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LOVE'S  LABOR'S  LOST. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONS. 


FerdIxNand,  king  of  Navarre. 
BiRON,  )  ,      ,      ..      ,. 

LONGAVILLE,   .  lo.ds  attemhng 
DUMAIN,  j    ontheKmg. 

Tj  )  lords  attending  on 

iJOYET,        (       ^j^^  Princess  of 
Mercade,  ^      France. 
Don  Adriano  de  Armado,  a 

Spaniard. 
Sir  Nathaniel,  a  curate. 
Holofernes,  a  schoolmaster. 


Dull,  a  constable. 
Costard,  a  clown. 
Moth,  page  to  Armado. 
A  Forester. 


Princess  of  France. 
Rosaline,       )  ladies     attend- 
Maria,  >■    ing     on      the 

Katharine,  )    Princess, 
Jaquenetta,  a  country  wench. 


Lords,  Attendants,  &c. 
Scene — Navarre. 


ACT  L 

Scene  I.  A  park,  with  a  palace  z'n  it. 

Enter  the  King,  BiRON,  Longaville,  <7;/(^/ Dumain. 

King.  Let  fame,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  lives, 
Live  register'd  upon  our  brazen  tombs, 
And  then  grace  us  in  the  disgrace  of  death  , 
When,  spite  of  cormorant  devouring  Time, 
Th'  endeavor  of  this  present  breath  may  buy 
That  honor  which  shall  bate  his  scythe's  keen  edge, 
And  make  us  heirs  of  all  eternity. 
Therefore,  brave  conquerors, —  for  so  you  are. 
That  war  against  your  own  affections, 
And  the  huge  army  of  the  world's  desires, — 
Our  L.te  edict  shall  strongly  stand  in  force : 
L.L.L.3.]  II.  3. 
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Nav'arre  shall  be  the  wonder  of  the  world  ;  , 

Our  court  shall  be  a  little  Academe, 

Still  and  contemplative  in  living  art. 

You  three,  Biron,  Dumain,  and  Longaville, 

Have  sworn  for  three  years'  term  to  live  wath  me 

My  fellow-scholars,  and  to  keep  those  statutes 

That  are  recorded  in  this  schedule  here : 

Your  oaths  are  pass'd  ;  and  now  subscribe  your  names. 

That  his  own  hand  may  strike  his  honor  down 

That  violates  the  smallest  branch  herein  : 

If  you  are  arm'd  to  do  as  sworn  to  do, 

Subscribe  to  your  deep  oaths,  and  keep  it  too. 

Long.  I  am  resolv'd ;  'tis  but  a  three  years'  fast, 
The  mind  shall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine : 
Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates  ;  and  dainty  bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankrupt  quite  the  wits. 

Dum.  My  loving  lord,  Dumain  is  mortified  : 
The  grosser  manner  of  these  world's  delights 
He  throws  upon  the  gross  world's  baser  slaves  : 
To  love,  to  wealth,  to  pomp,  I  pine  and  die  ; 
With  all  these  living  in  philosophy. 

Biron.  I  can  but  say  their  protestation  over; 
So  much,  dear  liege,  1  have  already  sworn. 
That  is,  to  live  and  study  here  three  years. 
But  there  are  other  strict  observances: 
As,  not  to  see  a  woman  in  that  term,-- 
Which  I  hope  well  is  not  enrolled  there; 
And  one  day  in  a  week  to  touch  no  food. 
And  but  one  meal  on  every  day  beside, — 
The  which  1  hope  is  not  enrolled  there; 
And  then,  to  sleep  but  three  hours  in  the  night. 
And  not  be  seen  to  wink  of  all  the  day 
(When  I  was  wont  to  think  no  harm  all  night. 
And  make  a  dark  night  too  of  half  the  day), — 
Which  I  hope  well  is  not  enrolled  there  : 
O,  these  are  barren  tasks,  too  hard  to  keep, — 
Not  to  see  ladies,  study,  fast,  not  sleep  ! 

King.  Your  oath  is  pass'd  to  pass  away  from  these. 

Biron.  Let  me  say  no,  my  liege,  an  if  you  please: 
I  only  swore  to  study  with  your  grace. 
And  stay  here  in  your  court  for  three  years'  space. 

Long.  You  swore  to  that,  Biron,  and  to  the  rest. 
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Biron.  By  yea  and  nay,  sir,  then  I  swore  in  jest. — 
What  is  the  end  of  study  ?  let  me  know. 

King.  Why,  that  to  know,  which  else  we  should  not 
know. 

Biron.  Things  hid  and  barr'd,  you  mean,  from   com- 
mon sense .'' 

King.  Ay,  that  is  study's  god-like  recompense. 

Biron.  Come  on,  then ;  I  will  swear  to  study  so, 
To  know  the  thing  I  am  forbid  to  know : 
As  thus, — -to  study  where  I  well  may  dine, 

When  I  to  feast  expressly  am  forbid ; 
Or  study  where  to  meet  some  mistress  fine. 

When  mistresses  from  common  sense  are  hid ; 
Or,  having  sworn  too  hard-a-keeping  oath. 
Study  to  break  it,  and  not  break  my  troth. 
If  study's  gain  be  this,  and  this  be  so, 
Study  knows  that  which  yet  it  doth  not  know : 
Swear  me  to  this,  and  I  will  ne'er  say  no. 

King.  These  be  the  stops  that  hinder  study  quite, 
And  train  our  intellects  to  vain  delight. 

Biron.  Why,  all   delights  are  vain  ;  but  that  most  vain, 
Which,  with  pain  purchas'd,  doth  inherit  pain  : 
As,  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book 

To  seek  the  light  of  truth  ;  while  truth  the  while 
Doth  falsely  blind  the  eyesight  of  his  look : 

Light,  seeking  light,  doth  light  of  light  beguile : 
So,  ere  you  find  where  light  in  darkness  lies, 
Your  light  grows  dark  by  losing  of  your  eyes. 
Study  me  how  to  please  the  eye  indeed. 

By  fixing  it  upon  a  fairer  eye ; 
Who  dazzling  so,  that  eye  shall  be  his  heed. 

And  give  him  light  that  it  was  blinded  by. 
Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun. 

That  will  not  be  deep-search'd  with  saucy  looks: 
Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won. 

Save  bare  authority  from  others'  books. 
These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights. 

That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star. 
Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights 

Than  those  that  walk  and  wot  not  what  they  are. 
Too  much  to  know,  is  to  know  naught  but  fame ; 
And  every  godfather  can  give  a  name. 

King.  How  well  he's  read,  to  reason  against  reading ! 
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Du)>i.  Proceeded  well,  to  stop  all  good  proceeding ! 

Long.  He  weeds   the    corn,   and    still     lets  grow  the 
weeding. 

Biron.  The  spring  is  near,  when  green  geese  are  a- 
breeding. 

Diim.  How  follows  that  ? 

Biron.  Fit  in  his  place  and  time. 

Dum.  In  reason  nothing. 

Biron.  Something,  then,  in  rhyme. 

King.  Biron  is  like  an  envious-sneaping  frost, 

That  bites  the  first-born  infants  of  the  spring. 

Biron.  Well,  say  I   am  ;    why  should   proud   summer 
boast. 

Before  the  birds  have  any  cause  to  sing  } 
Why  should  I  joy  in  an  abortive  birth  .'' 

At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose 
Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fangled  earth  ; 

But  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows. 
So  you  —  to  study  now  it  is  too  late  — 
Climb  o'er  the  house  t'  unlock  the  little  gate. 

King.  Well,  sit  you  out :  go  home,  Biron  :  adieu. 

Biron.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  I've  sworn  to  stay  with  you  : 
And  though  I  have  for  barbarism  spoke  more 

Than  for  that  angel  knowledge  you  can  say, 
Yet  confident  I  keep  what  I  have  swore, 

And  bide  the  penance  of  each  three  years'  day. 
Give  me  the  paper, —  let  me  read  the  same ; 
And  to  the  strict'st  decrees  I'll  write  my  name. 

King.  How  well  this  yielding  rescues  thee  from  shame  ! 

Biron.  \rcads\  "  Item,  That  no  woman  shall  come 
within  a  mile  of  my  court,"  —  Hath  this  been  proclaimed  } 

Long.  Four  days  ago. 

Biron.  Let's  see  the  penalty.  —  \Rcads\"ow  pain  of 
Vising  her  tongue."  —  Who  devised  this  penalty  .'' 

Long.  Marry,  that  did  I. 

Biron.  Sweet  lord,  and  why.'' 

Long.  To  fright  them  hence  with  that  dread  penalty. 

Biron.  A  dangerous  law  against  garrulity  ! 

I /v'<;v?c/.s-]  "Item,  If  any  man  be  seen  to  talk  with  a 
woman  within  the  term  of  three  years,  he  shall  endure 
such  public  shame  as  the  rest  of  the  court  can  possibly 
devise." 
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This  article,  my  liege,  yourself  must  break  ; 

For  well  you  know  here  comes  in  embassy 
The  French  king's  daughter  with  yourself  to  speak,— 

A  maid  of  grace  and  complete  majesty, — 
About  surrender-up  of  Aquitain 

To  her  decrepit,  sick,  and  bedrid  father : 
Therefore  this  article  is  made  in  vain, 

Or  vainly  comes  th'  admired  princess  hither. 

King.  What  say  you,  lords?  why,  this  was  quite  forgot 

Biron.  So  study  evermore  is  overshot : 
While  it  doth  study  to  have  what  it  would. 
It  doth  forget  to  do  the  thing  it  should  ; 
And  when  it  hath  the  thing  it  hunteth  most, 
'Tis  won  as  towns  with  fire, —  so  won,  so  lost. 

Ktttg.  We  must  of  force  dispense  with  this  decree ; 
She  must  lie  here  on  mere  necessity. 

Biron,  Necessity  will  make  us  all  forsworn 

Three  thousand  times  within  this  three  years'  space  ; 
For  every  man  with  his  affects  is  born. 

Not  by  might  master'd,  but  by  special  grace  : 
If  I  break  faith,  this  word  shall  speak  for  me, 
I  am  forsworn  on  mere  necessity. — 
So  to  the  laws  at  large  I  write  my  name  :         S^Subsc7-ibes. 

And  he  that  breaks  them  in  the  least  degree 
Stands  in  attainder  of  eternal  shame  : 

Suggestions  are  to  others  as  to  me  ; 
But  I  believe,  although  I  seem  so  loth, 
I  am  the  last  that  will  last  keep  his  oath. 
But  is  there  no  quick  recreation  granted  ? 
King.  Ay,   that   there  is.  Our    court,  you  know,  is 

haunted 

With  a  refined  traveler  of  Spain  ; 
A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashions  planted, 

That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain  ; 
One  whom  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue 

Doth  ravish  like  enchanting  harmony  ; 
A  man  of  complements,  whom  right  and  wrong 

Have  chose  as  umpire  of  their  mutiny: 
This  child  of  fancy,  that  Armado  hight, 

For  interim  to  our  studies,  shall  relate. 
In  high-born  words,  the  worth  of  many  a  knight 

From  tawny  Spain,  lost  in  the  world's  debate. 
How  you  delight,  my  lords,  I  know  not,  I ; 

L.L.L.7*!  II.  7- 
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But,  I  protest,  I  love  to  hear  him  lie, 
And  1  will  use  him  for  my  minstrelsy. 

Biron.  Armado  is  a  most  illustrious  wight, 
A  man  of  tire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight. 

Long.  Costard  the  swain  and  he  shall  be  our  sport ; 
And,  so  to  study,  three  years  is  but  short. 

Enter  Dull  wi'ih  a  letter,  a;/^/CoSTARD. 

Dull.  Which  is  the  duke's  own  person  ? 

Biron.  This,  fellow :  what  wouldst  } 

Dull.  I  myself  reprehend  his  own  person,  for  I  am 
his  grace's  tharborough  :  but  I  would  see  his  own  per- 
son in  flesh  and  blood. 

Biron.  This  is  he. 

Dull.  Signior  Arm — Arm — commends  you.  There's 
villainy  abroad  :  this  letter  will  tell  you  more. 

Cost.  Sir,  the  contempts  thereof  are  as  touching  me. 

King.  A  letter  from  the  magnificent  Armado. 

Biron.  How  low  soever  the  matter,  I  hope  in  (iod  for 
high  words. 

Long.  A  high  hope  for  a  low  heaven  :  God  grant  us 
patience ! 

Biron.  To  hear  }  or  forbear  laughing  } 

J^ong.  To  hear  meekl)',  sir,  and  to  laugh  moderately  ; 
or  to  forbear  both. 

Biron.  Well,  sir,  be  it  as  the  style  shall  give  us  cause 
to  climb  in  the  merriness. 

Cost.  The  matter  is  to  me,  sir,  as  concerning  Jaque- 
netta.     The  manner  of  it  is,  I  was  taken  with  the  manner. 

Biron.  In  what  manner.'* 

Cost.  In  manner  and  form  following,  sir;  all  those 
three  :  I  was  seen  with  her  in  the  manor-house,  sitting 
with  her  upon  the  form,  and  taken  following  her  into 
the  park  ;  which,  put  together,  is  in  manner  and  form 
following.  Now,  sir,  for  the  manner,— it  is  the  manner 
of  a  man  to  speak  to  a  woman  :  for  the  form, —  in  some 
form. 

Biron.  For  the  following,  sir  7 

Cost.  As  it  shall  follow  in  my  correction  :  and  God  de- 
fend the  right  ! 

King.  Will  you  hear  this  letter  with  attention  ? 

Biron.  As  we  would  hear  an  oracle. 

H-  8  Ll.l.l.8. 
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Cost.  Such  is  the  simplicity  of  man  to  hearken  after 
the  flesh. 

King,  {reads']  "  Great  deputy,  the  welkin's  vicegerent, 
and  sole  dominator  of  Navarre,  my  soul's  earth's  god  and 
body's  fostering  patron," — • 

Cosf.  Not  a  word  of  Costard  yet. 

King,  [reads]  "  So  it  is," — ■ 

Cos}.  It  may  be  so :  but  if  he  say  it  is  so,  he  is,  in  tell- 
ing true,  but  so-so. 

King.  Peace ! 

Cosf.  Be  to  me,  and  every  man  that  dares  not  fight ! 

King.  No  words ! 

Cost.  Of  other  men's  secrets,  I  beseech  you. 

King,  [reads]  "  So  it  is,  besieged  with  sable-colored 
melancholy,  I  did  commend  the  black-oppressing  hu- 
mor to  the  most  wholesome  physic  of  the  health-giving 
air ;  and,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  betook  myself  to  walk. 
The  time  when  }  About  the  sixth  hour ;  When  beasts 
most  graze,  birds  best  peck,  and  men  sit  down  to  that 
nourishment  which  is  called  supper :  so  much  for  the 
time  when.  Now  for  the  ground  v.hich  ;  which,  I  mean, 
I  walked  upon  :  it  is  ycleped  thy  park.  Then  for  the 
place  where;  where,  I  mean,  1  did  encounter  that  ob- 
scene and  most  preposterous  event,  that  draweth  from 
my  snow-white  pen  the  ebon-colored  ink,  which  here 
thou  view.est,  beholdest,  surveyest,  or  seest  :  but  to  the 
place  where, —  it  standeth  north-north-east  and  by  east 
from  the  west  corner  of  .thy  curious-knotted  garden  : 
there  did  I  see  that  low-spirited  swain,  that  base  min- 
now of  thy  mirth,"  — ■ 

Cost.  Me. 

King,  [reads]  "that unlettered  small-knowing  soul," — 

Cost.  Me. 

King,   [reads]  "  that  shallow  vessel," — 

Cost.  Still  me. 

King,  [reads]  "  which,  as  I  remember,  hight  Cos- 
tard," — 

Cost.  O,  me. 

King,  [reads]  "  sorted  and  consorted,  contrary'  to  th) 
established  proclaimed  edict  and  continent  canon,  with 
— with, —  O,  with  —  but  with  this  I  passion  to  say  where- 
with," — 

Cost.  With  a  wench. 

L.L.L.g.]  II.  9. 
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^"^g-  \reads\  ■'  with  a  child  of  our  grandmother  Eve, 
a  female  ;  or,  for  thy  more  sweet  undersuuuling-,  a  woman. 
Him  I  —  as  my  ever-esteemed  duty  pricks  me  on  —  have 
sent  to  thee,  to  receive  the  meed  of  punishment,  by  thy 
sweet  grace's  officer,  Antony  Dull  ;  a  man  of  good  re- 
pute, carriage,  bearing,  and  estimation." 

Bu//.  Me,  an't  shall  please  you  ;  I  am  Antony  Dull. 

Kin^-.  [reads]  "For  Jaquenetta, —  so  is  the  weaker 
vessel  called  which  I  apprehended  with  the  aforesaid 
swain, —  I  keep  her  as  a  vessel  of  the  law's  fury ;  and 
shall,  at  the  least  of  thy  sweet  notice,  bring  her  to  trial. 
Thine,  in  all  complements  of  devoted  and  heart-burning 
heat  of  dutj',  Don  Adriano  de  Armado." 

Bz'ron.  This  is  not  so  well  as  I  looked  for,  but  the  best 
that  ever  I  heard. 

A'/;/^.  Ay,  the  best  for  the  worst.—  But,  sirrah,  what 
say  you  to  this  .'' 

Cos/.  Sir,  I  confess  the  wench. 

King.  Did  you  hear  the  proclamation  } 

Cost.  I  do  confess  much  of  the  hearing  it,  but  little  of 
the  marking  of  it. 

Ki7ig.  It  was  proclaimed  a  year's  imprisonment,  to  be 
taken  with  a  wench. 

Cost.  I  was  taken  with  none,  sir :  I  was  taken  with  a 
damosel. 

King.  Well,  it  was  proclaimed  damosel. 

Cost.  This  was  no  damosel  neither,  sir;  she  was  a 
virgin. 

King.  It  is  so  varied  too  ;  for  it  was  proclaimed  virgin. 

Cost.  If  it  were,  I  deny  her  virginity :  I  was  taken  with 
a  maid. 

King.  This  maid  will  not  serve  your  turn,  sir. 

Cost.  This  maid  will  serve  my  turn,  sir. 

King.  Sir,  I  will  pronounce  your  sentence  :  you  slu.ll 
fast  a  week  with  bran  and  water. 

Cost.  I  had  rather  prny  a  month  with  mutton  and  por- 
ridge. 

King.    And  Don  Armado  shall  be  your  keeper. — 
My  Lord  Biron,  see  him  deliver'd  o'er:  — 
And  go  we,  lords,  to  put  in  ])ractice  that 

Which  each  to  other  hath  so  strongly  sworn. 

[Exeunt  King,  Longavillc,  and  Dtimain. 
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Biron.  I'll  lay  my  head  to  any  good  man's  hat, 

These  oaths  and  laws  will  prove  an  idle  scorn. — 
Sirrah,  come  on. 

Cost.  I  suffer  for  the  truth,  sir ;  for  true  it  is,  I  was 
taken  with  Jaquenetta,  and  Jaquenetta  is  a  true  girl ;  and 
therefore,  Welcome  the  sour  cup  of  prosperity  I  Afflic- 
tion may  one  day  smile  again ;  and  till  then.  Sit  thee 
down,  sorrow !  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.  Another  part  of  the  park. 
Enter  Armado  and  Moth. 

Arm.  Boy,  what  sign  is  it  when  a  man  of  great  spirit 
grows  melancholy  } 

Moth.  A  great  sign,  sir,  that  he  will  look  sad. 

Arm.  Why,  sadness  is  one  and  the  selfsame  thing, 
dear  imp. 

Moth.  No,  no ;  O  Lord,  sir,  no. 

Ar7n.  How  canst  thou  part  sadness  and  melancholy, 
my  tender  juvenal .'' 

Moth.  By  a  familiar  demonstration  of  the  working,  my 
tough  senior. 

Arm.  Why  tough  senior .''  why  tough  senior  ? 

Moth.  Why  tender  juvenal .''  why  tender  juvenal  ? 

Arm.  I  spoke  it,  tender  juvenal,  as  a  congruent  epithe- 
ton  appertaining  to  thy  young  days,  which  we  may  nomi- 
nate tender. 

Moth.  And  I,  tough  senior,  as  an  appertinent  title  to 
your  old  time,  which  we  may  name  tough. 

Ar7n.  Pretty  and  apt. 

Moth.  How  mean  you,  sir  ?  I  pretty,  and  my  saying 
apt  .-*  or  I  apt,  and  my  saying  pretty  .' 

Arm.  Thou  pretty,  because  little. 

Moth.  Little  pretty,  because  little.     Wherefore  apt  } 

Arm.  And  therefore  apt,  because  quick. 

Moth.  Speak  you  this  in  my  praise,  master .'' 

Arjn.  In  thy  condign  praise. 

Moth.  I  will  praise  an  eel  with  the  same  praise. 

Arm.  What,  that  an  eel  is  ingenious .'' 

Moth.  That  an  eel  is  quick. 

Arm.  I  do  say  thou  art  quick  in  answers :  thou  heatest 
my  blood. 

Moth.  I  am  answered,  sir. 
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Arm.   I  love  not  to  be  crossed. 

Moth.  \(.iside\  He  speaks  the  mere  contrary, —  crosses 
love  not  him. 

Arm.  I  have  promised  to  study  three  years  with  the 
duke. 

Moth.  You  may  do  it  in  an  hour,  sir. 

Arm.  Impossible. 

Moth.  How  many  is  one  thrice  told  } 

Arm.  I  am  ill  at  reckoning, —  it  titteth  the  spirit  of  a 
tapster. 

Moth.  You  are  a  gentleman  and  a  gamester,  sir. 

Ann.  I  confess  both  :  they  are  both  the  varnish  of  a 
complete  man. 

MotJi.  Then,  I  am  sure,  you  know  how  much  the  gross 
sum  of  deuce-ace  amounts  to. 

Arm.  It  doth  amount  to  one  more  than  two. 

Moth.  Which  the  base  vulgar  do  call  three. 

Arm.  True. 

Aloth.  Why,  sir,  is  this  such  a  piece  of  study  }  Now 
here's  three  studied,  ere  you'll  thrice  wink  :  and  how  easy 
it  is  to  put  years  to  the  word  three,  and  study  three  years 
in  two  words,  the  dancing  horse  will  tell  you. 

Arm.  A  most  fine  figure  ! 

Moth.  \aside\  To  pro\e  you  a  cipher. 

Arm.  I  will  hereupon  confess  I  am  in  love :  and  as  it 
is  base  for  a  soldier  to  love,  so  am  I  in  love  with  a  base 
wench.  If  drawing  my  sword  against  the  humor  of 
affection  would  deliver  me  from  the  reprobate  thought  of 
it,  I  would  take  Desire  prisoner,  and  ransom  him  to  any 
PYench  courtier  for  a  new-devised  courtesy.  I  think 
scorn  to  sigh  :  methinks  I  should  outswear  Cupid.  Com- 
fort me,  boy  :  what  great  men  have  been  in  love  } 

Moth.  Hercules,  master. 

Arm.  Most  sweet  Hercules! — More  authority,  dear 
boy,  name  more  ;  and,  sweet  my  child,  let  them  be  men 
of  good  repute  and  carriage. 

Moth.  Samson,  master  :  he  was  a  man  of  good  car- 
riage, great  carriage, —  for  he  carried  the  town-gates  on 
his  back  like  a  porter:  and  he  was  in  love. 

Arm.  O  well-knit  Samson  !  strong-jointed  Samson  !  I 
do  excel  thee  in  my  rapier  as  much  as  thou  didst  me  in 
carrying  gates.  I  am  in  love  too  :  —  who  was  Samson's 
love,  my  dear  Moth  .'' 
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Moth.  A  woman,  master. 

Arm.  Of  what  complexion  ? 

Moth.  Of  all  the  four,  or  the  three,  or  the  two ;  or  one 
of  the  four. 

Arjn.  Tell  me  precisely  of  what  complexion. 

Moth.  Of  the  sea-water  green,  sir. 

Arm.  Is  that  one  of  the  four  complexions  ? 

Moth,  As  I  have  read,  sir ;  and  the  best  of  them  too. 

Arm.  Green,  indeed,  is  the  color  of  lovers ;  but  to 
have  a  love  of  that  color,  methinks  Samson  had  small 
reason  for  it.     He  surely  affected  her  for  her  wit. 

Moth.  It  was  so,  sir ;  for  she  had  a  green  wit. 

Arjtt.  My  love  is  most  immaculate  white  and  red. 

Moth.  Most  maculate  thoughts,  master,  are  masked 
under  such  colors. 

Arm.  Define,  define,  well-educated  infant. 

Moth.  My  father's  wit  and  my  mother's  tongue  assist 
me ! 

Arm.  Sweet  invocation  of  a  child  ;  most  pretty  and 
pathetical ! 

Moth,  If  she  be  made  of  white  and  red. 
Her  faults  will  ne'er  be  known  ; 
For  blushing  cheeks  by  faults  are  bred, 

And  fears  by  pale-white  shown  : 
Then  if  she  fear,  or  be  to  blame, 

By  this  you  shall  not  know; 
For  still  her  cheeks  possess  the  same. 
Which  native  she  doth  owe. 
A  dangerous  rhyme,  master,  against  the  reason  of  white 
and  red. 

Arm.  Is  there  not  a  ballad,  boy,  of  the  King  and  the 
Beggar  ? 

Moth.  The  world  was  very  guilty  of  such  a  ballad  some 
three  ages  since  :  but,  I  think,  now  'tis  not  to  be  found  ; 
or,  if  it  were,  it  would  neither  serve  for  the  writing  nor 
the  tune. 

Arm,  I  will  have  that  subject  newly  writ  o'er,  that  I 
may  example  my  digression  by  some  mighty  precedent. 
Boy,  I  do  love  that  country  girl  that  I  took  in  the  park 
with  the  rational  hind  Costard  :   she  deserves  well. 

Moth.  \aside'\  To  be  whipped;  and  yet  a.  better  love 
than  my  master. 

Arm.  Sing,  boy  ;  my  spirit  grows  heavy  in  love. 
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Moth.  And  that's  great  marvel,  loving  a  light  wench. 

Arm.  I  say,  sing. 

Moth.  Forbear  till  this  company  be  past. 

Enter  DULL,  COSTARD,  rtW^  Jaquenetta. 

Dull.  Sir,  the  duke's  pleasure  is,  that  you  keep  Costard 
safe :  and  you  must  let  him  take  no  delight  nor  no  pen- 
ance ;  but  'a  must  fast  three  days  a  week.  For  this  dam- 
sel, I  must  keep  her  at  the  park  :  she  is  allowed  for  the 
day-woman.     Fare  you  well. 

Arm.  I  do  betray  myself  with  blushing. —  Maid, — 

Jaq.  Mart.? 

Ar7n.  I  will  visit  thee  at  the  lodge. 

Jaq.  That's  hereby. 

Arjti.  I  know  where  it  is  situate. 

Jag.  Lord,  how  wise  you  are  ! 

Arm.  I  will  tell  thee  wonders. 

Jag.  With  that  face  ? 

Arm.  I  love  thee. 

Jag.  So  I  heard  you  say. 

Arm.  And  so,  farewell. 

Jag.  Fair  weather  after  you  ! 

Dttll.  Come,  Jaquenetta,  away  ! 

[Exeufif  Dull  and  Jaguenetta. 

Arm.  Villain,  thou  shalt  fast  for  thy  offenses  ere  thou 
be  pardoned. 

Cost.  Well,  sir,  I  hope,  when  I  do  it,  I  shall  do  it  on  a 
full  stomach. 

Arm.  Thou  shalt  be  heavily  punished. 

Cost.  I  am  more  bound  to  you  than  your  fellows,  for 
they  are  but  lightly  rewarded. 

Arm.  Take  away  this  villain  ;  shut  him  up. 

Moth.  Come,  you  transgressing  slave  ;  away  ! 

Cost.  Let  me  not  be  pent  up,  sir:  I  will  fast,  being 
loose. 

Moth.  No,  sir ;  that  were  fast  and  loose  :  thou  shalt  to 
prison. 

Cost.  Well,  if  ever  I  do  see  the  merry  days  of  desola- 
tion that  1  have  seen,  some  shall  see  — 

Moth.  What  shall  some  see.'' 

Cost.  Nay,  nothing.  Master  Moth,  but  what  they  look 
upon.    It  is  not  for  j)risoners  to  be  too  silent  in  their  words  ; 
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and  therefore  I  will  say  nothing:  I  thank  God  I  have  as 
Uttle  patience  as  another  man  ;  and  therefore  I  can  be  quiet. 
[ExcHftt  Moth  and  Costard. 
Arm.  I  do  affect  the. very  ground,  which  is  base,  where 
her  shoe,  which  is  baser,  guided  by  her  foot,  which  is 
basest,  doth  tread.  I  shall  be  forsworn, —  which  is  a  great 
argument  of  falsehood, —  if  I  love.  And  how  can  that  be 
true  love  which  is  falsely  attempted  .''  Love  is  a  familiar  ; 
Love  is  a  devil :  there  is  no  evil  angel  but  Love.  Yet  was 
Samson  so  tempted, —  and  he  had  an  excellent  strength  ; 
yet  was  Solomon  so  seduced, —  and  he  had  a  very  good 
wit.  Cupid's  butt-shaft  is  too  hard  for  Hercules'  club  ; 
and  therefore  too  much  odds  for  a  Spaniard's  rapier.  The 
first  and  second  cause  will  not  serve  my  turn  ;  the  passado 
he  respects  not,  the  duello  he  regards  not  :  his  disgrace  is 
to  be  called  boy;  but  his  glory  is  to  subdue  men.  Adieu, 
valor  !  rust,  rapier !  be  still,  drum  !  for  your  manager  is 
in  love ;  yea,  he  loveth.  Assist  me,  some  extemporal 
god  of  rhyme,  for  I  am  sure  I  shall  turn  sonnetist. 
Devise,  wit, —  write,  pen;  for  lam  for  whole  volumes  in 
folio.  {Exit. 

ACT  IL 

Scene  L  A  part  of  the  park :  a  pavilion  attd  tents  at 
a  distance. 

Enter    the   Princess    of    France,    Rosaline,    Maria, 
Katharine,  Boyet,  Lords,  and  other  Attendants. 

Boyet.  Now,  madam,  summon  up  your  dearest  spirits  : 
Consider  who  the  king  your  father  sends  ; 
To  whom  he  sends  ;  and  what's  his  embassy  : 
Yourself,  held  precious  in  the  world's  esteem, 
To  parley  with  the  sole  inheritor 
Of  all  perfections  that  a  man  may  owe. 
Matchless  Navarre  ;  the  plea  of  no  less  weight 
Than  Aquitain, —  a  dowry  for  a  queen. 
Be  now  as  prodigal  of  all  dear  grace, 
As  Nature  was  in  making  graces  dear, 
When  she  did  starve  the  general  world  beside, 
And  prodigally  gave  them  all  to  you. 

Prin.  Good  Lord  Boyet,  my  beauty,  though  but  mean. 
Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise  ; 
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Beauty  is  bought  by  judgment  of  the  eye, 
Not  utter'd  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues  : 
I  am  less  proud  to  hear  you  tell  my  worth 
Than  you  much  willing  to  be  counted  wise 
In  spending  your  wit  in  the  praise  of  mine. 
But  now  to  task  the  tasker  :  —  good  Boyet, 
You  are  not  ignorant,  all-telling  fame 
Doth  noise  abroad,  Navarre  hath  made  a  vow. 
Till  painful  study  shall  outwear  three  years, 
No  woman  may  apjiroach  his  silent  court : 
Therefore  to  's  seemeth  it  a  needful  course, 
Before  we  enter  his  forbidden  gates, 
To  know  his  pleasure ;  and  in  that  behalf, 
Bold  of  your  worthiness,  we  single  you 
As  our  best-moving  fair  solicitor. 
Tell  him,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  France, 
On  serious  business,  craving  quick  dispatch. 
Importunes  personal  conference  with  his  grace  : 
Haste,  signify  so  much  ;  while  we  attend, 
Like  humble-visag'd  suitors,  his  high  will. 
Boyd.  Proud  of  employment,  willingly  I  go. 
Prin.  All  pride  is  willing  pride,  and  yours  is  so. 

[is.r//  Boyct. 
Who  are  the  votaries,  my  loving  lords. 
That  are  vow-fellows  with  this  virtuous  duke  ? 
first  Lord.  Longaville  is  one. 

Prill.  Know  you  the  man  ? 

Mar.  I  know  him,  madam  :  at  a  marriage-feast, 
Between  Lord  Perigort  and  the  beauteous  heir 
Of  Jaques  Falconbridge,  solemnized 
In  Normandy,  saw  I  this  Longaville ; 
A  man  of  sovereign  parts  he  is  esteem'd  ; 
Well-titted  in  the  arts,  glorious  in  arms : 
Nothing  becomes  him  ill  that  he  would  well. 
The  only  soil  of  his  fair  virtue's  gloss  — 
If  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with  any  soil  — 
Is  a  sharp  wit  match 'd  with  too  blunt  a  will ; 
Whose  edge  hath  power  to  cut,  whose  will  still  wills 
It  should  none  spare  that  come  within  his  ])ower. 
Prin.  Some  merry-mocking' lord,  belike;  is't  so  ? 
Mar.  They  say  so  most  that  most   his  humors  know. 
Prin.  Such  short-liv'd  wits  do  wither  as  they  grow. 
Who  are  the  rest  ? 
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Kath.  Theyoung-Dumain,  a  well-accomplish'd  youth, 
Of  all  that  virtue  love  for  virtue  lov'd  : 
Most  power  to  do  most  harm,  least  knowing  ill; 
For  he  hath  wit  to  make  an  ill  shape  good. 
And  shape  to  win  grace,  though  he  had  no  wit. 
I  saw  him  at  the  Duke  Alen9on's  once  ; 
And  much  too  little  of  that  good  I  saw 
Is  my  report  to  his  great  worthiness. 

Ros.  Another  of  these  students  at  that  time 
Was  there  with  him  :  if  I  have  heard  a  truth. 
Biron  they  call  him  :  but  a  merrier  man. 
Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth. 
1  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal  : 
His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit  ; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch, 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest. 
Which  his  fair  tongue  —  conceit's  expositor  — 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words. 
That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales. 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished  ; 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse. 

Prill.  God  bless  my  ladies  !  are  they  all  in  love. 
That  every  one  her  own  hath  garnished 
With  such  bedecking  ornaments  of  praise .'' 

First  Lord.  Here  comes  Boyet. 

Re-etiter  Boyet. 

Prill.  Now,  what  admittance,  lord  ? 

Boyet.  Navarre  had  notice  of  your  fair  approach  ; 
And  he  and  his  competitors  in  oath 
Were  all  address'd  to  meet  you,  gentle  lady, 
Before  I  came.     Marr\-,  thus  much  Fve  learnt, — 
He  rather  means  to  lodge  you  in  the  field, 
Like  one  that  comes  here  to  besiege  his  court. 
Than  seek  a  dispensation  for  his  oath. 
To  let  you  enter  his  unpeopled  house. 
Here  comes  Navarre.  [  The  Ladies  mask. 

Enter    King,   Longaville,    Dumain,    Biron,   aiid 
Attendants. 

King.    Fair  princess,  welcome  to  the  court  of  Navarre. 

Prin.    "  Fair  "  I  give  you  back  again  ;  and  "  welcome  " 

I  have  not  yet :  the  roof  of  this  court  is  too   high  to  be 
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yours  ;  and   welcome  to  the   wide  fields  tno  oase  to  be 
mine. 

King.  You  shall  he  welcome,  madam,  to  my  court. 

Prill.   I  will  be  welcome,  then  :   conduct  me  thither. 

King.    Hear  me,  dear  lady, —  I  have  sworn  an  oath. 

Prin.  Our-Lady  help  my  lord  !  he'll  be  forsworn. 

King.    Not  for  the  world,  fair  madam,  by  my  will. 

Prill.    Why,  will  shall  break  it ;   will,  and  nothing  else. 

King.    Your  ladyship  is  ignorant  what  'tis. 

I'rin.    Were  my  lord  so,  his  ignorance  were  wise, 
Where  now  his  knowledge  must  prove  ignorance. 
I  hear  your  grace  hath  sworn-out  house-keeping  : 
'Tis  deadly  sin  to  keep  that  oath,  my  lord, 
Not  sin  to  break  it. 

But  pardon  me,  I  am  too  sudden-bold  : 
To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me. 
Vouchsafe  to  read  the  purpose  of  my  coming, 
And  suddenly  resolve  me  in  my  su't.  \Gives  a  paper. 

King.   Madam,  I  will,  if  suddenly  I  may. 

I'ri/i.  You  will  the  sooner,  that  I  were  away ; 
For  you'll  j^rove  perjur'd,  if  you  make  me  stay. 

Jiiron.   Uid  not  1  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  once  ? 

Ros.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Biabant  once  ? 

lUron.   I  know  you  did. 

Ros.  How  needless  was  it,  then,  to  ask  the  question  ! 

Biron.  You  must  not  be  so  quick. 

Ros.   'Tis'longof  you  that  spur  me  with  such  questions. 

Piron.  Your  wit's  too  hot,  it  speeds  too  fast,  'twill  tire. 

Ros.  Not  till  it  leave  the  rider  in  the  mire. 

Piron.  What  time  o'  day  } 

Ros.  The  hour  that  fools  should  ask. 

Piron.  Now  fair  befall  your  mask  ! 

Ros.  Fair  fall  the  face  it  covers  ! 

Jh'ron.  And  send  you  many  lovers! 

Ros.  Amen,  so  you  be  none. 

Piron.  Nay,  then  will  I  be  gone. 

King.  Madam,  your  father  here  doth  intimate 
The  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  ; 
Ik'ing  but  the  one-half  of  an  entire  sum 
Disbursed  by  my  father  in  his  wars. 
But  say  that  he  or  we  —  as  neither  have  — 
Kcceiv'd  that  sum,  yet  there  remains  unpaid 
A  hundred  thousand  more;  in  surety  of  which, 
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One  part  of  Aquitain  is  bound  to  us, 

Although  not  valu'd  to  the  money's  worth. 

If,  then,  the  king  your  father  will  restore 

But  that  one-half  which  is  unsatisfied, 

We  will  give  up  our  right  in  Aquitain, 

y\nd  hold  fair  friendship  with  his  majesty. 

But  that,  it  seems,  he  little  purposeth, 

For  here  he  doth  demand  to  have  rej^aid 

A   hundred    thousand  crowns;  and  not  demands, 

On  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns, 

To  have  his  title  live  in  Aquitain  ; 

Which  we  much  rather  had  depart  withal, 

And  have  the  money  by  our  father  lent, 

Than  Aquitain  so  gelded  as  it  is. 

Dear  princess,  were  not  his  recjuests  so  far 

From  reason's  yielding,  your  fair  self  should  make 

A  yielding,  'gainst  some  reason,  in  my  breast. 

And  go  well  satisfied  to  France  again. 

Prin.  You  do  the  king  my  father  too  much  wrong, 
And  wrong  the  reputation  of  your  name, 
In  so  unseeming  to  confess  receipt 
Of  that  which  hath  so  faithfully  been  paid. 

King.  I  do  protest  I  never  heard  of  it ; 
And  if  you  prove  it,  I'll  repay  it  back. 
Or  yield  up  Atjuitain. 

Prin.  We  arrest  your  word. 

Boyet,  you  can  produce  acquittances 
For  such  a  sum  from  special  officers 
Of  Charles  his  father. 

Kifij^.  Satisfy  me  so. 

Boyd.  So  please  your  grace,  the  packet  is  not  come, 
Where  that  and  other  specialties  are  bound  : 
To-morrow  you  shall  have  a  sight  of  them. 

I\in^-.   It  shall  suffice  me  :  at  which  interview 
All  liberal  reason  I  will  yield  unto. 
Meantime  receive  such  welcome  at  my  hand 
As  honor,  without  breach  of  honor,  may 
Make  tender  of  to  thy  true  worthiness  : 
You  may  not  come,  fair  princess,  in  my  gates  ; 
But  here  without  you  shall  be  so  receiv'd 
As  you  shall  deem  yourself  lodg'd  in  my  heart, 
Though  so  denied  fair  harbor  in  my  house. 
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Your  own  good  thoughts  excuse  me,  and  farewell : 
To-morrow  shall  wc  visit  you  again. 

Prill.  Sweet  health  and  fair  desires  consort  your  grace  I 

King.  Thy  own  wish  wish  I  thee  in  every  place ! 

I  Exeunt  King  and  his  Train. 

Biron.  Lady,  I  will  commend  you  to  mine  own  heart. 

Ros.  Pray  you, do  my  commendations;  1  would  be  glad 
to  see  it. 

Biron.  I  would  you  heard  it  groan. 

Kos.  Is  the  fool  sick  } 

Biron.  Sick  at  the  heart. 

Bos.  Alack,  let  it  blood. 

Biron.  Would  that  do  it  good  } 

Bos.  My  physic  says  ay. 

Birofi.  Will  you  prick't  with  your  eye  ? 

Ros.   No  point,  with  my  knife. 

Biron.  Now,  God  save  thy  life  ! 

Bos.  And  yours  from  long  living! 

Biron.  I  cannot  stay  thanksgiving.  [Retiring 

Dum.  Sir,  I  pray  you,  a  word  :  what  lady  is  that  saiuc  i 

Boyet.  The  heir  of  Alengon,  Katharine  her  name. 

Ditni.  A  gallant  lad}^    IVlonsieur,  fare  you  well.  [Exit. 

Eongx  I  beseech  you,  a  word  :  what  is  she  in  the  white  ? 

Boyet.  A  woman   sometimes,  an  you  saw  her  in  the 
light. 

Long.  Perchance  light  in  the  light.     I  desire  her  name. 

Boyet.  She  hath  but  one  for  herself;    to  desire  that 
were  a  shame. 

Long.  Pray  you,  sir,  whose  daughter.-* 

Boyet.  Her  mother's,  I  have  heard. 

Long.  God's  blessing  on  your  beard  ! 

Boyet.  Good  sir,  be  not  offended. 
She  is  an  heir  of  Falconbridge. 

Long.  Nay,  my  choler  is  ended. 
She  is  a  most  sweet  lady. 

Boyet.  Not  unlike,  sir;  that  may  be.  \E.xit  Long. 

Birofi.  [coinifig forward ]  What's  her  name  in  the  cap  ? 

Boyet.  Rosaline,  by  good  hap. 

Biron.   Is  she  wedded  or  no: 

Boyet.  To  her  will,  sir,  or  so. 

Biron.  You  are  welcome,  sir:  adieu. 

Boyet.  Farewell  to  me,  sir,  and  welcome  to  you. 

[Exit  Biron. —  Ladies  unmask. 
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Mar.  That  last  is  Biron,  the  merry  madcap  lord : 
Not  a  word  with  him  but  a  jest. 

Boyet.  And  every  jest  but  a  word. 

Pri?i.  It  was  well  done  of  you  to  take  him  at  his  word. 

Boyet.  I  was  as  willing  to  grapple  as  he  was  to  board. 

Mar.  Two  hot  sheeps,  marry. 

Boyet.  And  wherefore  not  ships  ? 

No  sheep,  sweet  lamb,  unless  we  feed  on  your  lips. 

Mar.  You  sheep,  and  I  pasture :  shall  that  finish  the 
jest } 

Boyet.  So  you  grant  pasture  for  me. 

{Offering  to  kiss  her. 

Mar.  Not  so,  gentle  beast  : 

My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  they  be. 

Boyet.  Belonging  to  whom  } 

Mar.  To  my  fortunes  and  me. 

Prin.  Good  wits  will  be  jangling  ;  but,  gentles,  agree  : 
This  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  us'd 
On  Navarre  and  his  book-men  ;  for  here  'tis  abus'd. 

Boyet.  If  my  observation, —  which  very  seldom  Hes, — 
By  the  heart's  still  rhetoric  disclosed  with  eyes. 
Deceive  me  not  now,  Navarre  is  infected. 

Prin.  With  what } 

Boyet.  With  that  which  we  lovers  entitle  affected. 

Prin.  Your  reason  .'' 

Boyet.  Why,  all  his  behaviors  did  make  their  retire 
To  the  court  of  his  eye,  peeping  thorough  desire  : 
His  heart,  like  an  agate,  with  your  print  impress'd. 
Proud  with  his  form,  in  his  eye  pride  express'd  : 
His  tongue,  all  impatient  to  speak  and  not  see. 
Did  stumble  with  haste  in  his  eyesight  to  be  ; 
All  senses  to  that  sense  did  make  their  repair, 
To  feel  only  looking  on  fairest  of  fair: 
Methought  all  his  senses  were  lock'd  in  his  eye. 
As  jewels  in  crystal  for  some  prince  to  buy ; 
Who,  tendering  their  own  worth  from  where  they  were 

glass'd, 
Did  point  you  to  buy  them,  along  as  you  pass'd  : 
His  face's  own  margent  did  quote  such  amazes, 
That  all  eyes  saw  his  eyes  enchanted  with  gazes. 
I'll  give  you  Aquitain,  and  all  that  is  his. 
An  you  give  him  for  my  sake  but  one  loving  kiss. 
Prin.  Come  to  our  pavilion  :  Boyet  is  dispos'd. 
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Boyct.  But  to  speak  that  in  words  which  liis  eye  hath 
disclos'd  : 
I  only  have  made  a  mouth  of  his  eye, 
By  adding-  a  tongue  which  1  know  will  not  lie. 

Ros.  Thou  art  an  old  love-monger,  and  speakest  skill- 
fully. 
Mar.  He  is  Cupid's  grandfather,  and  learns  news  of  Ijim. 
Ros.  Then  was  Venus  like  her  mother ;  for  her  father  is 

but  grim. 
Boyct.  Do  you  hear,  my  mad  wenches  } 
Afar.  No. 

Boyct.  Wliat  then  ?  do  )ou  see  } 

Ros.  Ay,  our  way  to  be  gone. 
Boyet.  You  are  too  hard  for  me. 

\Excunt. 

ACT  III. 
Scene  I.     A  part  of  the  park. 
Enter  Armado  and  Moth. 
Arm.  Warble,    child  ;    make  passionate  my  sense  of 

hearing. 
Moth.  Co7icoli}icl —  S^Sitigifig. 

Arm.  Sweet  air!  —  Go,  tenderness  of  years;  take  this 
key,  give  enlargement  to  the  swain,  bring  him  festinately 
hither:  I  must  employ  him  in  a  letter  to  my  love. 

Moth.  Master,  will  you  win  your  love  with  a  French 

brawl  ? 
Ann.  How  meanest  thou  ?  brawling  in  French  .'' 
Moth.  No,  my  complete  master :  but  to  jig  off  a  tune 
at  the  tongue's  end,  canary  to  it  with  your  feet,  humor 
it  with  turning  up  your  eyes  ;  sigh  a  note  and  sing  a  note, 

—  sometime  through  the  throat,  as  if  you  swallowed  love 
with  singing  love, —  sometime  through  the  nose,  as  if  you 
snuffed  up  love  by  smelling  love  ;  with  your  hat  pent- 
house-like, o'er  the  shop  of  your  eyes ;  with  your  arms 
crossed  on  your  thin-belly  doublet,  like  a  rabbit  on  a  s])it ; 
or  your  hands  in  your  pocket,  like  a  man  after  the  old 
painting  ;  and  keep  not  too  long  in  one  tune,  but  a  snip  and 
away.  These  are  complements,  these  are  humors  ;  these 
betray  nice  wenches, —  that  would  be  betrayed  without 
these;  and  make  them  men  of  note —  do  you  note  me  ? 

—  that  most  are  affected  to  these. 
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Arm.  How  hast  thou  purchased  this  experience  ? 

Moth,  By  my  penny  of  observation. 

A7-7n.  But  O,—  but  O,— 

Moth.  The  hobby-horse  is  forgot. 

Ann.  Callest  thou  my  love  hobby-horse  ? 

Moth.  No,  master;  the  hobby-horse  is  but  a  colt,  and 
your  love  perhaps  a  hackney.  But  have  you  forgot  your 
love  ? 

Arm.  Almost  I  had. 

Moth.  Negligent  student !  learn  her  by  heart. 

Arm.  By  heart  and  in  heart,  boy. 

Moth.  And  out  of  heart,  master :  all  those  three  I  will 
prove. 

Arm.  What  wilt  thou  prove  ? 

Moth.  A  man,  if  I  live;  —  and  this,  by,  in,  and  without, 
upon  the  instant :  by  heart  you  love  her,  because  your 
heart  cannot  come  by  her ;  in  heart  you  love  her,  because 
your  heart  is  in  love  with  her ;  and  out  of  heart  you  love 
her,  being  out  of  heart  that  you  cannot  enjoy  her. 

Arm.  1  am  all  these  three. 

Moth.  And  three  times  as  much  more, —  and  yet  noth- 
ing at  all. 

Arm.  Fetch  hither  the  swain  :  he  must  carry  me  a  letter. 

Moth.  A  message  will  be  well  sympathized  ;  a  horse  to 
be  ambassador  for  an  ass. 

Arm.  Ha,  ha  !  what  sayest  thou  } 

Moth.  Marry,  sir,  you  must  send  the  ass  upon  the 
horse,  for  he  is  very  slow-gaited.     But  I  go. 

Arm.  The  way  is  but  short :   away  ! 

Moth.  As  swift  as  lead,  sir. 

Arm.  Thy  meaning,  pretty  ingenious  ? 
Is  not  lead  a  metal  heavy,  dull,  and  slow .'' 

Moth.  Mini  Die,  honest  master ;   or  rather,  master,  no. 

Arm.  I  say  lead  is  slow. 

Moth.  You  are  too  swift,  sir,  to  say  so : 

Is  that  lead  slow  which  is  fir'd  from  a  gun  ? 

Arm.  Sweet  smoke  of  rhetoric  ! 
He  reputes  me  a  cannon  ;    and  the  bullet,  that's  he  :  — 
I  shoot  thee  at  the  swain. 

Moth.  Thump,  then,  and  I  flee.         {^Exit. 

Arm.  A    most   acute   juvenal ;    voluble    and    free    of 
grace  !  — 
By  thy  favor,  sweet  welkin,  I  must  sigh  in  thy  face  :  — 
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Most  rude  melancholy,  valor  gives  thee  place. — 
My  herald  is  return 'd. 

Re-enter  MOTH  with  COSTARD. 

Mot/i.  A  wonder,  master  !  here's  a  Costard  broken  in 

a  shin. 
Arm.  Some  enigma,  some  riddle  :  come, —  thy  l'e?!Toy; 

—  begin. 
Cost.  No  egma,  no  riddle,  no  I' envoy ;  no  salve  in  the 
mail,  sir  :  O,  sir,   plantain,  a  plain  plantain  !  no  I'envoy, 
no  I ' envoy  ;  no  salve,  sir,  but  a  plantain  ! 

Arm.  By  virtue,  thou  enforcest  laughter;  thy  silly 
thought,  my  spleen :  the  heaving  of  my  lungs  provokes 
me  to  ridiculous  smiling.  O,  pardon  me,  my  stars ! 
Doth  the  inconsiderate  take  salve  for  l' envoy,  and  the 
word  /  'envoy  for  a  salve  } 

Moth.  Do  the  wise  think  them  other.?  is  not  l' envoy  a 

salve  .-* 
Arm.  No,  page  :  it  is  an  epilogue  or  discourse,  to  make 
plain 
Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tofore  been  sain. 
I  will  e.xample  it  : 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 
There's  the  moral.     Now  the  l' envoy. 

Moth.  I  will  add  the /'iv/z/^/.     Say  the  moral  again. 
Arm.  The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 

Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 
Moth.  Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door, 
And  stay'd  the  odds  by  adding  four. 
Now  will  I  begin  your  moral,  and  do  you  follow  with  my 
/  'envoy. 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 
Ar7n.  Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door. 

Staying  the  odds  by  adding  four. 
Moth.  A  good  /'envoy,   ending  in  the  goose:  would 

you  desire  more  ? 
Cost.  The  boy  hath  sold  him  a  bargain,  a  goose,  that's 
flat.— 
Sir,  your  pennyworth  is  good,  an  your  goose  be  fat. — 
To  sell  a  bargain  well  is  as  cunning  as  fast  and  loose : 
Let  me  see  —  a  fat  l' envoy  ;  ay,  that's  a  fat  goose. 
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Ann.  Come  hither,  come  hither.     How  did  this  argu- 
ment begin  ? 

MotJi.  By  saying  that  a  Costard  was  brolcen  in  a  shin. 
Then  call'd  you  for  the  l' envoy. 

Cost.   True,  and  I  for  a  plantain  :    thus   came  your  ar- 
gument in  ; 
Then  the  boy's  fat  V envoy,  the  goose  that  you  bought  ; 
And  he  ended  the  market. 

Arm.  But  tell  me ;  how  was  there  a  Costard  broken  in 
a  shin  ? 

Moth.  I  will  tell  you  sensibly. 

Cost.  Thou  hast  no  feeling  of  it,  Moth  :  I  will  speak 
that  r envoy : 

I  Costard,  running  out,  that  was  safely  within. 
Fell  over  the  threshold,  and  broke  my  shin. 

Arm.  We  will  talk  no  more  of  this  matter. 

Cost.  Till  there  be  more  matter  in  the  shin. 

Arm.  Sirrah  Costard,  I  will  enfranchise  thee. 

Cost.  O,  marry  me  to  one  Frances  :  —  I  smell  some 
r envoy,  some  goose,  in  this. 

Arm.  By  my  sweet  soul,  I  mean  setting  thee  at  liberty, 
enfreedoming  thy  person  :  thou  wert  immured,  restrained, 
captivated,  bound. 

Cost.  True,  true  ;  and  now  you  will  be  my  purgation, 
and  let  me  loose. 

Arm.  I  give  thee  thy  liberty,  set  thee  free  from  durance  ; 
and,  in  lieu  thereof,  impose  on  thee  nothing  but  this  :  — 
bear  this  significant  [ghnng  a  /ette7-]  to  the  country 
maid  Jaquenetta:  there  is  remuneration  [giving  money\, 
for  the  best  ward  of  mine  honor  is  rewarding  my  de- 
pendents.—  Moth,  follow.  [Exit. 

Moth.  Like  the  sequel,  I.  —  Signior  Costard,  adieu. 

Cost.  My  sweet  ounce  of  man's  flesh !  my  incony  Jew!^ 

[Exit  Moth. 
Now  will  I  look  to  his  remuneration.  Remuneration  ! 
O,  that's  the  Latin  word  for  three  farthings :  three  far- 
things —  remuneration.  —  "  What's  the  price  of  this  in- 
kle?"—  "  A  penny."  —  "No,  Fll  give  you  a  remunera- 
tion :  "  why,  it  carries  it.  —  Remuneration  !  —  why,  it  is 
a  fairer  name  than  French  crown.  I  will  never  buy  and 
sell  out  of  this  word. 

Enter  BiRON. 

Biron.  O,  my  good  knave  Costard!  exceedingly  well  met. 
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Cost.  Pray  you,  sir,  how  much  carnation  riband  may  a 
man  buy  for  a  remuneration  ? 

Biron.  What  is  a  remuneration  ? 

Cost.  Marry,  sir,  halfpenny  farthing. 

Biron.  O,  why,  then,  three-farthing-worth  of  silk. 

Cost.  I  thank  your  worship  :  (jod  be  wi'  you  ! 

Biron.  O,  stay,  slave  ;  I  niust  employ  thee  : 
As  thou  wilt  win  my  favor,  good  my  knave, 
Uo  one  thing  for  me  that  I  shall  entreat. 

Cost.  When  would  you  have  it  done,  sir  ? 

Biron.  O,  this  afternoon. 

Cost.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  sir :  fare  you  well. 

Biron.  O,  thou  knowest  not  what  it  is. 

Cost.  I  shall  know,  sir,  when  1  have  done  it. 

Biron.  Why,  villain,  thou  must  know  first. 

Cost.  I  will  come  to  your  worship  to-morrow  morning. 

Biron.  It  must  be  done  this  afternoon.  Hark,  slave, 
it  is  but  this  : — 

The  princess  comes  to  hunt  here  in  the  park, 
And  in  her  train  there  is  a  gentle  lady  ; 
When  tongues  speak  sweetly,  then  they  name  her  name, 
And  Rosaline  they  call  her  :   ask  for  her; 
And  to  her  white  hand  see  thou  do  commend 
This  seal'd-up  counsel.     There's  thy  guerdon  ;  go. 

[ Gi'i'ini^  money 

Cost.  Gardon, —  O  sweet  gardon  !  better  than  remuner- 
ation !  eleven-pence  farthing  better  :  most  sweet  gardon  ! 
—  I  will  do  it,  sir,  in  j)rint. —  Gardon  —  remuneration. 

[Exit. 

Biron.  O, —  and  I,  forsooth,  in  love  !    I,  that  have  been 
love's  whip  ; 
A  very  beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh  ; 
A  critic,  nay,  a  night-watch  constable ; 
A  domineering  pedant  o'er  the  boy. 
Than  whom  no  mortal  so  magnificent ! 
This  whimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy; 
This  senior-junior,  giant-dwarf,  Dan  Cu])id  ; 
Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms, 
Th'  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans, 
Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents, 
Dread  prince  of  plackets,  king  of  codpieces, 
Sole  imperator  and  great  general 
Of  trotting  paritors  :  —  O  my  little  heart  !  — 
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And  I  to  be  a  corporal  of  his  field, 
And  wear  his  colors  like  a  tumbler's  hoop  ! 
'.Vhat,  what !  I  love  !  I  sue  !  I  seek  a  wife  ! 
A  woman,  that  is  like  a  German  clock, 
jtill  a-repairing ;  ever  out  of  frame  ; 
And  never  going  right,  being  a  watch, 
But  being  watch'd  that  it  may  still  go  right  ! 
Nay,  to  be  perjur'd,  which  is  worst  of  all  ; 
And,  among  three,  to  love  the  worst  of  all  ; 
A  whitely  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow, 
With  two  pitch-balls  stuck  in  her  face  for  eyes; 
Ay,  and,  by  heaven,  one  that  will  do  the  deed, 
Though  Argus  were  her  eunuch  and  her  guard  : 
And  I  to  sigh  for  her  !  to  watch  for  her  ! 
To  pray  for  her  !     Go  to  ;  it  is  a  plague 
That  Cupid  will  impose  for  my  neglect 
Of  his  almighty  dreadful  little  might. 
Well,  I  will  love,  write,  sigh,  pray,  sue,  and  groan  : 
Some  men  must  love  my  lady,  and  some  Joan.         [Exz't. 

ACT    IV. 

Scene  I.    A  part  of  the  park. 

Enter  the  Princess,  Rosaline,  Maria,  Katharine, 
BOYET,  Lords,  Attendants,  and  a  Forester. 

Prin.  Was  that  the  king,  that  spurr'd  his  horse  so  hard 
Against  the  steep  uprising  of  the  hill  } 

Boyet.  I  know  not  ;  but  I  think  it  was  nqt  he. 

Prin.  Whoe'er  he  was,  he  show'd  a  mounting  mind. 
Well,  lords,  to-day  we  shall  have  our  dispatch  : 
On  Saturday  we  will  return  to  France. — 
Then,  forester,  my  friend,  where  is  the  bush 
That  we  must  stand  and  play  the  murderer  in  .'' 

For.  Hereby,  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  coppice  ; 
A  stand  where  you  may  make  the  fairest  shoot. 

Prin.  I  thank  my  beauty,  I  am  fair  that  shoot. 
And  thereupon  thou  speak'st  the  fairest  shoot. 

For.  Pardon  me,  madam,  for  I  meant  not  so. 

Prin.  What,  what  ?  first  praise  me,  and  again  say  ,10  1 
O  short-liv'd  pride  !     Not  fair  .''  alack  for  woe  ! 

For.  Yes,  madam,  fair. 

Prin.  Nay,  never  paint  me  no'' 
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Where  fair  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  tlie  brow. 
Here,  good  my  glass,  take  tins  for  telling  true : 

\Giviiig  hi'fn  mojiey. 
Fair  payment  for  foul  words  is  more  than  due. 

For.  Nothing  but  fair  is  that  which  you  inherit. 

Prin.  See,  see,  my  beauty  will  be  sav'd  by  merit ! 
O  heresy  in  fair,  fit  for  these  days  ! 
A  giving  hand,  though  foul,  shall  have  fair  praise. — 
But  come,  the  bow  :  —  now  mercy  goes  to  kill, 
And  shooting  well  is  then  accounted  ill. 
Thus  will  I  save  my  credit  in  the  shoot  : 
Not  wounding,  pity  would  not  let  me  do't ; 
If  wounding,  then  it  was  to  show  my  skill. 
That  more  for  praise  than  purpose  meant  to  kill. 
And,  out  of  question,  so  it  is  sometimes, — 
Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes. 
When,  for  fame's  sake,  for  praise,  an  outwrrd  p;.rt. 
We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart ; 
As  I  for  praise  alone  now  seek  to  spill 
The  poor  deer's  blood,  that  my  heart  means  no  ill. 

Boyet.  Do  not  curst  wives  hold  that  self-sovereignty 
Only  for  praise'  sake,  when  they  strive  to  i^e 
Lords  o'er  their  lords  ? 

Prt'n.  Only  for  praise  :  the  praise  we  may  afford 
To  any  lady  that  subdues  a  lord. 

Boyei.  Here  comes  a  member  of  the  commonwealth. 

Enter  Costard. 

Cost.  God  dig-you-den  all !     Pray  you,   which    is  the 
head  lady  ? 

Prin.  Thou  shalt  know  her,  fellow,  by  the  rest  that 
have  no  heads. 

Cost.  Which  is  the  greatest  lady,  the  highest  } 

Prin.  The  thickest  and  the  tallest. 

Cost.  The  thickest  and  the  tallest !  it  is  so  ;  truth  is  truth. 
An  your  waist,  mistress,  were  as  slender  as  my  wit. 
One  o'  these  maids'  girdles  for  your  waist  should  be  fit. 
Arc  not  you  the  chief  woman  }  you  are  the  thickest  here. 

Prin.  What's  your  will,  sir  .'  what's  your  will .'' 

Cost.  I  have  a  letter  from  Monsieur  Biron  to  one  Lady 
Rosaline. 

Prin.  O,  thy  letter,    thy   letter!  he's  a  good  friend  of 
mine: 
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Stand  aside,  good  bearer. —  Boyet,  you  can  carve  ; 
Break  up  this  capon. 

B.)yet.  I  am  bound  to  serve. — 

This  letter  is  mistoolv,  it  importeth  none  here  ; 
It  is  writ  to  Jaquenetta. 

Prin.  We  will  read  it,  I  swear. 

Break  the  neck  of  the  wax,  and  every  one  give  ear. 

Boyet.  [reads]  "  By  heaven,  that  thou  art  fair,  is  most 
infallible  ;  true,  that  thou  art  beauteous  ;  truth  itself,  that 
thou  art  lovely.  More  fairer  than  fair,  beautiful  than 
beauteous,  truer  than  truth  itself,  have  commiseration  on 
thy  heroical  vassal !  The  magnanimous  and  most  illus- 
trate king  Cophetua  set  eye  upon  the  pernicious  and  in- 
dubitate  beggar  Penelophon ;  and  he  it  was  that  might 
rightly  say,  Vent,  vidi,  vici ;  which  to  anatomize  in  the 
vulgar, —  O  base  and  obscure  vulgar!  —  videlicet,  He 
came,  saw,  and  overcame :  he  came,  one  ;  saw,  two ; 
overcame,  three.  Who  came  ?  the  king :  why  did  he 
come.''  to  see:  why  did  he  see.''  to  overcome:  to  whom 
came  he  ?  to  the  beggar  :  what  saw  he  ?  the  beggar : 
who  overcame  he?  the  beggar.  The  conclusion  is  vic- 
tory: on  whose  side.''  the  king's.  The  captive  is  enriched  : 
on  whose  side  ?  the  beggar's.  The  catastrophe  is  a 
nuptial :  on  whose  side  .''  the  king's, —  no,  on  both  in  one, 
or  one  in  both.  I  am  the  king  ;  for  so  stands  the  compari- 
son :  thou  the  beggar;  for  so  witnesseth  thy  lowliness. 
Shall  I  command  thy  love  ?  I  may :  shall  I  enforce  thy 
love?  I  could:  shall  I  entreat  thy  love?  I  will.  What 
shalt  thou  exchange  for  rags  ?  robes  ;  for  tittles  ?  titles  ; 
for  thyself?  me.  Thus,  expecting  thy  reply,  I  profane 
my  lips  on  thy  foot,  my  eyes  on  thy  picture,  and  my  heart 
on  thy  every  part. —  Thine,  in  the  dearest  design  of  in- 
dustry, Don  Adriano  de  Armado. 
"  Thus  dost  thou  hear  the  Nemean  lion  roar 

'Gainst  thee,  thou  lamb,  that  standest  as  his  prey. 

Submissive  fall  his  princely  feet  before, 
And  he  from  forage  will  incline  to  play : 

But  if  thou  strive,  poor  soul,  what  art  thou  then? 

Food  for  his  rage,  repasture  for  his  den." 

Prin.  What  plume  of  feathers  is  he  that  indited  this 
letter  ? 
What  vane  ?    what    weathercock  ?    did   you   ever  hear 
better  ? 
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Boyct.  I  am  much  decciv'd  but  I  remember  the  style. 

Prill.  Else  your  memory  is  bad,  going  o'er  it  erewhile. 

Boyet.  This  Armado  is  a  Spaniard,  that  keeps  here  in 
court ; 
A  phantasm,  a  Monarcho,  and  one  that  makes  sport 
To  the  prince  and  his  book-mates. 

F'rtn.  Thou  fellow,  a  word : 

Who  gave  thee  this  letter  } 

Cost.  I  told  you  ;  my  lord. 

Prin.  To  whom  shouldst  thou  give  it } 

Cost.  From  mv  lord  to  my  lady. 

Prin.  From  which  lord  to  which  lady  } 

Cost.  From  my  Lord  Biron,  a  good  master  of  mine, 
To  a  lady  of  France  that  he  call'd  Rosaline. 

Prin.  Thou   hast   mistaken   his  letter,— Come,  lords, 
away. — 
Here,  sweet,  put  up  this  :  'twill  be  thine  another  day. 

[Exeunt  Princess  and  'Prain. 

Boyet.  Who  is  the  suitor?  who  is  the  suitor .> 

^^•f-  Shall  I  teach  you  to  know.? 

Boyet.  Ay,  my  continent  of  beauty. 

^<^^-  Why,  she  that  bears  the  bow. 

Finely  put  off ! 

Boyet.  My  lady  goes  to  kill  horns  ;  but,  if  thou  marry, 
Hang  me  by  the  neck,  if  horns  that  year  miscarry. 
P^inely  put  on  ! 

Pos.  Well,  then,  I  am  the  shooter. 

Soyet.  And  who  is  your  deer  ? 

Pos.  If  we  choose  by  the  horns,  yourself :  come  not  near. 
Finely  put  on,  indeed  ! 

Mar.  You  still  wrangle  with  her,  Boyet,  and  she  strikes 
at  the  brow. 

Boyet.  But  she  herself  is  hit  lower  :    have  I    hit    her 
now }  , 

Pos.  Shall  I  come  upon  thee  with  an  old  saying,  that 
was  a  man  when  King  Pepin  of  France  was  a  little  boy, 
as  touching  the  hit  it? 

Boyet.  So  I  may  answer  thee  with  one  as  old,  that  was 
a  woman  when  (2ueen  Guinever  of  Britain  was  a  little 
wench,  as  touching  the  hit  it. 

Pos, 

"Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  hit  it,  hit  it. 
Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  my  good  man." 
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Boyet. 

"  An  I  cannot,  cannot,  cannot, 
An  I  cannot,  another  can." 

{^Exeunt  Ros.  and  Kath. 
Cost.  By  my  troth,  most  pleasant :  how  both  did  fit  it ! 
Mar.  A  mark  marvelous  well  shot,  for  they  both  did 

hit  it. 
Boyet.  A  mark  !     O,  mark  but  that  mark  !     A  mark, 
says  my  lady  ! 
Let  the  mark  have  a  prick  in't,  to  mete  at,  if  it  may  be. 
Ma)'.  Wide  o'  the  bow-hand  !  i' faith,  your  hand  is  out. 
Cost.  Indeed,  'a  must  shoot  nearer,  or  he'll  ne'er  hit  the 

clout. 
Boyet.  An  if  my  hand  be  out,  then  belike  your  hand 

is  in. 
Cost.  Then  will  she  get   the   upshot   by  cleaving  the 

pin. 
Mar.  Come,  come,  you  talk  greasily :  your  lips  grow 

foul. 
Cost.  She's  too  hard  for  you  at  pricks,  sir :  challenge 

her  to  bowl. 
Boyet.  I  fear  too  much  rubbing.    Good  night,  my  good 
owl.  [Exeunt  Boyet  and  Maria. 

Cost.  By  my  soul,  a  swain  !    a  most  simple  clown  ! 
Lord,  Lord,  how  the  ladies  and  I  have  put  him  down ! 
O'  my  troth,  most  sweet  jests  !   most  incony  vulgar  wit ! 
When  it  comes  so  smoothly  off,  so  obscenely,  as  it  were, 

so  fit. 
Armador  o'  the  one  side  ;  —  O,  most  dainty  man  ! 
To  see  him  walk  before  a  lady  and  to  bear  her  fan  ! 
To  see  him  kiss  his  hand  !  and  how  most  sweetly  'a  will 

swear !  — 
And  his  page  o'  t'  other  side,  that  handful  of  wit  ! 
Ah,  heavens,  it  is  a  most  pathetical  nit ! 
Sola,  sola!  [Shouting  within. 

[Exit  Costard,  running. 

Scene  IL  Another  part  of  the  park. 

Enter  HoLOFERNES,  SiR  Nathaniel,  and  Dull. 

Nath.    Very  reverend  sport,  truly ;    and  done  in  the 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience. 
Hoi.  The  deer  was,  as  you  know,  in  sanguis,  —  blood ; 
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ripe  as  a  pomewater,  who  now  hangeth  like  a  jewel  in  the 
ear  of  caliaii, —  the  sky,  the  welkin,  the  heaven  ;  and 
anon  falleth  like  a  crab  on  the  face  of  terra, —  the  soil, 
the  land,  the  earth. 

Nath.  Truly,  Master  Holofernes,  the  epithets  are 
sweetly  varied,  like  a  scholar  at  the  least  :  but,  sir,  I  as- 
sure ye,  it  was  a  buck  of  the  first  head. 

Hoi.  Sir  Nathaniel, //«2^rt^rr<?fl^£». 

Dull.  'Twas  not  a  Jiaud  credo  ;  'twas  a  pricket. 

Hoi.  Most  barbarous  intimation  !  yet  a  kind  of  insinua- 
tion, as  it  were,  in  via,  in  way,  of  explication  ;  facere,  as 
it  were,  replication,  or,  rather,  ostcntare,  to  show,  as  it 
were,  his  inclination, —  after  his  undressed,  unpolished, 
uneducated,  unpruned,  untrained,  or,  rather,  unlettered, 
or,  ratherest,  unconfirmed  fashion,  —  to  insert  again  my 
hand  credo  for  a  deer. 

Dull.  I  said  the  deer  was  not  a  Jiaud  credo;  'twas  a 
pricket. 

Hoi.  Twice-sod  simplicity,  bis  coctus ! 
O  thou  monster  Ignorance,  how  deformed  dost  thou  look  ! 

NatJi.  Sir,  he  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that  are 
bred  in  a  book  ;  he  hath  not  eat  paper,  as  it  were ;  he 
hath  not  drunk  ink :  his  intellect  is  not  replenished;  he 
is  only  an  animal,  only  sensible  in  the  duller  parts ; 
And  such  barren  plants  are  set  before  us,  that  we  thank- 
ful should  be  — 
Which  we  of  taste  and  feeling  are  —  for  those  parts  that 

do  fructify  in  us  more  than  he. 
For  as  it  would  ill  become  me  to  be  vain,  indiscreet,  or  a 

fool. 
So,  were  there  a  patch  set  on  learning,  to  set  him  in  a 

school : 
But,  oniJic  bene,  say  I ;  being  of  an  old  father's  mind, — 
"  Many  can  brook  the  weather  that  love  not  the  wind." 

Dull.  You  two  are  book-men  :  can  you  tell  by  your  wit 
What  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birth,  that's  not  five 
weeks  old  as  yet .'' 

Hoi.  Dictynna.goodmanDull;  Dictynna,goodman  Dull. 

Dull.  What  is  Dictynna  ? 

Nath.  A  title  to  Phoebe,  to  Luna,  to  the  moon. 

Hoi.  The  moon  was  a  month  old  when  Adam  was  no 
more, 
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And  raught  not  to  five  weeks  when  he  came  to  five-score. 
The  allusion  holds  in  the  exchange. 

Diill.  'Tis  true  indeed ;  the  collusion  holds  in  the  ex- 
change. 

Hoi.  God  comfort  thy  capacity !  I  say,  the  allusion 
holds  in  the  exchange. 

Dull.  And  I  say,  the  pollusion  holds  in  the  exchange ; 
for  the  moon  is  never  but  a  month  old  :  and  I  say  beside, 
that  'twas  a  pricket  that  the  princess  killed. 

Hoi.  Sir  Nathaniel,  will  you  hear  an  extemporal  epitaph 
on  the  death  of  the  deer.-*  and,  to  humor  the  ignorant,  I 
have  called  the  deer  the  princess  killed  a  pricket. 

Nath.  Perge,  ^oofS.  Master  Holofernes,  po'ge ;    so  it 
shall  please  you  to  abrogate  scurrility. 

Hoi.  I  will  something  affect  the  letter,  for  it  argues 
facility. 
The  preyful  princess  pierc'd  and  prick'd  a  pretty  pleasing 
pricket ; 
Some  say  a  sore ;  but  not  a  sore,  till  now  made  sore 
with  shooting. 
The  dogs  did  yell :    put  /  to  sore,  then  sorel  jumps  from 
thicket ; 
Or  pricket,  sore,  or  else  sorel ;  the  people  fall  a-hooting. 
If  sore  be  sore,  then  /  to  sore  makes  fifty  sores  :  O  sore  // 
Of  one  sore  I  an  hundred  make  by  adding  but  one  more  /. 

Nath.  A  rare  talent ! 

Dull,  {aside. '\  If  a  talent  be  a  claw,  look  how  he  claws 
him  with  a  talent. 

Hoi.  This  is  a  gift  that  I  have,  simple,  simple  ;  a  foolish 
extravagant  spirit,  full  of  forms,  figures,  shapes,  objects, 
ideas  ;  apprehensions,  motions,  revolutions  :  these  are  be- 
got in  the  ventricle  of  memory,  nourished  in  the  womli  of 
pia  mater,  and  delivered  upon  the  mellowing  of  occasion. 
But  the  gift  is  good  in  those  in  whom  it  is  acute,  and  I 
am  thankful  for  it. 

Nath.  Sir,  I  praise  the  Lord  for  you  :  and  so  may  my 
parishioners  ;  for  their  sons  are  well  tutored  by  you,  and 
their  daughters  profit  verj'  greatly  under  you:  you  are  a 
good  member  of  the  commonwealth. 

Hoi.  Mehercle,  if  their  sons  be  ingenious,  they  shall 
want  no  instruction  ;  if  their  daughters  be  capable,  I  will 
put  it  to  them  :  but,  vir  sapit  qui  paiica  loquitur.  A 
soul  feminine  saluteth  us. 
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Enter  Jaquenetta  and  Costard. 

Jaq.  God  give  you  good  morrow,  master  person. 

Hoi.  Master  person, —  quasi  pers-on.  And  if  one 
should  be  pierced,  which  is  the  one  ? 

Cost.  Marry,  master  schoolmaster,  he  that  is  likest  to  a 
hogshead. 

Hoi.  Of  piercing  a  hogshead  !  a  good  luster  of  conceit 
in  a  turf  of  earth  ;  fire  enough  for  a  Hint,  pearl  enough  for 
a  swine  :    'tis  pretty  ;    it  is  well. 

Jaq.  Good  master  person,  be  so  good  as  read  me  this 
letter :  it  was  given  me  by  Costard,  and  sent  me  from 
Don  Armado :  I  beseech  you,  read  it. 

Hoi.  Fauste,  precor,  gelidd  quando  pecus  omtte  sub 
umbra  Rum  in  at, —  and  so  forth.  Ah,  good  old  Mantuan  ! 
I  may  speak  of  thee  as  the  traveler  doth  of  Venice  ; 

Venegia,    Venegia, 


Chi  71071  te  vcde,  ei  7i07i  te  pregia. 

Old  Mantuan,  old  Mantuan!  who  understandeth  thee  not, 
loves  thee  not.—  Ut,  re,  sol,  la,  77ii,fa. —  Under  pardon,  sir, 
what  are  the  contents  .''  or  rather,  as  Horace  says  in  his  — 
What,  my  soul,  verses  } 

Nath.  Ay,  sir,  and  very  learned. 

Hoi.  Let  me  hear  a  staff,  a  stanza,  a  verse  ;  Ifge,  do77ii7ic. 

Nath.  [reads] 

"  If  love  make  me  forsworn,  how  shall  I  swear  to  love  ? 
Ah,  never  faith  could  hold,  if  not  to  beauty  vow'd  ! 
Though  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  I'll  faithful  prove ; 
Those  thoughts  to  me  were  oaks,  to  thee  like  osiers 
bow'd. 
Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  book  thine  eyes, 

Where  all  those  pleasures  live  that  art  would  com- 
prehend : 
If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall  suffice  ; 
Well  learned  is  that  tongue  that  well  can  thee  com- 
mend, 
All  ignorant  that  soul  that  sees  thee  without  wonder, — 

Which  is  to  me  some  praise  that  I  thy  parts  admire  : 
Thy   eye    Jove's  lightning  bears,  thy  voice  his  dreadful 
thunder. 
Which,  not  to  anger  bent,  is  music  and  sweet  fire. 
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Celestial  as  thou  art,  O,  pardon  love  this  wrong, 
That   sings   the   heavens'  praise   with    such   an    earthly 
tongue." 

Hoi.  You  find  not  the  apostrophes,  and  so  miss  the 
accent  :  let  me  supervise  the  canzonet.  Here  are  only 
numbers  ratified ;  but,  for  the  elegancy,  facility,  and  gol- 
den cadence  of  poesy,  caret.  Ovidius  Naso  was  the  man  : 
and  why,  indeed,  Naso,  but  for  smelling  out  the  odor- 
iferous flowers  of  fancy,  the  jerks  of  invention  }  Imitari 
is  nothing :  so  doth  the  hound  his  master,  the  ape  his 
keeper,  the  tired  horse  his  rider. —  But,  damosella  virgin, 
was  this  directed  to  you } 

Jaq.  Ay,  sir,  from  one  Monsieur  Biron,  one  of  the 
strange  queen's  lords. 

Hoi.  I  will  overglance  the  superscript:  "To  the  snow- 
white  hand  of  the  most  beauteous  Lady  Rosaline."  1 
will  look  again  on  the  intellect  of  the  letter,  for  the  nom- 
ination of  the  party  writing  to  the  person  written  unto : 
"  Your  ladyship's  in  all  desired  employment,  BiRON." — 
Sir  Nathaniel,  this  Biron  is  one  of  the  votaries  with  the 
king ;  and  here  he  hath  framed  a  letter  to  a  sequent  of 
the  stranger  queen's,  which  accidentally,  or  by  the  way 
of  progression,  hath  miscarried. — Trip  and  go,  my  sweet ; 
deliver  this  paper  into  the  royal  hand  of  the  king  :  it 
may  concern  much.  Stay  not  thy  compliment ;  I  forgive 
thy  duty :  adieu. 

Jaq.  Good  Costard,  go  with  me. —  Sir,  God  save  your 
life! 

Cost.  Have  with  thee,  my  girl.  {^Exeunt  Cost,  and  Jaq. 

Nath.  Sir,  you  have  done  this  in  the  fear  of  God,  very 
religiously;  and,  as  a  certain  father  saith  — 

Hoi.  Sir,  tell  me  not  of  the  father ;  I  do  fear  colora- 
ble colors.  But  to  return  to  the  verses :  did  they  please 
you,  Sir  Nathaniel  ? 

Nath.  Marvelous  well  for  the  pen. 

Hoi.  I  do  dine  to-day  at  the  father's  of  a  certain 
pupil  of  mine ;  where,  if,  before  repast,  it  shall  please 
you  to  gratify  the  table  with  a  grace,  I  will,  on  my 
privilege  I  have  with  the  parents  of  the  foresaid  child 
or  pupil,  undertake  your  ben  venuto  ;  where  I  will  prove 
those  verses  to  be  very  unlearned,  neither  savoring-  of 
poetry,  wit,  nor  invention  :  I  beseech  your  society. 
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Nath.  And  thank  you  too ;  for  society,  saith  the  text, 
is  the  happiness  of  Hfe. 

Hoi.  And.  certes,  the  text  most  infallibly  concludes  it. 
\To  Ditll^  Sir,  I  do  invite  you  too;  you  shall  not  say 
me  nay  :  paitca  verba.  Away  !  the  gentles  are  at  their 
game,  and  we  will  to  our  recreation.  \^Exeunt. 

Scene  III.     Another  part  of  the  park. 
Enter  BiRON,  with  a  paper. 

Biron.  The  king  he  is  hunting  the  deer  ;  I  am  coursing 
myself :  they  have  pitched  a  toil ;  I  am  toiling  in  a  pitch, 
—  pitch  that  defiles  :  defile !  a  foul  word.  Well.  Sit  thee 
down,  sorrow  !  for  so  they  say  the  fool  said,  and  so  say 
I,  and  I  the  fool :  well  proved,  wit !  By  the  Lord,  this 
love  is  as  mad  as  Ajax  :  it  kills  sheep ;  it  kills  me,  I  a 
sheep  :  well  proved  again  o'  my  side !  I  will  not  love  :  if 
I  do,  hang  me  ;  i'  faith,  I  will  not.  O,  but  her  eye, —  by 
this  light,  but  for  her  eye,  I  would  not  love  her ;  yes,  for 
her  two  eyes.  Well,  I  do  nothing  in  the  world  but  lie, 
and  lie  in  my  throat.  By  heaven,  I  do  love  :  and  it  hath 
taught  me  to  rhyme,  ancl  to  be  melancholy;  and  here  is 
part  of  my  rhyme,  and  here  my  melancholy.  Well,  she 
hath  one  o'  my  sonnets  already:  the  clown  bore  it,  the 
fool  sent  it,  and  the  lady  hath  it  :  sweet  clown,  sweeter 
fool,  sweetest  lady  !  By  the  world,  I  would  not  care  a 
pin,  if  the  other  three  were  in. —  Here  comes  one  with  a 
paper:  God  give  him  grace  to  groan  ! 

[Gets  up  into  a  tree. 

Enter  the  King,  with  a  paper. 

King.  Ay  me ! 

Biron.  {aside'X  Shot,  by  heaven  !  —  Proceed,  sweet 
Cupid  :  thou  hast  thumped  him  with  thy  bird-bolt  under 
the  left  pap. —  In  faith,  secrets ! 

King,  [reads] 

"  So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not 
To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose, 

As  thy  eye-beams,  when  their  fresh  rays  have  smot 
The  night  of  dew  that  on  my  cheeks  down  Hows: 

Nor  shines  the  silver  moon  one-half  so  bright 
Through  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  deep, 
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As  doth  thy  face  through  tears  of  mine  give  light ; 

Thou  shin'st  in  every  tear  that  I  do  weep : 
No  drop  but  as  a  coach  doth  carry  thee; 

So  ridest  thou  triumphing  in  my  woe. 
Do  but  behold  the  tears  that  swell  in  me, 

And  they  thy  glory  through  my  grief  will  show : 
But  do  not  love  thyself ;  then  thou  wilt  keep 
My  tears  for  glasses,  and  still  make  me  weep. 
O  queen  of  queens  !  how  far  thou  dost  excel, 
No  thought  can  think,  nor  tongue  of  mortal  tell." — 
How  shall  she  know  my  griefs  ?      I'll  drop  the  paper  :  — 
Sweet  leaves,  shade  folly. —  Who  is  he  comes  here  ? 

{^Steps  aside. 
What,  Longaville  !  and  reading  !  listen,  ear. 

Biron.  \aside\  Now,  in  thy  likeness,  one  more  fool 
appear ! 

Enter 'Lo^GKNl'L'L'E,  with  a  paper. 

Long.  Ay  me,  I  am  forsworn  ! 

Biron.  [aside]  Why,  he  comes  in  like  a  perjure,  wear- 
ing papers. 
King,  {aside]  In   love,    I   hope :    sweet  fellowship   in 

shame  ! 
Biron.  {aside]  One  drunkard  loves  another  of  the  name. 
Lofig.  Am  I  the  first  that  have  been  perjur'd  so  .'' 
Biron.  {aside]  I  could  put  thee  in  comfort, —  not   by 
two  that  I  know  : 
Thou  mak'st  the  triumviry,  the  corner-cap  of  society. 
The  shape  of  Love's  Tyburn  that  hangs  up  simplicity. 

Long.  I  fear  these  stubborn  lines  lack  power  to  move  :  — r 
O  sweet  Maria,  empress  of  my  love  !  — 
These  numbers  will  I  tear,  and  write  in  prose. 

Biron.  {aside]  O,  rhymes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's 
hose  : 
Disfigure  not  his  slop. 
Long.  This  same  shall  go. — •  {Reads. 

"  Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye, 
'Gainst  whom  the  world  can  not  hold  argument, 

Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjur}- .' 

Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  no  punishment. 

A  woman  I  forswore ;  but  I  will  prove, 

Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee  : 
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My  VOW  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love ; 

Thy  grace  being  gain'd  cures  all  disgrace  in  me. 
Vows  are  but  breath,  and  breath  a  vapor  is : 

Then  tnou,  fair  sun,  which  on  my  earth  dost  shine, 
Exhal'st  this  vapor-vow  ;  in  thee  it  is  : 

If  broken  then,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine  : 
If  by  me  broke,  what  fool  is  not  so  wise 

To  lose  an  oath  to  win  a  paradise  ?  " 
Biron.  \aside\  This  is  the  liver-vein,  which  makes  flesh 
a  deity, 
A  green  goose  a  goddess  :  pure,  pure  idolatry. 
God  amend  us,  God  amend  !  we  are  much  out  o'  the  way. 
Long.  By  whom  shall  1  send  this  ?  —  Company  !  stay, 

\Steps  aside. 
Biron.  \aside\  All  hid,  all  hid,  an  old  infant  play. 
Like  a  demigod  here  sit  I  in  the  sky, 
And  wretched  fools'  secrets  heedfully  o'er-eye. 
More  sacks  to  the  mill !     O  heavens,  I  have  my  wish ! 

Enter   Dumain,  with  a  paper. 
Dumain  transform'd  !  four  woodcocks  in  a  dish  ! 
Diivi.  O  most  divine  Kate  ! 
Biron.  [aside]  O  most  profane  coxcomb  ! 
Z>uni.  By  heaven,  the  wonder  of  a  mortal  eye  ! 
Biron.  \aside\  By  earth,  she    is  but  corporal :  there 

you  lie. 
Dum.  Her  amber  hairs  for  foul  have  amber  quoted. 
Biron.  \aside\  An  amber-color'd  raven  was  well  noted. 
Dum.  As  upright  as  the  cedar. 
Biron.  [aside\  Stoops,  I  say  ; 

Her  shoulder  is  with  child. 

Dum.  As  fair  as  day. 

Biroii.  [aside]  Ay,  as  some  days ;  but  then  no  sun 

must  shine. 
Dum.  O,  that  I  had  my  wish  ! 
Long,  [aside]  And  I  had  mine  ! 

King,  [aside]  And  I  mine  too,  good  Lord  ! 
Biron.  [aside]  Amen,  so   I  had  mine :  is  not  that  a 

good  word  .-' 
Dum.  I  would  forget  her;  but  a  fever  she 
Reigns  in  my  blood,  and  will  remember'd  lie. 

Biron.  [aside]  A  fever  in  your  blood  !  why,  then  incision 
Would  let  her  out  in  saucers  :  sweet  misprision  ! 
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Dum.  Once  more  I'll  read  the  ode  that  I  have  writ. 
Biron.  [aszWe]  Once  more  I'll  mark  how  love  can  vary 

wit. 
Pum.  [reads] 

"  On  a  day  —  alack  the  day !  — 
Love,  whose  month  is  ever  May, 
Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air  : 
Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind. 
All  unseen,  can  passage  find  ; 
That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 
Wish'd  himself  the  heaven's  breath. 
Air,  quoth  he,  thy  cheeks  may  blow  ; 
Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so ! 
But,  alack,  my  hand  is  sworn 
Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn  ;  — 
Vow,  alack,  for  youth  unmeet. 
Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet ! 
Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me. 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee  ; 
Thou  for  whom  Jove  would  swear 
Juno  but  an  Ethiop  were  ; 
And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 
Turning  mortal  for  thy  love." 

This  will  I  send,  and  something  else  more  plain, 
That  shall  express  my  true  love's  lasting  pain. 
O,  w^ould  the  king,  Biron,  and  Longaville, 
Were  lovers  too  !     Ill,  to  example  ill. 
Would  from  my  forehead  wipe  a  perjur'd  note  ; 
For  none  offend  where  all  alike  do  dote. 

Lon^-.  {advancing]  Dumain,  thy  love  is  far  from  charity, 
That  in  love's  grief  desir'st  society  : 
You  may  look  pale,  but  I  should  blush,  I  know, 
To  be  o'erheard  and  taken  napping  so. 

Kmg.  [advancing]  Come,  sir,  your  blush  :  as  his  your 
case  is  such  ; 
You  chide  at  him,  offending  twice  as  much  : 
You  do  not  love  Maria  ;  Longaville 
Did  never  sonnet  for  her  sake  compile. 
Nor  never  lay  his  wreathed  arms  athwart 
His  loving  bosom,  to  keep  down  his  heart ! 
I  have  been  closely  shrouded  in  this  bush, 
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And  mark'd  you  both,  and  for  you  both  did  blush  : 
I  heard  your  guilty  rhymes,  observ'd  your  fashion, 
Saw  sighs  reek  from  you,  noted  well  your  passion  : 
Ay  me  !  says  one  ;  O  Jove  !  the  other  cries  ; 
One's  hairs  were  gold,  crystal  the  other's  eyes . 
You  would  for  paradise  break  faith  and  troth  ;  [  To  Lo7ti^. 
And  Jove,  for  your  love,  would  infringe  an  oath.  [  To  Duiii. 
What  will  Biron  say  when  that  he  shall  hear 
Of  faith  infringed,  which  such  zeal  did  swear  ? 
How  will  he  scorn  !  how  will  he  spend  his  wit ! 
How  will  he  triumph,  leap,  and  laugh  at  it ! 
For  all  the  wealth  that  ever  I  did  see, 
I  would  not  have  him  know  so  much  by  me. 
Biron.  Now  step  I  forth  to  whip  hypocrisy. 

{Descends  from  the  tree. 
Ah,  good  my  liege,  I  pray  thee,  pardon  me ! 
Good  heart,  what  grace  hast  thou,  thus  to  reprove 
These  worms  for  loving,  that  art  most  in  love .'' 
Your  eyes  do  make  no  coaches ;  in  your  tears 
There  is  no  certain  princess  that  appears  ; 
You'll  not  be  perjur'd,  'tis  a  hateful  thing; 
Tush,  none  but  minstrels  like  of  sonneting! 
But  are  you  not  ashani'd.'  nay,  are  you  not, 
All  three  of  you,  to  be  thus  much  o'ershot  ? 
You  found  his  mote  ;  the  king  your  mote  did  see  ; 
But  I  a  beam  do  find  in  each  of  three. 

0,  what  a  scene  of  fooler)-  have  I  seen, 

Of  sighs,  of  groans,  of  sorrow,  and  of  teen ! 

O  me,  with  what  strict  patience  have  I  sat, 

To  see  a  king  transformed  to  a  gnat ! 

To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  a  gig. 

And  profound  Solomon  tuning  a  jig, 

And  Nestor  play  at  push-pin  with  the  boys, 

And  critic  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys ! 

Where  lies  thy  grief,  O,  tell  me,  good  Dumain? 

And,  gentle  Longaville,  where  lies  thy  pain  } 

And  where  my  liege 's.-*  all  about  the  breast :  — 

A  caudle,  ho ! 

Kitig.  Too  bitter  is  thy  jest. 
Are  we  betray 'd  thus  to  thy  over-view  .-* 

Biron.  Not  you  to  me,  but  I  betray'd  by  you : 

1,  that  am  honest;  I,  that  hold  it  sin 
To  break  the  vow  I  am  engaged  in ; 
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I  am  betray 'd,  by  keeping  company 
With  men  like  you,  men  of  inconstancy. 
When  shall  you  see  me  write  a  thing  in  rhyme? 
Or  groan  for  love  ?  or  spend  a  minute's  time 
In  pruning  me?     When  shall  you  hear  that  I 
Will  praise  a  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  an  eye, 
A  gait,  a  state,  a  brow,  a  breast,  a  waist, 
A  leg,  a  limb  ?  — 

King.  Soft !  whither  away  so  fast  ? 

A  true  man  or  a  thief  that  gallops  so  ? 

Biron.  I  post  from  love  :  good  lover,  let  me  go. 

Enter  JAQUENETTA  a7ld  COSTARD, 

Jaq.  God  bless  the  king  ! 

Kmg.  What  present  hast  thou  there  ? 

Cost.  Some  certain  treason. 

King.  What  makes  treason  here  } 

Cost.  Nay,  it  makes  nothing,  sir. 

King.  If  it  mar  nothing  neither, 

The  treason  and  you  go  in  peace  away  together. 

Jaq.  I  beseech  your  grace,  let  this  letter  be  read  : 
Our  person  misdoubts  it ;  it  was  treason,  he  said. 

King.  Biron,  read  it  over.    [Givitig  hiin  the  letter. \ 
Where  hadst  thou  it  } 
Jaq.  Of  Costard. 
King.  Where  hadst  thou  it .'' 
Cost.  Of  Dun  Adramadio,  Dun  Adramadio. 

[Biron  tears  the  letter. 
King.  How  now !  what  is  in  you  ?  why  dost  thou  tear 

it.? 
Biron.  A  toy,  my  liege,  a  toy :  your  grace  needs  not 

fear  it. 
Long.  It  did  move  him  to  passion,  and  therefore  let's 

hear  it. 
Dum.  It  is  Biron's  writing,  and  here  is  his  name. 

[Picking  up  the  pieces. 
Biron.  [to  Costard]  Ah,  you  whoreson    loggerhead ! 
you  were  born  to  do  me  shame. 
Guilty,  my  lord,  guilty !  I  confess,  I  confess. 
King.  What.' 

Biron.  That  you  three  fools  lack'd  me  fool  to  make  up 
the  mess  : 
He,  he,  and  you, —  and  you,  my  liege, —  and  I, 
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Are  pick-purses  in  love,  and  we  deserve  to  die. 
O,  dismiss  this  audience,  and  I  shall  tell  you  more. 

Dum.  Now  the  number  is  even. 

Bi'ron.  True,  true  ;  we  are  four. — 

Will  these  turtles  be  gone .'' 

King.  Hence,  sirs  ;  away  ! 

Cost.  Walk  aside  the  true  folk,  and  let  the  traitors  stay. 
YExciDit  Costard  and  Jaqtienetta, 
Biron.  Sweet  lords,  sweet  lovers,  O,  let  us  embrace  ! 

As  true  we  are  as  flesh  and  blood  can  be : 
The  sea  will  ebb  and  flow,  heaven  show  his  face  ; 

Young  blood  doth  but  obey  an  old  decree  : 
We  cannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  were  born ; 
Therefore  of  all  hands  must  we  be  forsworn. 

King.  What,  did  these  rent  lines  show  some  love  of 
thine .'' 

Biron.  Did  they,  quoth  you  ?     Who  sees  the  heavenly 
Rosaline, 
That,  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde, 

At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  east, 
Bows  not  his  vassal  head,  and,  strucken  blind. 

Kisses  the  base  ground  with  obedient  breast? 
What  peremptory  eagle-sighted  eye 

Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow, 
That  is  not  blinded  by  her  majesty  ? 

King.  What  zeal,  what  fury  hath  inspir'd  thee  now  ? 
My  love,  her  mistress,  is  a  gracious  moon  ; 

She  an  attending  star,  scarce  seen  a  light. 
Biron.  My  eyes  are,  then,  no  eyes,  nor  I  Biron  : 

O,  but  for  my  love,  day  would  turn  to  night! 
Of  all  complexions  the  cull'd  sovereignty 

Do  meet,  as  at  a  fair,  in  her  fair  cheek  ; 
Where  several  worthies  make  one  dignity. 

Where  nothing  wants  that  want  itself  doth  seek. 
Lend  me  the  flourish  of  all  gentle  tongues, — 

Fie,  painted  rhetoric  !  O,  she  needs  it  not : 
To  things  of  sale  a  seller's  praise  belongs, — 

She  passes  praise  ;  then  praise  too  short  doth  blot. 
A  wither'd  hermit,  five-score  winters  worn. 

Might  shake  off  fifty,  looking  in  her  eye  : 
Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new-born, 

And  j^ives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  infancy: 
0,  'tis  the  sun  that  maketh  ail  things  shiix**- 
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King.  By  heaven,  thy  love  is  black  as  ebony. 
Diron.  Is  ebony  like  her?     O  wood  divine! 

A  wife  of  such  wood  were  felicity. 
O,  who  can  give  an  oath  ?  where  is  a  book  ? 

That  I  may  swear  beauty  doth  beauty  lack, 
If  that  she  learn  not  of  her  eye  to  look  ; 

No  face  is  fair  that  is  not  full  so  black. 
King.  O  paradox  !     Black  is  the  badge  of  hell, 

The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  scowl  of  night ; 
And  beauty's  crest  becomes  the  heavens  well. 

Biron.  Devils  soonest  tempt,  resembling  spirits  of  light. 
O,  if  in  black  my  lady's  brow  be  deckt, 

It  mourns  that  painting  and  usurping  hair 
Should  ravish  doters  with  a  false  aspect ; 

And  therefore  is  she  born  to  make  black  fair. 
Her  favor  turns  the  fashion  of  the  days, 

For  native  blood  is  counted  painting  now; 
And  therefore  red,  that  would  avoid  dispraise, 

Paints  itself  black,  to  imitate  her  brow. 
Dwn.  To  look  like  her  are  chimney-sweepers  black. 

Long.  And  since  her  time  are  colliers  counted  bright. 
King.  And  Ethiops  of  their  sweet  complexion  crack. 

Diiin.  Dark  needs  no  candles  now,  for  dark  is  hght. 
Biron.  Your  mistresses  dare  never  come  in  rain. 

For  fear  their  colors  should  be  wash'd  away. 
King.  'Twere  good,  yours  did  ;  for,  sir,  to  tell  you  plain, 

I'll  find  a  fairer  face  not  wash'd  to-day. 
Biron.  I'll  prove  her  fair,  or  talk  till  doomsday  here. 

King.  No  devil  will  fright  thee  then  so  much  as  she. 
Dum.  I  never  knew  man  hold  vile  stuff  so  dear. 

Long.  Look,  here's  thy  love  :  my  foot  and  her  face  see. 

[Showitig  his  shoe. 
Biron.  O,  if  the  streets  were  paved  with  thine  eyes, 

Her  feet  were  much  too  dainty  for  such  tread ! 
Dum.  O  vile !  then,  as  she  goes,  what  upward  lies 

The  street  should  see  as  she  walk'd  overhead. 
King.  But  what  of  this  .''  are  we  not  all  in  love  } 

Biron,  Nothing  so  sure  ;  and  thereby  all  forsworn. 
Kino;.  Then  leave  this  chat ;  and,  good  Biron,  now  prove 

Our  loving  lawful,  and  our  faith  not  torn. 
Dum.  Ay,  marr}',  there  ;  some  flattery  for  this  evil. 

Long.  O,  some  authority  how  to  proceed  ; 
Some  tricks,  some  quillets,  how  to  cheat  the  devil. 
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Dum.  Some  salve  for  perjury. 

Biron.  O,  'tis  more  than  need. — 

Have  at  you,  then,  affection's  men-at-arms. 
Consider  what  you  first  did  swear  unto, — 
To  fast,  to  study,  and  to  see  no  woman  ;  — 
Hat  treason  'gainst  the  kingly  state  of  youth. 
Say,  can  you  fast  }  your  stomachs  are  too  young ; 
And  abstinence  engenders  maladies. 
And  where  that  you  have  vow'd  to  study,  lords, 
In  that  each  of  you  have  forsworn  his  book, — 
Can  you  still  dream,  and  pore,  and  thereon  look  } 
Why,  universal  plodding  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries, 
As  motion  and  long-during  action  tire 
The  sinewy  vigor  of  the  traveler. 
Now,  for  not  looking  on  a  woman's  face, 
You  have  in  that  forsworn  the  use  of  eyes, 
And  study  too,  the  causer  of  your  vow  ; 
For  when  would  you,  my  liege,  or  you,  or  you, 
In  leaden  contemplation,  have  found  out 
Such  fiery  numbers  as  the  prompting  eyes 
Of  beauty's  tutors  have  enrich'd  you  with? 
Other  slow  arts  entirely  keep  the  brain  ; 
And  therefore,  finding  barren  practicers. 
Scarce  show  a  harvest  of  their  heavy  toil ; 
But  love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes, 
Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain  ; 
But,  with  the  motion  of  all  elements. 
Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  power, 
And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power, 
Above  their  functions  and  their  offices. 
It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye, — 
A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind  ; 
A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound, 
When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is  stopp'd : 
Love's  feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible 
Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails  : 
Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross   in  taste: 
For  valor,  is  not  Love  a  Hercules, 
Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides? 
Subtle  as  sphinx ;  as  sweet  and  musical 
As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair  ; 
And  when  Love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 
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Make  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony. 
Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write 
Until  his  ink  were  temper'd  with  Love's  sighs  : 
O,  then  his  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears. 
And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humanity. 
From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive: 
They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire ; 
They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academes. 
That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world, 
Else  none  at  all  in  aught  proves  excellent. 
Then  fools  you  were  these  women  to  forswear ; 
Or  keeping  what  is  sworn,  you  will  prove  fools. 
For  wisdom's  sake,  a  word  that  all  men  love  ; 
Or  for  love's  sake,  a  word  that  loves  all  men  ; 
Or  for  men's  sake,  the  authors  of  these  women  ; 
Or  women's  sake,  by  whom  we  men  are  men  ; 
Let  us  once  lose  our  oaths  to  find  ourselves, 
Or  else  we  lose  ourselves  to  keep  our  oaths. 
It  is  religion  to  be  thus  forsworn  ; 
For  charity  itself  fulfills  the  law, — 
And  who  can  sever  love  from  charity  ? 

King.  Saint  Cupid,  then  !  and,  soldiers,  to  the  field  ! 

Btron.  Advance  your  standards,  and  upon  them,  lords  : 
Pell-mell,  down  with  them  !  but  be  first  advis'd. 
In  conflict  that  you  get  the  sun  of  them. 

Long,  Now  to  plain-dealing  ;  lay  these  glozes  by  : 
Shall  we  resolve  to  woo  these  girls  of  France  ? 

King.  And  win  them  too  :  therefore  let  us  devise 
Some  entertainment  for  them  in  their  tents. 

Biron.  First,  from  the  park  let  us  conduct  them  thither ; 
Then  homeward  every  man  attach  the  hand 
Of  his  fair  mistress  :  in  the  afternoon 
We  will  with  some  strange  pastime  solace  them. 
Such  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  can  shape  ; 
For  revels,  dances,  masks,  and  merry  hours. 
Forerun  fair  love,  strewing  her  way  with  flowers. 

King.  Away,  away  !  no  time  shall  be  omitted, 
That  will  be  time,  and  may  by  us  be  fitted. 
Biron.  A  lions  /  allons  !  —  Sow'd  cockle  reap'd  no  corn, 

And  justice  always  whirls  in  equal  measure  : 
Light  wenches  may  prove  plagues  to  men  forsworn ; 

If  so,  our  copper  buys  no  better  treasure.         {Exeunt, 
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ACT    V. 

Scene  I.  A  part  of  the  park. 
Enter  Holofernes,  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  Dull. 

Hoi.  Satis  quod  sufficz't. 

Nath.  I  praise  God  for  you,  sir:  your  reasons  at  dinner 
have  been  sharp  and  sententious ;  pleasant  without  scur- 
rility, witty  without  affection,  audacious  without  impu- 
dency,  learned  without  opinion,  and  strange  without 
heresy.  I  did  converse  this  quotidam  day  with  a  com- 
panion of  the  king's,  who  is  intituled,  nominated,  or  called, 
Don  Adriano  de  Armado. 

Hoi.  Nozn  hojuinem  tanqtiajn  te :  his  humor  is  lofty, 
his  discourse  peremptory,  his  tongue  filed,  his  eye  ambi- 
tious, his  gait  majestical,  and  his  general  behavior  vain,' 
ridiculous,  and  thrasonical.  He  is  too  picked,  too  spruce,' 
too  affected,  too  odd,  as  it  were,  too  peregrinate,  as  I  may 
call  it. 

Nath.  A  most  singular  and  choice  epithet. 

\^Takcs  out  his  table-book. 

Hoi.  He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer 
than  the  staple  of  his  argument.  I  abhor  such  fanatical 
phantasms,  such  insociableand  point-devise  companions  ; 
such  rackers  of  orthography,  as  to  speak  "  dout,"  fine, 
when  he  should  say  "  doubt ;""  det,"  when  he  should 
pronounce  "debt," — d,  e,  b,  t,  not  d,  e, t:  he  clepeth  a 
"calf,"  "  cauf ;  "  "half,"  "  hauf ;  "  "neighbor"  vocatur 
"  nebor ;  "  "  neigh  "  abbreviated  "  ne."  This  is  abhomina- 
ble, —  which  he  would  call  abominable  :  itinsinuateth  one 
of  insanire  ;  ne  zntelllgzs,  domznef  to  wax  frantic,  lu- 
natic. 

Nath.  Laus  Deo,  bojie  intellzgo. 

Hoi.  Bone  I — bone  for  bene :  Priscian  a  little  scratched  ; 
twill  serve. 

Nath.    Vzdesne  quzs  vcnzt? 

Hoi.    Video,  et  gaudeo. 

Enter  Armado,  Moth,  rt«^ Costard. 

Arm.  Chirrah  !  [  To  Moth. 

Hoi.  (Ji/are  "  chirrah,"  not  "  sirrah  "  ? 
Arm.  Men  of  peace,  well  encountered. 
Hoi.  Most  military  sir,  salutation, 
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Moth.  \to  Costard,  aside]  They  have  been  at  a  great 
feast  of  languages,  and  stolen  the  scraps. 

Cost.  O,  they  have  lived  long  on  the  alms-basket  of 
words.  I  marvel  thy  master  hath  not  eaten  thee  for  a 
word  ;  for  thou  art  not  so  long  by  the  head  as  honorifi- 
cabilitudinitatibiis :  thou  art  easier  swallowed  than  a 
flap-dragon. 

Moth.  Peace  !  the  peal  begins. 

Arm.  [to  Ho/.]  Monsieur,  are  you  not  lettered  ? 

Moth.  Yes,  yes;  he  teaches  boys  the  horn-book. — • 
What  is  a,  b,  spelt  backward,  with  the  horn  on  his  head  } 

Hoi.  Ba,  pueritia,  with  a  horn  added. 

Moth.  Ba,  most  silly  sheep,  with  a  horn. —  You  hear  his 
learning. 

Hoi.  Qitis,  qiiis,  thou  consonant  ? 

Moth.  The  third  of  the  five  vowels,  if  you  repeat  them  ; 
or  the  fifth,  if  I. 

Hoi.  I  will  repeat  them, —  a,  e,  i, — 

Moth.  The  sheep  :  the  other  two  concludes  it, —  o,  u. 

Arm.  Now,  by  the  salt  wave  of  the  Mediterraneum,  a 
sweet  touch,  a  quick  venue  of  wit, —  snip,  snap,  quick  and 
home  !  it  rejoiceth  my  intellect :  true  wit ! 

Moth.  Offered  by  a  child  to  an  old  man  ;  which  is  wit- 
old. 

Hoi.  What  is  the  figure  ?  what  is  the  figure  } 

Moth.  Horns. 

Hoi.  Thou  disputest  like  an  infant  :  go,  whip  thy  gig. 

Moth.  Lend  me  your  horn  to  make  one,  and  I  will  whip 
about  your  infamy  circum  circa, —  a  gig  of  a  cuckold's 
horn. 

\  Cost.  An  I  had  but  one  penny  in  the  world,  thou 
shouldst  have  it  to  buy  gingerbread  :  hold,  there  is  the 
very  remuneration  I  had  of  thy  master,  thou  halfpenny 
purse  of  wit,  thou  pigeon-egg  of  discretion.  O,  an  the 
heavens  were  so  pleased  that  thou  wert  but  my  bastard, 
what  a  joyful  father  wouldst  thou  make  me  !  Go  to  ;  thou 
hast  it  ad  dunghill,  at  the  fingers'  ends,  as  they  say. 

Hoi.  O,  I  smell  false  Latin  ;  "  dunghill "  for  ungtiem. 

Arm.  Arts-man,  prceavibiila  ;  we  will  be  singled  from 
the  barbarous.  Do  you  not  educate  youth  at  the  charge- 
house  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  ? 

Hoi.  Or  mons,  the  hill. 

Arm.  At  your  sweet  pleasure,  for  the  mountain. 
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Hol.  I  do,  sans  question. 

Arm.  Sir,  it  is  the  king's  most  sweet  pleasure  and  af- 
fection, to  congratulate  the  princess  at  her  pavilion  in  the 
posteriors  of  this  day,  which  the  rude  multitude  call  the 
afternoon. 

Hol.  The  posterior  of  the  day,  most  generous  sir,  is  lia- 
ble, congruent,  and  measurable  for  the  afternoon  :  the 
word  is  well  culled,  choice ;  sweet  and  apt,  I  do  assure 
you,  sir,  I  do  assure. 

Arm.  Sir,  the  king  is  a  noble  gentleman ;  and  my 
familiar,  I  do  assure  ye,  my  very  good  friend  :  —  for  what 
is  inward  between  us,  let  it  pass  : —  I  do  beseech  thee,  re- 
member thy  courtesy, —  I  beseech  thee,  apparel  thy  head  : 
—  and  among  other  importunate  and  most  serious  de- 
signs,—  and  of  great  import  indeed,  too, —  but  let  that 
pass  :  —  for  I  must  tell  thee,  it  will  please  his  grace,  by  the 
world,  sometime  to  lean  upon  my  poor  shoulder,  and 
with  his  royal  finger,  thus,  dally  with  my  excrement,  with 
my  mustachio, —  but,  sweet  heart,  let  that  pass.  By  the 
world,  I  recount  no  fable :  some  certain  special  honors 
it  pleaseth  his  greatness  to  impart  to  Armado,  a  soldier, 
a  man  of  travel,  that  hath  seen  the  world, —  but  let  that 
pass. —  The  very  all  of  all  is, —  but,  sweet  heart,  I  do  im- 
plore secrecy, —  that  the  king  would  have  me  present  the 
princess,  sweet  chuck,  with  some  delightful  ostentation, 
or  show,  or  pageant,  or  antic,  or  firework.  Now,  under- 
standing that  the  curate  and  your  sweet  self  are  good  at 
such  eruptions  and  sudden  breakings-out  of  mirth,  as  it 
were,  I  have  acquainted  you  withal,  to  the  end  to  crave 
your  assistance. 

Hol.  Sir,  you  shall  present  before  her  the  Nine  Wor- 
thies.—  Sir  Nathaniel,  as  concerning  some  entertainment 
of  time,  some  show  in  the  posterior  of  this  day,  to  be  ren- 
dered by  our  assistance,  at  the  king's  command,  and  this 
most  gallant,  illustrate,  and  learned  gentleman,  before  the 
princess, —  I  say  none  so  fit  as  to  present  the  Nine 
Worthies. 

Nath.  Where  will  you  find  men  worthy  enough  to  pre- 
sent them  } 

Hol.  Joshua,  yourself ;  myself,  or  this  gallant  gentle- 
man, Judas  Maccabaeus  ;  this  swain,  because  of  his  great 
limb  or  joint,  shall  pass  for  Pompey  the  Great ;  the  page, 
Hercules, — 
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Arm.  Pardon,  sir ;  error :  he  is  not  quantity  enough 
for  that  Worthy's  thumb  ;  he  is  not  so  big  as  the  end  of 
his  club. 

I/o/.  Shall  I  have  audience  ?  he  shall  present  Hercules 
in  minority :  his  enU^r  and  exxi  shall  be  strangling  a 
snake ;  and  I  will  have  an  apology  for  that  purpose. 

Moth.  An  excellent  device  !  so,  if  any  of  the  audience 
hiss,  you  may  cry,  "  Well  done,  Hercules  !  now .  thou 
crushest  the  snake !  "  that  is  the  way  to  make  an  offense 
gracious,  though  few  have  the  grace  to  do  it. 

Arm.  For  the  rest  of  the  Worthies  }  — 

Hoi.  I  will  play  three  myself. 

Moth.  Thrice-worthy  gentleman  ! 

Artn.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  thing  ? 

Hoi.  We  attend. 

Arm.  We  will  have,  if  this  fadge  not,  an  antic.  I 
beseech  you,  follow. 

Hoi.  Via,  goodman  Dull !  thou  hast  spoken  no  word 
all  this  while. 

Dull.  Nor  understood  none  neither,  sir. 

Hoi.  Allofis  !  we  will  employ  thee. 

Dull.  I'll  make  one  in  a  dance,  or  so  ;  or  I  will  play 
On  the  tabor  to  the  Worthies,  and  let  them  dance  the  hay. 

Hoi.  Most  dull,  honest  Dull  !  —  to  our  sport,  away  ! 

\^Exeunt. 

Scene  H.     Another   part   of  the   park.     Before    the 
Princess's  pavilion. 

Enter  the  Princess,  Katharine,   Rosaline,  a7id 
Maria. 

Prin.  Sweet  hearts,  we  shall  be  rich  ere  we  depart, 
If  fairings  come  thus  plentifully  in  : 
A  lady  wall'd  about  with  diamonds  !  — 
Look  you  what  I  have  from  the  loving  king. 

Ros.  Madam,  came  nothing  else  along  with  that  ? 

Prin.  Nothing  but  this  !  yes,  as  much  love  in  rhyme 
As  would  be  cramm'd  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  /, 

Writ  on  both  sides  the  leaf,  margent  and  all,  ..'X 

That  he  was  fain  to  seal  on  Cupid's  name.  .A 

Ros.  That  was  the  way  to  make  his  godhead  wax,-.,'\ 
For  he  hath  been  five  thousand  years  a  boy. 

Kath.  Ay,  and  a  shrewd  unhappy  gallows  too. 
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Ros.  You'll  ne'er  be  friends  with  him  ;    he  killed  your 
sister. 

Kath.  He  made  her  melancholy,  sad,  and  heavy; 
And  so  she  died :  had  she  been  light,  like  you. 
Of  such  a  merry,  nimble,  stirring  spirit, 
She  might  ha'  been  a  grandam  ere  she  died  : 
And  so  may  you  ;  for  a  light  heart  lives  long. 

Ros.  What's  your  dark  meaning,  mouse,  of  this  light 
word  } 

Kath.  A  light  condition  in  a  beauty  dark. 

Ros.  We  need  more  light  to  find  your  meaning  out. 

Kath.  You'll  mar  the  light  by  taking  it  in  snuff; 
Therefore  I'll  darkly  end  the  argument. 

Ros.  Look,  what  you  do,  you  do  it  still  i'  the  dark. 

Kath.  So  do  not  you,  for  you  are  a  light  wench. 

Ros.  Indeed  I  weigh  not  you,  and  therefore  light. 

Kath.  You  weigh  me  not, —  O,  that's  you  care  not  for 
me. 

Ros.  Great  reason  ;  for.  Past  cure  is  still  past  care. 

Prin.  Well  bandied  both  ;  a  set  of  wit  well  play'd. — 
But,  Rosaline,  you  have  a  favor  too  : 
Who  sent  it  ?  and  what  is't  } 

Ros.  I  would  you  knew  : 

An  if  my  face  were  but  as  fair  as  yours, 
My  favor  were  as  great ;  be  witness  this. 
Nay,  I  have  verses  too,  I  thank  Biron  : 
The  numbers  true  ;  and,  were  the  numbering  too, 
I  were  the  fairest  goddess  on  the  ground  : 
I  am  compar'd  to  twenty  thousand  fairs. 
O,  he  hath  drawn  my  picture  in  his  letter ! 

Prin.  Any  thing  like  ? 

Ros.  Much  in  the  letters  ;  nothing  in  the  praise. 

Prin.  Beauteous  as  ink  ;  a  good  conclusion. 

Kath.  Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy-book. 

Ros.  'Ware  pencils,  ho  !  let  me  not  die  your  debtor, 
My  red  dominical,  my  golden  letter  : 
O,  that  your  face  were  not  so  full  of  O's ! 

Kath.  A  pox  of  that  jest  !  and  beshrew  all  shrows.     / 

Prifi.  But  what  was  sent  to  you  from  fair  Dumain  ? 

Kath.  Madam,  this  glove. 

Prin.  Did  he  not  send  you  twain  ? 

Kath.  Yes,  madam  ;  and,  moreover, 
Some  thousand  verses  of  a  faithful  lover, — 
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A  huge  translation  of  hypocrisy, 
Vilely  compil'd,  profound  simplicity. 

Mar.  This,  and  these  pearls,  to  me  sent  Longaville : 
The  letter  is  too  long  by  half  a  mile. 

Prin.  I  think  no  less.     Dost  thou  not  wish  in  heart 
The  chain  were  longer,  and  the  letter  short  } 

Mar.  Ay,  or  I  would  these  hands  might  never  part. 

Prtn.  We  are  wise  girls  to  mock  our  lovers  so. 

Ros.  They  are  worse  fools  to  purchase  mocking  so. 
That  same  Biron  I'll  torture  ere  I  go  : 
O,  that  I  knew  he  were  but  in  by  the  week  ! 
How  I  would  make  him  fawn,  and  beg,  and  seek. 
And  wait  the  season,  and  observe  the  times, 
And  spend  his  prodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes, 
And  shape  his  service  wholly  to  my  bests. 
And  make  him  proud  to  make  me  proud  that  jests  ! 
So  potent-like  would  I  o'ersway  his  state, 
That  he  should  be  my  fool,  and  I  his  fate. 

Prtn.  None  are  so  surely  caught,  when  they  are  catch'd, 
As  wit  turn'd  fool  :  folly,  in  wisdom  hatch 'd. 
Hath  wisdom's  warrant  and  the  help  of  school. 
And  wit's  own  grace  to  grace  a  learned  fool. 

Ros.  The  blood  of  youth  burns  not  with  such  excess 
As  gravity's  revolt  to  wantonness. 

Mar.  Folly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note 
As  foolery  in  the  wise,  when  wit  doth  dote  ; 
Since  all  the  power  thereof  it  doth  apply 
To  prove,  by  wit,  worth  in  simplicity. 

Prin.  Here  comes  Boyet,  and  mirth  is  in  his  face. 

Efiier  Boyet. 

Boyet.  O,  I  am  stabb'd  with  laughter !    Where's  her 
grace  ? 

Prtn,  Thy  news,  Boyet  ? 

Boyet,  Prepare,  madam,  prepare  !  — 

Arm,  wenches,  arm  !  encounters  mounted  are 
Against  your  peace  :  Love  doth  approach  disguis'd. 
Armed  in  arguments  ;  you'll  be  surprised  : 
Muster  your  wits ;  stand  in  your  own  defense  ; 
Or  hide  your  heads  like  cowards, and  Hy  hence. 

Prtn.  Saint  Denis  to  Saint  Cupid  !     What  are  they 
That  charge  their  breath  against  us  ?  say,  scout,  say. 

Boyet.  Under  the  cool  shade  of  a  sycamore 
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I  thought  to  close  mine  eyes  some  half-an-hbur ;  i-'i  >•• 
When,  lo,  to  interrupt  my  purpos'd  rest,  'yA^I 

Toward  that  shade  I  might  behold  addrest  •  '-Al. 

The  king  and  his  companions  !  warily  ))''!  ^(i  T 

I  stole  into  a  neighbor  thicket  by,  .iUA*\ 

And  overheard  what  you  shall  overhear,—  •   j-Ht  mH  T 

That,  by  and  by,  disguis'd  they  will  be  here.  .  '-\Al, 

Their  herald  is  a  pretty  knavish  page,  -     A 

That  well  by  heart  hath  conn'd  his  embassage :  'A 

Action  and  accent  did  they  teach  him  there ;  ''■<'•  '>  'IT 
"Thus  must  thou  speak,  and  thus  thy  body  heart*';  flj  .<•* 
And  ever  and  anon  they  made  a  doubt  "•» 

Presence  majestical  would  put  him  out;  \'ut 

"  For,"  quoth  the  king,  "  an  angel  shalt  thou  see;-!-'  ''"^• 
Yet  fear  not  thou,  but  speak  audaciously."  ■■■■il,:  Im/. 

The  boy  replied,  "  An  angel  is  not  evil ;  ■       hn/, 

I  should  have  fear'd  her,  had  she  been  a  devil,"  •]  <'''■ 

With  that,  all  laugh 'd,  and  clapp'd  him  on  the  shoulder,' 
Making  the  bold  wag  by  their  praises  bolder:  ■''■ 

One  rubb'd  his  elbow,  thus,  and  fleer'd,  and^swore''-  -•  ri- 
A  better  speech  was  never  spoke  before;  .  I'l^.iv/  fiir.H 
Another,  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  "        ''iv/  I'fiA 

Cried,  "  Vm  /  we  will  do't,  come  what  will  com6;  ""-A 
The  third  he  caper'd,  and  cried,  "All  goes  well  ;'f''fii;.  f-.A 
The  fourth  turn'd  on  the  toe,  and  down  he  fell. '   .~\v\K 
With  that,  they  all  did  tumble  on  the  ground,     i  Jt'u'i  eA 
With  such  a  zealous  laughter,  so  profound,  'i'-  '-'''-'«;f^- 

That  in  this  spleen  ridiculous  appears,  ■■nrr]  uT 

To  check  their  folly,  passion's  solemn  tears.  ">''^ 

Prin.  But  what,  but  what,  come  they  to  visit  us  ? 

Boyet.  They  do,  they  do;     and   are  apparel'd   thus, — 
Like  Muscovites  or  Russians,  as  I  guess. 
Their  purpose  is,  to  parle,  to  court,  and  dance  ; 
And  every  one  his  love-suit  will  advance 
Unto  his  several  mistress, —  which  they'll  know      '     ^^ 
By  favors  several  which  they  did  bestow.  '  •'•'    "ii'iA 

Prin.  And  will  they  so  }  the  gallants  shall  be  taSk^JJ^ 
For,  ladies,  we  will  every  one  be  mask'd  ;  •  ■'  ^'  i'- 

And  not  a  man  of  them  shall  have  the  grace. 
Despite  of  suit,  to  see  a  lady's  face. — 
Hold,  Rosaline,  this  favor  thou  shalt  wear. 
And  then  the  king  will  court  thee  for  his  dear;      ' '  '*'rti' 
Hold,  take  thou  this,  my  sweet,  and  give  me  thine,    '  ''^ 
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So  shall  Biron  take  me  for  Rosaline.— 

And  change  your  favors  too  ;  so  shall  your  loves 

Woo  contrary,  deceiv'd  by  these  removes. 

J?os.  Come  on,  then  ;  wear  the  favors  most  in  sight. 

Kath.  But  in  this  changing  what  is  your  intent  ? 

Prin.  Th'  effect  of  my  intent  is,  to  cross  theirs: 
They  do  it  but  in  mocking  merriment ; 
And  mock  for  mock  is  only  my  intent. 
Their  several  counsels  they  unbosom  shall 
To  loves  mistook ;  and  so  be  mock'd  withal 
Upon  the  next  occasion  that  we  meet, 
With  visages  display'd,  to  talk  and  greet. 

Ros.  But  shall  we  dance,  if  they  desire  us  to't  ? 

Prin.  No,  to  the  death,  we  will  not  move  a  foot : 
Nor  to  their  penn'd  speech  render  we  no  grace ; 
But  while  'tis  spoke  each  turn  away  her  face. 

Boyet.  Why,    that   contempt    will   kill   the     speaker's 
heart. 
And  quite  divorce  his  memory  from  his  part. 

Prin.  Therefore  I  do  it ;  and  I  make  no  doubt 
The  rest  will  ne'er  come  in,  if  he  be  out. 
There's  no  such  sport  as  sport  by  sport  o'erthrown ; 
To  make  theirs  ours,  and  ours  none  but  our  own : 
So  shall  we  stay,  mocking  intended  game. 
And  they,  well  mock'd,  depart  away  with  shame. 

{^Trumpets  sound  within, 

Boyet.  The  trumpet  sounds  :  be  mask'd  ;    the  maskers 
contje.   -  [  The  Ladies  mask. 

Enter   Blackamoors  with  music ;    MOTH ;    the    King, 

BiRON,  LONGAVILLE,  and  DuMAiN,  in  Russian  ' 

habits,  and  masked. 

Moth.  All  hail,  the  richest  beauties  on  the  earth !  — 

Boyet.  Beauties  no  richer  than  rich  taffeta. 

il/flM.  .A  holy  parcel  of  the  fairest  dames 

[  The  Ladies  turn  their  backs  to  him. 
That  ever  turn'd  their  —  backs  —  to  mortal  views  I — , 

Biron.  "  Their  eyes,"  villain,  "  their  eyes."  • 

Moth.  That  ever  turn'd  their  eyes  to  mortal  views  !, ! 
Out—  •    . 

Boyet.  True  ;    "  out  "  indeed. 

Moth.  Out  of  your  favors,  heavenly  spirits,  vouchsafe  ' 
Not  to  behold —  •  .  .:i  ! 
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Btron.  "  Once  to  behold,"  rogue. 

Moth.  Once  to  behold  with  your  sun-beamed  eyes, 
with  your  sun-beamed  eyes  — 

Boyet.  They  will  not  answer  to  that  epithet ; 
You  were  best  call  it  "  daughter-beamed  eyes." 

Moth.  They  do  not  mark  me,  and  that  brings  me  out. 

Biron.  Is  this  your  perfectness .''  be  gone,  you  rogue ! 

{Exit  Moth. 

Ros.  What  would  these  strangers  ?  know  their  minds, 
Boyet : 
If  they  do  speak  our  language,  'tis  our  will 
That  some  plain  man  recount  their  purposes : 
Know  what  they  would. 

Boyet.  What  would  you  with  the  princess  ? 

Biron.  Nothing  but  peace  and  gentle  visitation. 

Ros.  What  would  they,  say  they  } 

Boyet.   Nothing  but  peace  and  gentle  visitation. 

Ros.  Why,  that  they  have ;  and  bid  them  so  be  gone. 

Boyet.  She  says,  you  have  it,  and  you  may  be  gone. 

King.  Say  to  her,  we  have  measur'd  many  miles 
To  tread  a  measure  with  her  on  this  grass. 

Boyet.  They  say,  that  they  have  measur'd  many  a  mile 
To  tread  a  measure  with  you  on  this  grass. 

Ros.  It  is  not  so.     Ask  them  how  many  inches 
Is  in  one  mile  :  if  they  have  measur'd  many. 
The  measure,  then,  of  one  is  easily  told. 

Boyet.  If  to  come  hither  you  have  measur'd  miles, 
And  many  miles,  the  princess  bids  you  tell 
How  many  inches  do  fill  up  one  mile. 

Biron.  Tell  her,  we  measure  them  by  weary  steps. 

Boyet.  She  hears  herself. 

Ros.  How  many  weary  steps, 

Of  many  weary  miles  you  have  o'ergone, 
Are  number'd  in  the  travel  of  one  mile .'' 

Biron.  We  number  nothing  that  we  spend  for  you  : 
Our  duty  is  so  rich,  so  infinite, 
That  we  may  do  it  still  without  accompt. 
Vouchsafe  to  show  the  sunshine  of  your  face. 
That  we,  like  savages,  may  worship  it. 

Ros.  My  face  is  but  a  moon,  and  clouded  too. 

King.  Blessed  are  clouds,  to  do  as  such  clouds  do ! 
Vouchsafe,  bright  moon,  and  these  thy  stars,  to  shine  — 
Those  clouds  remov'd  —  upon  our  watery  eyne. 
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Ros.  O  vain  petitioner  !  beg  a  greater  matter ; 
Thou  now  request 'st  but  moonshine  in  the  water. 

King.  Then,  in  our  measure  vouchsafe  but  one  change. 
Thou  bidd'st  me  beg  :  this  begging  is  not  strange. 

Ros.  Play,  music,  then  !  —  Nay,  you  must  do  it  soon. 

S^Music  plays. 
Not  yet ;  —  no  dance  :  — thus  change  I  like  the  moon. 

King.  Will  you  not  dance  ?     How    come    you    thus 
estrang'd  } 

Ros.  You    took   the   moon   at    full,    but    now    she's 
chang'd. 

King.  Yet  still  she  is  the  moon,  and  I  the  man. 
The  music  plays  ;  vouchsafe  some  motion  to  it. 

Ros.  Our  ears  vouchsafe  it. 

King.  But  your  legs  should  do  it. 

Ros.  Since  you  are  strangers,  and  come  here  by  chance, 
We'll  not  be  nice  :  take  hands  ;  —  we  will  not  dance. 

King.  Why  take  we  hands,  then  .'' 

Ros.  Only  to  part  friends  :  — 

Court 'sy,  sweet  hearts ;  and  so  the  measure  ends. 

King.  More  measure  of  this  measure ;  be  not  nice. 

Ros.  We  can  afford  no  more  at  such  a  price. 

King.  Prize  you  yourselves  :  what  buys  your  company  ? 

Ros.  Your  absence  only. 

King.  That  can  never  be. 

Ros.  Then  cannot  we  be  bought :  and  so,  adieu ; 
Twice  to  your  visor,  and  half  once  to  you. 

King.  If  you  deny  to  dance,  let's  hold  more  chat. 

Ros.  In  private,  then. 

King.  I  am  best  pleased  with  that. 

[  They  converse  apart. 

Biron.  White-handed  mistress,  one  sweet  word  with 
thee. 

Prin.  Honey,  and  milk,  and  sugar, —  there  is  three. 

Biron.  Nay,  then,  two  treys, —  an  if  you  grow  so  nice, — 
Metheglin,  wort,  and  malmsey, —  well  run,  dice!  — 
There's  half-a-dozen  sweets. 

Prin.  Seventh  sweet,  adieu  : 

Since  you  can  cog,  I'll  play  no  more  with  you. 

Biron.  One  word  in  secret. 

Prin.  Let  it  not  be  sweet. 

Biron,  Thou  griev'st  my  gall. 

Prin.  Gall!  bitter. 
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Biron.  Therefore  meet. 

1  TJuy  coni'crsc  apart. ' 

Dum.  Will  you  vouchsafe  with  me  to  change  a  Vford  ?  . 

Mar.  Name  it.  •  ■,;"  ^^,;/'  ' 

Dutn.  Fair  lady, —  '        '' 

Mar.  Say  you  so  }     Fair  lord, — 

Take  that  for  your  fair  lady. 

Dum.  Please  it  you. 

As  much  in  private,  and  I'll  bid  adieu. 

[T/iey  converse' apart. 

Kath.  What,  was  your  visard  made  without  a  tongue? 

Long.  I  know  the  reason,  lady,  why  you  ask.      •  -v" '  '^ 

Kath.  O,  for  your  reason  !  quickly,  sir  ;  I  long.';'"'  ^* 

Long.  You  have  a  double  tongue  within  your  rfiaskj  .'^ 
And  would  afford  my  speechless  visard  half.  •  .  •''    '^ 

Kath.  Veal,  quoth  the  Dutchman  :  — is  not  veal  a  calf? 

Long.  A  calf,  fair  lady ! 

Kath.  No,  a  fair  lord  calf. 

Long.  Let's  part  the  word.  ^  . 

Kath.  No,  I'll  not  be  your  half  :'■'   ' 

Take,  all,  and  wean  it ;  it  may  prove  an  ox. 

Long.  Look,  how  you  butt  yourself  in  these  sharp  mock^ ! 
Will  you  give  horns,  chaste  lady?  do  not  so.  .    '    ,? 

Kath.  Then  die  a  calf,  before  your  horns  do  grov^^, ,, 

Long.  One  word  in  private  with  you,  ere  I  die.         '  f^ 

Kath.  Bleat  softly,  then  ;  the  butcher  hears  you  cry".'   . 

[They  converse  apctfi. 
Boyet.-  The  tongues  of  mocking  wenches  are  as  keen  ■^ 

As  is  the  razor's  edge  invisible,  "'   ''..tl 

Cutting  a  smaller  hair  than  may  be  seen, —  -^iS^^A 

Above  the  sense  of  sense:  so  sensible 
Seemeth  their  conference;  their  conceits' nave  wings, " 
Fleeter  than  arrows,  bullets,  wind,  thought,  swifter  things. 

Ros.  Not  one  word  more,  my  maids ;  break  off,  break  off. 

Biron.  By  heaven,  all  dry-beaten  with  pure  scoff ! 

King.  Farewell,  mad  wenches  ;  you  ha\e  simple  wits.    '  ^ 

Frin.  Twenty  adieus,  my  frozen  Muscovits. 

^Exeunt  King,  Lords,  and  B/ackavwors. 
Are  these  the  breed  of  wits  so  wondered  at  ?    ^ 

Boyet.  Tapers  they  are,  with  your  sweet  breaths  puff  "d 
out. 

Ros.  Well-liking  wits  they  have;  gross,  gross  ;  fat,  fat. 

Prin.  O  poverty  in  wit,  kingly-poor  Hout ! 
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Will  th^y  not,  think  you,  hang-  themselves  to-night? 

Or  ever,  but  in  visards,  show  their  faces  ? 
This  pert  Biron  was  out  of  countenance  quite. 

Ros.'O,  they  were  all  in  lamentable  cases! 
The  king  Was  weeping-ripe  for  a  good  word. 

Prih.  Biron  did  swear  himself  out  of  all  suit. 
Mar:  Dumaih  was  at  my  service,  and  his  sword  :      ^ 

"  No  point,"  quoth  I ;  my  servant  straigiit  was  mute. 
Kath.  Lord  Longaville  said,  I  came  o'er  his  heart ; 

And  trow  you  what  he  called  me? 

Prtn.  Qualm,  perhaps. 

Kath,  Yes,  in  good  faith. 

Prin.     ^  Go,  sickness  as  thou  art ! 

Ros.  Well,  better  wits  have  worn  plain  statute-caps. 
But  will  you  hear  ?  the  king  is  my  love  sworn. 

Prin.  And  quick  Biron  hath  plighted  faith  to  me. 

Kath.  And  Longa\-iIle  was  for  my  senice  born. 

Mar.  Dumain  is  mine,  as  sure  as  bark  on  tree. 

Boyet.  Madam,  arid  pretty  mistresses,  give  ear: 
Immediately  they  will  again  be  here 
In  their  own  shapes  ;  for  it  can  never  be  ,.p 

They  will  digest  this  harsh  indignity. 

Prin.  Will  they  return  ? 

Boyet.  They  will,  they  will,  God  knows. 

And  leap  for  joy,  though  they  are  lame  with  blows  :  ,. 
Therefore  change  favours  ;  and,  when  they  repair,  ,' 
Blow  like  sweet  roses  in  this  summer  air.  ; 

Prin,  How  blow  ?  how  blow  ?  speak  to  be  understood. 

Boyet,  Fair  ladies  mask'd  are  roses  in  their  bud  ;  ,  ( 
Dismask'd,  their  damask  sweet  commixture  shown,^ 
Are  angels  vailing  clouds,  or  roses  blown. 

Prin.  Avaunt,  perplexity  !    What  shall  we  do? 
If  they  return  in  their  own  shapes  to  woo? 

Ros.     Good  madam,  if  by  me  you'll  be  advis'd, 
Let's  mock  them  still,  as  well  known  as  disguis'd  : 
Let  us  complain  to  them  what  fools  were  here, 
Disguis'd  like  Muscovites,  in  shapeless  gear  ; 
And  wonder  what  they  were,  and  to  what  end 
Their  shallow  shows,  and  prologue  vilely  penn'd, 
And  their  rough  carriage  so  ridiculous, 
Should  be  presented  at  our  tent  to  us. 

Boyet,     Ladies,  withdraw :  the  gallants  are  at  hand. 
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Prin.  Whip  to  our  tents,  as  roes  run  o'er  the  land. 
{^Exeunt  Princess,  Rosaline,  K at  her  ine,  and  Maria. 

Re-enter  the  King,  BiRON,  Longaville,  and  Du- 
MAIN,  in  their  proper  habits. 

King.  Fair  sir,  God  save  you  !     Where  is  the  princess  ? 

Boyet.  Gone  to  her  tent.     Please  it  your  majesty 
Command  me  any  service  to  her  thither  ? 

King.  That  she  vouchsafe  me  audience  for  one  word. 

Boyet.  I  will ;  and  so  will  she,  I  know,  my  lord.    {^Exit. 

Biron.  This  fellow  pecks  up  wit  as  pigeons  peas. 
And  utters  it  again  when  God  doth  please ; 
He  is  wit's  peddler,  and  retails  his  wares 
At  wakes  and  wassails,  meetings,  markets,  fairs ; 
And  we  that  sell  by  gross,  the  Lord  doth  know, 
Have  not  the  grace  to  grace  it  with  such  show. 
This  gallant  pins  the  wenches  on  his  sleeve, — 
Had  he  been  Adam,  he  had  tempted  Eve ; 
He  can  carve  too,  and  lisp :  why,  this  is  he 
That  kiss'd  his  hand  away  in  courtesy : 
This  is  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice. 
That,  when  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice 
In  honorable  terms  :  nay,  he  can  sing 
A  mean  most  meanly ;  and  in  ushering, 
Mend  him  who  can  :  the  ladies  call  him  sweet; 
The  stairs,  as  he  treads  on  them,  kiss  his  feet: 
This  is  the  flower  that  smiles  on  every  one, 
To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whales-bone : 
And  consciences,  that  will  not  die  in  debt. 
Pay  him  the  due  of  "  honey-tongu'd  Boyet." 

King.  A  blister  on  his  sweet  tongue,  with  my  heart, 
That  put  Armado's  page  out  of  his  part ! 

Biron,  See  where  it  comes  !  — Behavior,  what  wert  thou 
Till  this  man  show'd  thee .''  and  what  art  thou  now  ? 

Re-enter  the  Princess,  ushered  by  BOYET;    ROSALINE, 
Maria,  and  Katharine. 

King.  All  hail,  sweet  madam,  and  fair  time  of  day! 

Prin.  Fair,  in  all  hail,  is  foul,  as  I  conceive. 
King.  Construe  my  speeches  better,  if  you  may. 

Prin.  Then  wish  me  better ;  I  will  give  you  leave. 
King.  We  came  to  visit  you  ;  and  purpose  now 

To  lead  you  to  our  court :  vouchsafe  it,  then. 
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Prz'n.  This  field  shall  hold  me ;  and  so  hold  your  vow : 

Nor  God,  nor  I,  delights  in  perjur'd  men. 
King.  Rebuke  me  not  for  that  which  you  provoke : 

The  virtue  of  your  eye  must  break  my  oath. 
Prin.  You  nickname  virtue  :  vice  you  should  have  spoke ; 

For  virtue's  office  never  breaks  men's  troth. 
Now,  by  my  maiden  honor,  yet  as  pure 

As  the  unsullied  lily,  I  protest, 
A  world  of  torments  though  I  should  endure, 

I  would  not  yield  to  be  your  house's  guest ; 
So  much  I  hate  a  breaking  cause  to  be 
Of  heavenly  oaths,  vow'd  with  integrity. 
King.  O,  you  have  liy'd  in  desolation  here, 

Unseen,  unvisited,  much  to  our  shame. 
Prin.  Not  so,  my  lord  ;  it  is  not  so,  I  swear ; 

We  have  had  pastimes  here  and  pleasant  game  • 
A  mess  of  Russians  left  us  but  of  late. 

King.  How,  madam  !  Russians  ! 

Prin.  Ay,  in  truth,  my  lord  ; 

Trim  gallants,  full  of  courtship  and  of  state. 

Ros.  Madam,  speak  true. —  It  is  not  so,  my  lord: 
My  lady, —  to  the  manner  of  the  days, — 
In  courtesy,  gives  undeserving  praise. 
We  four,  indeed,  confronted  were  with  four 
In  Russian  habit:  here  they  stay'd  an  hour, 
And  talked  apace ;  and  in  that  hour,  my  lord, 
They  did  not  bless  us  with  one  happy  word. 
I  dare  not  call  them  fools;  but  this  I  think, 
When  they  are  thirsty,  fools  would  fain  have  drink. 

Biron.  This  jest  is  dry  to  me.—  Fair  gentle-sweet. 
Your  wit  makes  wise  things  foolish:  when  we  greet, 
With  eyes  best  seeing,  heaven's  fiery  eye, 
By  light  we  lose  light :  your  capacity 
Is  of  that  nature,  that  to  your  huge  store 
Wise  things  seem  foolish,  and  rich  things  but  poor. 

Ros.  This  proves  you  wise  and  rich  ;  for  in  my  eye,— 

Biro7i.  I  am  a  fool,  and  full  of  poverty. 

Ros.  But  that  you  take  what  doth  to  you  belong. 
It  were  a  fault  to  snatch  words  from  my  tongue. 

Biron.  O,  I  am  yours,  and  all  that  I  possess  ! 

Ros.  All  the  fool  mine  } 

Biron.  I  cannot  give  you  less. 

Ros.  Which  of  the  visards  was  it  that  you  wore  ? 
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Biron.  Where  ?  when  ?  what  visard  ?  why  demand  you 
this? 

Ros.  There,  then,  that  visard  ;  that  superfluous  case 
That  hid  the  worse,  and  show'd  the  better  face. 
:    Ktfig.  We  are  descried ;    they'll  mock  us  now  down- 
right. 

Dunt.  Let  us  confess,  and  turn  it  to  a  jest. 

Prin.  Amaz'd,  my  lord  }  why  looks  your  highness  sad  } 

Ros.  Help,  hold  his  brows!  he'll  swoon!  —  Why  look 
you  pale .''  — 
Sea-sick,  I  think,  coming  from  Muscovy. 
Biron.  Thus  pour  the  stars  down  plagues  for  perjury. 

Can  any  face  of  brass  hold  longer  out  }  — 
Here  stand  I,  lady :  dart  thy  skill  at  me ; 

Bruise  me  with  scorn,  confound  me  with  a  flout ; 
Thrust  thy  sharp  wit  quite  through  my  ignorance  ; 

Cut  me  to  pieces  with  thy  keen  conceit; 
And  I  will  wish  thee  never  more  to  dance, 

Nor  never  more  in  Russian  habit  wait. 
O,  never  will  I  trust  to  speeches  penn'd, 

Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  school-boy's  tongue; 
Nor  never  come  in  visard  to  my  friend  ; 

Nor  woo  in  rhyme,  like  a  l)lind  harper's  song ! 
Taffeta  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 

Three-pil'd  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation, 
Figures  pedantical ;  —  these  summer-flies 

Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation : 
I  do  forswear  them  ;  and  I  here  protest. 

By  this  white  glove  —  how  white  the  hand, God  knows! — 
Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  express'd 

In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes: 
And,  to  begin,  wench, —  so  God  help  me,  la!  — 
My  love  to  thee  is  sound,  sans  crack  or  flaw. 

Ros.  Sans  "sans,"  I  pray  you. 

Biron.  Yet  I  have  a  trick 

Of  the  old  rage  :  —  bear  with  me,   I  am  sick ; 
I'll  leave  it  by  degrees.     Soft,  let  us  see  :  — 
Write,  "  Lord  have  mercy  on  us  "  on  those  three  ; 
They  are  infected,  in  their  hearts  it  lies; 
They  have  the  plague,  and  caught  it  of  your  eyes: 
These  lords  are  visited  ;  you  are  not  free. 
For  the  Lord's  tokens  on  you  do  I  see. 

Prin.  No,  they  are  free  that  gave  these  tokens  to  us. 
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Biron.  Our  states  are  forfeit :  seek  not  to  undo  us. 

Ros.  It  is  not  so  ;  for  how  can  this  be  true, 
That  you  stand  forfeit,  being  those  that  sue  ? 

Biron.  Peace !  for  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you. 

Ros.  Nor  shall  not,  if  I  do  as  I  intend. 

Biron,  Speak  for  yourselves ;  my  wit  is  at  an  end. 

King.  Teach  us,  sweet   madam,    for  our  rude  trans- 
gression 
Some  fair  excuse. 

Prin.  The  fairest  is  confession. 

Were  you  not  here  but  even  now,  disguis'd  ? 

King.  Madam,  I  was. 

Prin.  And  were  you  well  advis'd  ? 

King.  I  was,  fair  madam. 

Prin.  When  you  then  were  here, 

What  did  you  whisper  in  your  lady's  ear? 

King.  That  more  than  all  the  world  I  did  respect  her.' 

Prin.  When  she  shall  challenge  this,  you  will  reject  hen 

King.  Upon  mine  honor,  no. 

Prin.  Peace,  peace  !    forbear  : 

Your  oath  once  broke,  you  force  not  to  forswear. 

Kiftg.  Despise  me,  when  I  break  this  oath  of  mine. 

Prin.  I  will  :  and  therefore  keep  it. —  Rosaline, 
What  did  the  Russian  whisper  in  your  ear  ? 

Ros.  Madam,  he  swore  that  he  did  hold  me  dear 
As  precious  eyesight,  and  did  value  me 
Above  this  world  ;  adding  thereto,  moreover. 
That  he  would  wed  me,  or  else  die  my  lover. 

Prin.  God  give  thee  joy  of  him  !  the  noble  lord 
Most  honorably  doth  uphold  his  word. 

King.  What  mean  you,  madam  ?  by  my  life,  my  troth, 
I  never  swore  this  lady  such  an  oath. 

Ros.  By  heaven,  you  did  ;  and  to  confirm  it  plain. 
You  gave  me  this  :  but  take  it,  sir,  again. 

King.  My  faith  and  this  the  princess  I  did  give  : 
I  knew  her  by  this  jewel  on  her  sleeve. 

Prin.  Pardon  me,  sir,  this  jewel  did  she  wear  ; 
And  Lord  Biron,  I  thank  him,  is  my  dear. — 
What,  will  you  have  me,  or  your  pearl  again  ? 

Biron.  Neither  of  either ;  I  remit  both  twain.— 
I  see  the  trick  on't :  —  here  was  a  consent, 
Knowing  aforehand  of  our  merriment, 
To  dash  it  like  a  Christmas  comedy : 
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Some  carry-tale,  some  please-man,  some  slight  zany, 

Some  mumble-news,  some  trencher-knight,  some  Dick, — 

That  smiles  his  cheek  in  years,  and  knows  the  trick 

To  make  my  lady  laugh  when  she's  dispos'd, — 

Told  our  intents  before  ;  which  once  disclos'd", 

The  ladies  did  change  favors ;  and  then  we, 

Following  the  signs,  woo'd  but  the  sign  of  she. 

Now,  to  our  perjury  to  add  more  terror, 

We  are  again  forsworn, —  in  will  and  error. 

Much  upon  this  it  is  ;  —  and  might  not  you       [  To  Boyct. 

Forestall  our  sport,  to  make  us  thus  untrue  ? 

Do  not  you  know  my  lady's  foot  by  the  squire. 

And  laugh  upon  the  apple  of  her  eye  ? 
And  stand  between  her  back,  sir,  and  the  fire. 

Holding  a  trencher,  jesting  merrily  ? 
You  put  our  page  out :  go,  you  are  allow'd  ; 
Die  when  you  will,  a  smock  shall  be  your  shroud. 
You  leer  upon  me,  do  you  ?  there's  an  eye 
Wounds  like  a  leaden  sword. 

Boyet.  Full  merrily 

Hath  this  brave  manage,  this  career,  been  run. 

Btron.  Lo,  he  is  tilting  straight !     Peace  !  I  have  done. 

Enter  Costard. 

Welcome,  pure  wit!  thou  partest  a  fair  fray. 

Cost.  O  Lord,  sir,  they  would  know 
Whether  the  three  Worthies  shall  come  in  or  no. 

Btron.  What,  are  there  but  three  ? 

Cost.  ,  No,  sir ;  but  it  is  vara  fine, 

For  every  one  pursents  three 

Btron.  And  three  times  thrice  is  nine. 

Cost.    Not  so,  sir;    under  correction,  sir;  I  hope  it  is 
not  so. 
You  cannot  beg  us,  sir,  I  can  assure  you,  sir ;  we  know 

what  we  know  : 
I  hope,  sir,  three  times  thrice,  sir, — 

Btron.  Is  not  nine. 

Cost.  Under  correction,  sir,  we  know  whereuntil  it  doth 
amount. 

Btron.  By  Jove,  I  always  took  three  threes  for  nine. 

Cost.  O   Lord,  sir,  it  were  a  pity  you  should  get  your 
living  by  reckoning,  sir. 

Btron,  How  much  is  it .'' 
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Cost.  O  Lord,  sir,  the  parties  themselves,  the  actors, 
sir,  will  show  whereuntil  it  doth  amount :  for  mine  own 
part,  I  am,  as  they  say,  but  to  pursentone  man, —  e'en  one 
poor  man, —  Pompion  the  Great,  sir. 

Biron.  Art  thou  one  of  the  Worthies  ? 

Cost.  It  pleased  them  to  think  me  worthy  of  Pompion 
the  Great :  for  mine  own  part,  I  know  not  the  degree  of 
the  Worthy;  but  I  am  to  stand  for  him. 

Biron.  Go,  bid  them  prepare. 

Cost.  We  will  turn  it  finely  off,  sir  ;  we  will  take  some 
care.  [Exit. 

King.   Biron,   they  will  shame  us :    let  them  not  ap- 
proach. 

Biron.  We  are  shame-proof,  my    lord  :  and  'tis  some 
policy 
To  have  one  show  worse  than  the  king's  and  his  com- 
pany. 

King.  I  say  they  shall  not  come. 

Prin.  Nay,  my  good  lord,  let  me  o'errule  you  now : 
That  sport  best  pleases  that  doth  least  know  how : 
Where  zeal  strives  to  content,  and  the  contents 
Dies  in  the  zeal  of  that  which  it  presents. 
Their  form  confounded  makes  most  form  in  mirth; 
When  great  things  laboring  perish  in  their  birth. 

Biron.     A  right  description  of  our  sport,  ^y  lord. 
Enter  Armado. 

Arfn.  Anointed,  I  implore  so  much  expense  of  thy 
royal  sweet  breath  as  will  utter  a  brace  of  words. 

{Converses  luith  the  King,  and  delivers  him  a  paper. 

Prin.  Doth  this  man  serve  God  } 

Biron.  Why  ask  you  ? 

Prin.  He  speaks  not  like  a  man  of  God's  making. 

Arm.  That's  all  one,  my  fair,  sweet,  honey  monarch ; 
for,  I  protest,  the  schoolmaster  is  exceeding  fantastical ; 
too-too  vain,  too-too  vain  :  but  we  will  put  it,  as  they  say, 
to  fortuna  delta  giierra.  I  wish  you  the  peace  of 
mind,  most  royal  couplement !  \Exit. 

King.  Here  is  like  to  be  a  good  presence  of  Worthies. 
He  presents  Hector  of  Troy;  the  swain,  Pompey  the 
Cireat ;  the  parish  curate,  Alexander;  Armado's  page, 
Hercules  ;  the  pedant,  Judas  Maccabseus  : 
And  if  these  four  Worthies  in  their  first  show  thrive. 
These  four  will  change  habits,  and  present  the  other  five. 
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Biron.  There  is  five  in  the  first  show. 

King.  You  are  deceived  ;  'tis  not  so. 

Biron.  The  pedant,    the  braggart,  the    hedge-priest, 
the  fool,  and  the  boy:  — 

Abate  throw  at  novum,  and  the  whole  world  again 
Cannot  pick  out  five  such,  take  each  one  in  his  vein. 

King.  The  ship  is  under  sail,  and  here  she  comes  amain. 

Enter  CoSTARD./isr  Pompey. 

Cost.  I  Pompey  am, — 

Boyet.  You  lie,  you  are  not  he. 

Cost.  I  Pompey  am,— 

Boyet.  With  libbard's  head  on  knee. 

Biron.  Well  said,  old  mocker  :  I  must  needs  be  friends 

with  thee. 
Cost.  I  Pompey  am,  Pompey  surnam'd  the  Big, — 
Dum.  "  The  Great." 
Cost.  It  is  "  Great,"  sir :  — 

Pompey  surnam'd  the  Great  ; 
That  oft  in  field,  with  targe  and  shield,  did  make  my  foe 

to  sweat  : 
And  traveling  along  this  coast,  I  here  am  come  by  chance. 
And  lay  my  arms  before  the  legs  of  this  sweet  lass  of 

France. — 
If  your  ladyship  would  say,  "Thanks,  Pompey,"  I   had 
done. 
Prin.  Great  thanks,  Great  Pompey. 
Cost.  'Tis  not  so  much  worth  ;  but  I   hope  I  was  per- 
fect: 
I  made  a  little  fault  in  "  Great." 

Biron.  My  hat  to  a  halfpenny,  Pompey  proves  the  best 
Worthy. 

Enter  Sir  '^A'vnx'^l^h,  for  Alexander. 

Nath.  When   in  the    v/orld  I  liv'd,  I  was  the  world's 
commander  ; 
By  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  I  si)read  my  conquering 

might ; 
My  scutcheon  plain  declares  that  I  am  Alisander, — 
Boyet.  Your  nose  says,  no,  you  are  not ;  for  it  stands 

too  right. 
Biron.  Your  nose  smells  no,  in  this,  most  tender-smell- 
ing knight. 
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PriH.  The  conqueror  is  dismay'd. —  Proceed,  good 
Alexander. 

Nath.  When  in  the  world  I  liv'd,  I  was  the  world's 
commander, — 

Boyct.  Most  true,  'tis  right  ;  you  were  so,  Alisander. 

Biron.  Pompey  the  Great, — 

Cost.  Your  servant,  and  Costard. 

Biron.  Take  away  the  conqueror,  take  away  Alisander. 

Cost,  [to  Sz'r  Nafk.']  O,  sir,  you  have  overthrown  Alis- 
ander the  conqueror !  You  will  be  scraped  out  of  the 
painted  cloth  for  this:  your  lion,  that  holds  his  pole- 
ax  sitting  on  a  close-stool,  will  be  given  to  Ajax :  he 
will  be  the  ninth  Worthy.  A  conqueror,  and  afeard  to 
speak !  run  away  for  shame,  Alisander.  [5/r  Nath. 
re't/rt'S.]  There,  an't  shall  please  you  ;  a  foolish  mild 
man  ;  an  honest  man,  look  you,  and  soon  dashed.  He 
is  a  marvelous  good  neighbor,  faith,  and  a  very  good 
bowler :  but,  for  Alisander, —  alas,  you  see  how  'tis, — 
a  little  o'erparted. —  But  there  are  Worthies  a-coming 
will  speak  their  mind  in  some  other  sort. 

Prin.     Stand  aside,  good  Pompey.      \Costard  retires. 

Enter  HOLOFERNES,/<?r /;/<'/« j-;  and  MOTU,  for  Her- 
ciclcs. 

Hoi.  Great  Hercules  is  presented  by  this  imp. 

Whose  club  kill'd  Cerberus,  that  three-headed 
canus  ; 
And  when  he  was  a  babe,  a  child,  a  shrimp, 

Thus  did  he  strangle  serpents  in  his  matins. 
Quoniani  he  seemeth  in  minority, 
Ergo  I  come  with  this  apology. — 
Keep  some  state  in  thy  exit,  and  vanish. —  [Moth  retires. 
Judas  I  am, — 
Dum.  A  Judas ! 
Hoi.  Not  Iscariot,  sir. — 
Judas  I  am,  ycliped  Maccabjeus. 
Dum.  Judas  Maccabeus  dipt  is  plain  Judas. 
Biron.  A  kissing  traitor. —  How  art  thou  proved  Judas  ? 
Hoi.  Judas  I  am, — 

Dum.  The  more  shame  for  you,  Judas. 
Hoi.  What  mean  you,  sir  } 
■   Boyet.  To  make  Judas  hang  himself. 

Hoi.  Begin,  sir  ;  you  are  my  elder. 
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Biron.  Well  followed  :  Judas  was  hanged  on  an  elder, 

Hoi.  I  will  not  be  put  out  of  countenance. 

Biro7i.  Because  thou  hast  no  face. 

Hoi.  What  is  this? 

Boyet.  A  cittern-head. 

Diitn.  The  head  of  a  bodkin. 

Biron.   A  Death's  face  in  a  ring. 

Long.  The  face  of  an  old  Roman  coin,  scarce  seen. 

Boyet.  The  pommel  of  Caesar's  falchion. 

Dian.  The  carved-bone  face  on  a  flask. 

Biron.  Saint  George's  half-cheek  in  a  brooch. 

Dutn.  Ay,  and  in  a  brooch  of  lead. 

Biron.  Ay,  and  worn  in  the  cap  of  a  tooth-drawer. — 
And  now  forward  ;  for  we  have  put  thee  in  countenance. 

Hoi.  You  have  put  me  out  of  countenance. 

Biron.  False  :  we  have  given  thee  faces. 

Hoi.  But  you  have  out-faced  them  all. 

Biron.   An  thou  wert  a  lion,  we  should  do  so. 

Boyet.  Therefore,  as  he  is  an  ass,  let  him  go. — 
And  so  adieu,  sweet  Jude !  nay,  why  dost  thou  stay? 

Dum.  For  the  latter  end  of  his  name. 

Biron.  For  the  ass  to  the  Jude;  give  it  him  :  —  Jud-ass, 
away ! 

Hoi.  This  is  not  generous,  not  gentle,  not  humble. 

Boyet.  A  light  for  Monsieur  Judas !  it  grows  dark,  he 
may  stumble. 

Prin.  Alas,  poor  Maccabseus,  how  hath  he  been  baited  ! 
Enter  Arm  ADO, /^r  Hector. 

Biroti.  Hide  thy  head,  Achilles  :  here  comes  Hector  in 
arms. 

Dtim.  Though  my  mocks  come   home  by  me,  I  will 
now  be  merry. 

King.  Hector  was  but  a  Trojan  in  respect  of  this. 

Boyet.  But  is  this  Hector? 

King.  I  think  Hector  was  not  so  clean-timbered. 

Long.  His  leg  is  too  big  for  Hector's. 

Dum.  More  calf,  certain. 

Boyet.  No;  he  is  best  indued  in  the  small. 

Birofi.  This  cannot  be  Hector. 

Dum.  He's  a  god  or  a  painter;  for  he  makes  faces. 

Arjn.  The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty, 
Gave  Hector  a  gift, — 

Du7n.  A  gilt  nutmeg. 
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Biron.  A  lemon. 

Long.  Stuck  with  cloves. 

Dum.  No,  cloven. 

Ann.  Peace!  — 

The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty. 

Gave  Hector  a  gift,  the  heir  of  Ilion  ; 
A  man  so  breath'd,  that  certain  he  would  fight  ye 

From  morn  till  night,  out  of  his  pavilion. 
I  am  that  flower, — 

Dum.  That  mint. 

Long.  That  columbine. 

Arm.  Sweet  Lord  Longaville,  rein  thy  tongue. 

Long.  I  must  rather  give  it  the  rein,  for  it  runs  against 
Hector. 

Dum.  Ay,  and  Hector's  a  greyhound. 

Arm.  The  sweet  war-man  is  dead  and  rotten  ;  sweet 
chucks,  beat  not  the  bones  of  the  buried :  when  he 
breathed,  he  was  a  man. —  But  I  will  forward  with  my 
device. —  [  To  the  Princess]  Sweet  royalty,  bestow  on  me 
the  sense  of  hearing. 

\Birott  steps  to  Costard,  lu/nspers  him,  and  then 
returns  to  his  place. 

Prin.  Speak,  brave  Hector :  we  are  much  delighted. 

Arm.  I  do  adore  thy  sweet  grace's  slipper. 

Boyet.  Loves  her  by  the  foot. 

Dum.  He  may  not  by  the  yard. 

Arm.  This  Hector  far  surmounted  Hannibal, — 

Cost,  [suddenly  coming  from  behind]  The  party  is 
gone,  fellow  Hector,  she  is  gone  ;  she  is  two  months  on 
her  way. 

Arm.  What  meanest  thou  ? 

Cost.  Faith,  unless  you  play  the  honest  Trojan,  the 
poor  wench  is  cast  away  :  she's  quick ;  the  child  brags 
in  her  belly  already  'tis  yours. 

Arm.  Dost  thou  infamonize  me  among  potentates? 
thou  shalt  die. 

Cost.  Then  shall  Hector  be  whipped  for  Jaquenetta 
that  is  quick  by  him,  and  hanged  for  Pompey  that  is  dead 
by  him. 

Dum.  Most  rare  Pompey  ! 

Boyet.  Renowned  Pompey  ! 

Biron.  Greater  than  Great,  great,  great,  great  Pompey  ! 
Pompey  the  Huge ' 
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Dum.  Hector  trembles. 

Biron.  Poinpey  is  moved. —  More  Ates,  more  Ates  ! 
stir  them  on  !  stir  them  on  ! 

Dui/i.  Hector  will  challenge  him. 

Biron.  Ay,  if  he  have  no  more  man's  blood  in's  belly 
than  will  sup  a  flea. 

Artn.  By  the  north  pole.  I  do  challenge  thee. 

Cosf.  I  will  not  fight  with  a  pole,  like  a  northern  man  : 
I'll  slash  ;  I'll  do  it  by  the  sword. —  I  pray  you,  let  me 
borrow  my  arms  again. 

DuDi.  Room  for  the  incensed  Worthies  ! 

Cost.  I'll  do  it  in  my  shirt. 

Dt{»i.  Most  resolute  Pompey  ! 

Motli.  Master,  let  me  take  you  a  button-hole  lower. 
Do  you  not  see  Pompey  is  uncasing  for  the  combat .'' 
What  mean  you  ?   you  will  lose  your  reputation. 

Artn.  Gentlemen  and  soldiers,  pardon  me  ;  I  will  not 
combat  in  my  shirt. 

Dum.  You  may  not  deny  it :  Pompey  hath  made  the 
challenge. 

Arm.  Sweet  bloods,  I  both  may  and  will. 

Biron.  What  reason  have  you  for't .'' 

Artn.  The  naked  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no  shirt ;  I  go 
woolward  for  penance. 

Boyct.  True,  and  it  was  enjoined  him  in  Rome  for  want 
of  linen  :  since  when,  I'll  be  sworn,  he  wore  none  but  a 
dishclout  of  Jaquenetta's,  and  that  he  wears  ne.xt  his  heart 
for  a  favor. 

Enter  Mercade. 

Mer.  God  save  you,  madam  ! 

Prin.  Welcome,  Mercade ; 
But  that  thou  interrupt'st  our  merriment. 

Mcr    I'm  sorry,  madam  ;  for  the  news  I  bring 
Is  heavy  in  my  tongue.     Tlie  king  your  father  — 

Prin.  Dead,  for  my  life  ! 

Mer.  Even  so  ;  my  tale  is  told. 

Biro)i.  Worthies,  away  !  the  scene  begins  to  cloud. 

Arm.  For  mine  own  part,  1  breathe  free  breath,  I  have 
seen  the  day  of  wrong  through  the  little  hole  of  discretion, 
and  I  will  right  myself  like  a  soldier.     ^Exeunt  Worthies. 

King.  How  fares  your  majesty  ? 

Prin.  Boyet,  prepare ;  I  will  away  to-night. 

King.  Madam,  not  so ;  I  do  beseech  you,  stay. 
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Prin.  Prepare,  I  say. —  I  thank  you,  gracious  lords 
For  all  your  fair  endeavors  ;  and  entreat. 
Out  of  a  new-sad  soul,  that  you  vouchsafe 
In  your  rich  wisdom  to  excuse,  or  hide, 
The  liberal  opposition  of  our  spirits  : 
If  over-boldly  we  have  borne  ourselves 
1:1  the  converse  of  breath,  your  gentleness 
Was  guilty  of  it. —  Farewell,  worthy  lord  ! 
A  heavy  heart  bears  not  a  nimble  tongue : 
Excuse  me  so,  coming  so  short  of  thanks 
For  my  great  suit  so  easily  obtain'd. 

King.  The  extreme  part  of  time  extremely  forms 
A.11  causes  to  the  purpose  of  his  speed  ; 
And  often,  at  his  very  loose,  decides 
That  which  long  process  could  not  arbitrate : 
And  though  the  mourning  brow  of  progeny 
Forbid  the  smiling  courtesy  of  love 
The  holy  suit  which  fain  it  would  convince ; 
Yet,  since  love's  argument  was  first  on  foot, 
Let  not  the  cloud  of  sorrow  justle  it 
From  what  it  purpos'd  ;  since  to  wail  friends  lost 
Is  not  by  much  so  wholesome-profitable 
As  to  rejoice  at  friends  but  newly  found. 

Prill.  I  understand  you  not  :  my  griefs  are  dull. 

Biron.  Honest   plain  words  best    pierce    the    ear    of 
grief  ;  — 
And  by  these  badges  understand  the  king. 
For  your  fair  sakes  have  we  neglected  time, 
Play'd  foul  play  with  our  oaths  :  your  beauty,  ladies, 
Hath  much  deform'd  us,  fashioning  our  humors 
Even  to  th'  opposed  end  of  our  intents  : 
And  what  in  us  hath  seem'd  ridiculous, — 
As  love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains  ; 
All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping,  and  vain  ; 
Form'd  by  the  eye,  and  therefore,  like  the  eye, 
Full  of  strange  shapes,  of  habits,  and  of  forms. 
Varying  in  subjects  as  the  eye  doth  roll 
To  every  varied  object  in  his  glance  : 
Which  parti-coated  presence  of  loose  love 
Put  on  by  us,  if,  in  your  heavenly  eyes, 
Have  misbecom'd  our  oaths  and  gravities. 
Those  heavenly  eyes,  that  look  into  these  faults, 
Suggested  us  to  make  them.     Therefore,  ladies, 
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Our  love  being  yours,  the  error  that  love  makes 
Is  likewise  yours :  we  to  ourselves  prove  false. 
By  being  once  false  for  ever  to  be  true 
To  those  that  make  us  both, —  fair  ladies,  you  : 
And  even  that  falsehood,  in  itself  a  sin, 
Thus  purifies  itself,  and  turns  to  grace. 

Pri'n.  We  have  receiv'd  your  letters  full  of  love; 
Your  favors,  the  ambassadors  of  love  ; 
And,  in  our  maiden  council,  rated  them 
At  courtship,  pleasant  jest,  and  courtesy, 
As  bombast,  and  as  lining  to  the  time  : 
But  more  devout  than  this  in  our  respects 
Have  we  not  been  ;  and  therefore  met  your  loves 
In  their  own  fashion,  like  a  merriment. 

Duin.  Our  letters,  madam,  show'd  much  more  than 
jest. 

Long.  So  did  our  looks. 

Ros.  We  did  not  quote  them  so. 

King.  Now,  at  the  latest  minute  of  the  hour, 
Grant  us  your  loves. 

Prtn.  A  time,  methinks,  too  short 

To  make  a  world-without-end  bargain  in. 
No,  no,  my  lord,  your  grace  is  perjur'd  much. 
Full  of  dear  guiltiness  ;  and  therefore  this  :  — 
If  for  my  love  —  as  there  is  no  such  cause  — 
You  will  do  aught,  this  shall  you  do  for  me  : 
Your  oath  I  will  not  trust ;  but  go  with  speed 
To  some  forlorn  and  naked  hermitage, 
Remote  from  all  the  ])leasures  of  the  world  ; 
There  stay  until  the  twelve  celestial  signs 
Have  brought  about  their  annual  reckoning. 
If  this  austere  insociable  life 
Change  not  your  offer  made  in  heat  of  blood  ; 
If  frosts,  and  fasts,  hard  lodging,  and  thin  weeds, 
Nip  not  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  your  love, 
But  that  it  bear  this  trial,  and  last  love  ; 
Then,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year. 
Come  challenge,  challenge  me  by  these  deserts. 
And,  by  this  virgin  palm  now  kissing  thine, 
I  will  be  thine  ;  and,  till  that  instant,  shut 
My  woful  self  up  in  a  mourning  house, 
Raining  the  tears  of  lamentation 
For  the  remembrance  of  my  father's  death. 
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If  this  thou  do  deny,  let  our  hands  part  ; 

Neither  intitled  in  the  other's  heart. 

King.  If  this,  or  more  than  this,  I  would  deny. 

To  flatter  up  these  powers  of  mine  with  rest. 
The  sudden  hand  of  death  close  up  mine  eye  ! 

Hence  ever,  then,  my  heart  is  in  thy  breast. 

Diim.  But  what  to  me,  my  love  }  but  what  to  me  ? 
A  wife  ? 

Kath.  A  beard,  fair  health,  and  honesty ; 
With  threefold  love  I  wish  you  all  these  three. 

Dmn.  O,  shall  I  say,  I  thank  you,  gentle  wife  ? 

Kath.  Not  so,  my  lord  ;  —  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day 
I'll  mark  no  words  that  smooth-fac'd  wooers  say  : 
Come  when  the  king  doth  to  my  lady  come  ; 
Then,  if  I  have  much  love,  I'll  give  you  some. 

Diim.   I'll  serve  thee  true  and  faithfully  till  then. 

Kath.  Yet  swear  not,  lest  ye  be  forsworn  agen. 

Long.  What  says  Maria  } 

Mar.  At  the  twelvemonth's  end 

I'll  change  my  black  gown  for  a  faithful  friend. 

Long.  I'll  stay  with  patience  ;  but  the  time  is  long. 

Mar.  The  liker  you  ;  few  taller  are  so  young. 

Biron.  Studies  my  lady  }  mistress,  look  on  me  ; 
Behold  the  window  of  my  heart,  mine  eye, 
What  humble  suit  attends  thy  answer  there  : 
Impose  some  service  on  me  for  thy  love. 

Ros.  Oft  have  I  heard  of  you,  my  Lord  Biron, 
Before  I  saw  you  ;  and  the  world's  large  tongue 
Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks. 
Full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  flouts. 
Which  you  on  all  estates  will  execute 
That  lie  within  the  mercy  of  your  wit. 
To  weed  this  wormwood  from  your  fruitful  brain. 
And  therewithal  to  win  me,  if  you  please, — 
Without  the  which  I  am  not  to  be  won, — 
You  shall  this  twelvemonth  term  from  day  to  day 
Visit  the  speechless  sick,  and  still  converse 
With  groaning  wretches  ;  and  your  task  shall  be. 
With  all  the  fierce  endeavor  of  your  wit 
T'  enforce  the  pained  impotent  to  smile. 

Biron.  To  move  wild  laughter  in  the  throat  of  death  I 
It  cannot  be  ;  it  is  impossible  : 
Mirth  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agony. 
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Ros.  Why,  that's  the  way  to  choke  a  gibing  spirit. 
Whose  influence  is  begot  of  that  loose  grace 
Which  shallow-laughing  hearers  give  to  fools  : 
A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 
Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 
Of  him  that  makes  it :  then,  if  sickly  ears, 
Deaf'd  with  the  clamors  of  their  own  dear  groans, 
Will  hear  your  idle  scorns,  continue  them. 
And  I  will  have  you  and  that  fault  withal ; 
But  if  they  will  not,  throw  away  that  spirit, 
And  I  shall  find  you  empty  of  that  fault. 
Right  joyful  of  your  reformation. 

Bi'ron.  A  twelvemonth  !  well,  befall  what  will  befall, 
I'll  jest  a  twelvemonth  in  an  hospital. 

Prin.  \to  the  King'\  Ay,  sweet  my  lord  ;  and  so  I  take 
my  leave. 

King.  No,  madam  ;  we  will  bring  you  on  your  way. 

Biron.  Our  wooing  doth  not  end  like  an  old  play; 
Jack  hath  not  Jill :  these  ladies'  courtesy 
Might  well  have  made  our  sport  a  comedy. 

King.  Come,  sir,  it  wants  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 
And  then  'twill  end. 

Biron.  That's  too  long  for  a  play. 

Re-enter  Armado. 

Arm.  Sweet  majesty,  vouchsafe  me, — 

Prin.  Was  not  that  Hector.'' 

Dum.  The  worthy  knight  of  Troy. 

Arm.  I  will  kiss  thy  royal  finger,  and  take  leave.  I  am 
a  votary  ;  1  have  vowed  to  Jaquenetla  lo  hold  the  plow 
for  her  sweet  love  three  years.  But,  most  esteemed  great- 
ness, will  you  hear  the  dialogue  that  the  two  learned  men 
have  compiled  in  praise  of  the  owl  and  the  cuckoo.'*  it 
should  have  followed  in  the  end  of  our  show. 

King.  Call  them  forth  quickly ;  we  will  do  so. 

Arm.  Holla  !  approach. 

Re-enter  Holofernes,  NATHANIEL,  Moth,  Costard, 
and  others. 

This  side  is  Hiems,  Winter, —  this  Ver,  the  Spring;  the 
one  maintained  by  the  owl,  the  other  by  the  cuckoo. — 
Ver,  begin. 
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Song. 

Spring.  When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue, 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver-white. 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  luie, 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight. 
The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree, 
Mocks  married  men  ;  for  thus  sings  he 

Cuckoo ; 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo, —  O  word  of  fear, 
Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear ! 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws. 
And  merry  larks  are  plowmen's  clocks. 

When  turtles  tread,  and  rooks,  and  daws, 
And  maidens  bleach  their  summer  smocks, 

The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree. 

Mocks  married  men  ;  for  thus  sings  he, 
Cuckoo ; 

Cuckoo,  cuckoo, —  O  word  of  fear, 

Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear  ! 

Winter.  When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail. 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail. 
When  blood  is  nipp'd,  and  ways  be  foul. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

Tu-who  ; 
Tu-whit,  tu-who, —  a  merry  note, 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow. 

And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw, 
And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow. 

And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw, 
When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

Tu-who  ; 
Tu-whit,  tu-who, —  a  merry  note. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

Ar?n.  The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after  the  songs 
of  Apollo.     You  that  way, —  we  this  way. 

[^Exeufii. 
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DRAMATIS   PERSONS. 


EscALUS,  prince  of  Verona. 

Paris,  a  young  nobleman, 
kinsman  to  the  prince. 

Montague,  and  Capulet, 
heads  of  two  houses  at  vari- 
ance with  each  other. 

An  old  man,  of  the  Capulet 
family. 

Romeo,  ?on  to  Montague. 


Balthasar,  servant  to  Ro- 
meo. 

Sampson,  Gregory,  servants 
to  Capulet. 

Peter,  servant  to  Juliet's 
nurse. 

Abraham,  servant  to  Mon- 
tague. 

An  Apothecary. 


Mercutio,    kinsman    to    the  Three  Musicians. 

prince,  and  friend  to  Romeo.   Page  to  Paris  ;  another  Page  ; 
Benvolio,    nephew   to    Mon-!      an  Officer. 

tague,  and  friend  to  Romeo. 
Tybalt,  nephew  to  Lady  Ca    Lady    Montague,    wife    to 

pulet.  Montague. 

Friar   LAURENCE,    a   Francis    Lady  Capulet,  wife   to   Ca- 


can. 
Friar  John,  of  the  same  order. 


pulet. 
Juliet,  daughter  to  Capulet. 
Nurse  to  Juliet. 
Citizens  of  Verona  ;  several  Men  and  Women,  relations  to  both 
houses  ;  Maskers,  Guards,  Watchmen,  and  Attendants. 
Chorus. 
Scene — Verona  ;  except  once  in  the  fifth  act,  where  it 
is  Mantua. 


PROLOGUE. 

Enter  Chorus.  , 

Lhor.  Two  households,  both  alike  in  dignity, 

we  lay  our  scene. 


In  fair  Verona,  whvw 
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From  ancient  grudge  break  to  new  mutiny, 

Where  civil  blood  makes  civil  hands  unclean. 
From  forth  the  fatal  loins  of  these  two  foes 

A  pair  of  star-cross'd  lovers  take  their  life; 
Whose  misadventur'd  piteous  overthrows 

Do  with  their  death  bury  their  parents'  strife. 
The  fearful  passage  of  their  death-mark'd  love, 

And  the  continuance  of  their  parerf^'  rage, 
Which,  but  their  children's  end,  naught  could  re- 
move. 

Is  now  the  two  hours'  traffic  of  our  stage  ; 
The  which  if  you  with  patient  ears  attend. 
What  here  shall  miss,  our  toil  shall  strive  to  mend. 

{Exit. 

ACT  I. 
Scene  I.      Verona.    A  piillic  place. 

Enter  Sampson  and  Gregory,  armed  with  swords  ana 
due  'c/ers. 

Sam.  Gregory,  o'  my  word,  we'll  not  carry  coals. 
Gre.  No,  for  then  we  should  be  colliers. 
Sain.  I  mean,  an  we  be  in  choler,  we'll  draw. 

Gre.  Ay,  while  you  live,  draw  your  neck  out  o'  the 
collar. 

Sam.  I  strike  quickly,  being  moved. 

Gre.  But  thou  art  not  quickly  movetl  to  strike. 

Sam.   A  dog  of  the  house  of  Montague  moves  me. 

Gre,  To  move  is  to  stir;  and  to  be  valiant  is  to  stand  : 
therefore,  if  thou  art  moved,  thou  runnest  away. 

Sam.  A  dog  of  that  house  shall  move  me  to  stand. 
I  will  take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid  of  Montague's. 

Gre.  That  shows  thee  a  weak  slave  ;  for  the  weakest 
goes  to  the  wall. 

Sam.  True  ;  and  therefore  women,  being  the  weaker 
vessels,  are  ever  thrust  to  the  wall. —  therefore  1  will 
push  Montague's  men  from  the  wall,  and  thiust  his 
maids  to  the  wall. 

Gre.  The  quarrel  is  between  our  masters  and  us  their 
men. 

Sam.  'Tis  all  one,  I  will  show  myself  a  tyrant :  when 
I  have  "fought  with  the  men,  I  will  be  cruel  with  the 
maids,  and  cut  off  their  heads. 
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Gre.  The  heads  of  the  maids  ? 

Sam.  Ay,  the  heads  of  the  maids,  or  their  maiden- 
heads ;  take  it  in  what  sense  thou  wilt. 

Gre.  They  must  take  it  in  sense  that  feel  it. 

Sam.  Me  they  shall  feel  while  I  am  able  to  stand :  and 
'tis  known  I  am  a  pretty  piece  of  flesh. 

Gre.  'Tis  well  thou  art  not  fish  ;  if  thou  hadst,  thou 
hadst  been  Poor-John. —  Draw  thy  tool;  here  comes 
two  of  the  house  of  the  Montagues, 

Sam.  My  naked  weapon  is  out :  quarrel ;  I  will  back 
thee. 

Gre.  How !  turn  thy  back  and  run  ? 

Sam.  Fear  me  not. 

Gre.  No,  marry ;  I  fear  thee  ! 

Sam.  Let  us  take  the  law  of  our  sides;  let  them  begin. 

Gre.  I  will  frown  as  I  pass  by ;  and  let  them  take  it 
is  they  list. 

Sam.  Nay,  as  they  dare.  I  will  bite  my  thumb  at 
»hem;  which  is  a  disgrace  to  them,  if  they  bear  it. 

Enter  Abraham  and  Balthasar. 

Abr.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir? 

Sam.  I  do  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 

Abr.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir  ? 

Sam.  [aside to  Gre.]  Is  the  law  of  our  side,  if  I  say  ay? 

Gre.  [aside  to  Sam.]  No. 

Sam.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  bite  my  thumb  at  you,  sir;  but 
"I  fiite  my  thumb,  sir. 

Gre.  Do  you  quarrel,  sir  ? 

Abr.  Quarrel,  sir !  no,  sir. 

Sam.  If  you  do,  sir,  I  am  for  you  :  I  sene  as  good  a 
m-in  as  you. 

Abr.  No  better. 

Sam.  Well,  sir. 

Gre.  [aside  to  Sam.]  Say  "  better : "  here  comes  one  of 
my  master's  kinsmen. 

Sam.  Yes,  better,  sir. 

Abr.  You  lie. 

Sam.  Draw,  if  you  be  men. —  Gregory,  remember  thy 
swashing  blow.  [  They  fight. 

Enter  BenvoliO. 

Be7i.  Part,  fools  !  [Beats  down  their  swords. 

Put  up  your  swords ;  you  know  not  what  you  do. 
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Enter  Tybalt. 

Tyb.  What,   art   thou   drawn    among  these  heartless 
hinds?     Turn  thee,  BenvoHo,  look  upon  thy  death. 

Bcii.  I  do  but  keep  the  peace  :  put  up  thy  sword. 
Or  manage  it  to  part  these  men  with  me. 

Tyb.  What,  drawn,  and  talk  of  peace  !  I  hate  the  word. 
As  I  hate  hell,  all  Montagues,  and  thee  : 
Have  at  thee,  coward  !  [  They  fight. 

Enter  several  of  both  houses,  who  join  the  fray ; 

then  enter  Citizens  lu/th  clubs. 
Citizens.  Clubs,   bills,   and    partisans !     strike !     beat 
them  down  ! 
Down  with  the  Capulets  I  down  with  the  Montagues  ! 
Enter  Capulet  i?i  his  gowfi,  and  Lady  Capulet. 
Cap.  What  noise  is  this  ?  —  Give  me  my  long  sword,  ho ! 
La.  Cap.  A  crutch,  a  crutch!  —  why  call  you    for  a 

sword  } 

Cap.  My  sword,  I  say!  —  Ok!  Montague  is  come. 
And  flourishes  his  blade  in  spite  of  me. 

Enter  Montague  and  Lady  Montague. 
Mon.  Thou  villain  Capulet,  —  Hold  me  not,  let  me  go. 
La.  Mon,  Thou  shalt  not  stir  one  foot  to  seek  a  foe. 

Enter  Prince,  ii'ith  Attendants. 
Prin.  Rebellious  subjects,  enemies  to  peace, 
Profaners  of  this  neighbor-stained  steel, — 
Will  they  not  hear  ? — -what,  ho  !  you  men,  you  beasts. 
That  quench  the  fire  of  your  pernicious  rage 
With  purple  fountains  issuing  from  your  veins, — 
On  pain  of  torture,  from  those  bloody  hands 
Throw  your  mistemper'd  weapons  to  the  ground. 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  your  moved  prince. — 
Three  civil  brawls,  bred  of  an  airy  word, 
Hy  thee,  old  Capulet,  and   Montague, 
Have  thrice  disturb'd  the  quiet  of  our  streets; 
And  made  Verona's  ancient  citizens 
Cast-by  their  grave  beseeming  ornaments. 
To  wield  old  partisans,  in  hands  as  old, 
Cankcr'd  with  peace,  to  part  your  lanker'd  hate: 
If  ever  you  disturb  our  streets  ngnin,    . 
Your  lives  shall  pay  the  forfeit  of  the  peace. 
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For  this  time,  all  the  rest  depart  away  :  — 

You,  Capulet,  shall  go  along-  with  me;  — 

And,  Montague,  come  you  this  afternoon, 

To  know  our  further  pleasure  in  this  case, 

To  old  Freetown,  our  common  judgment-place. — 

Once  more,  on  pain  of  death,  all  men  depart. 

{^Exeunt  all  except  Montague,  Lady  Mon- 
tague,  and  Benvol/o. 

Mon.  Who  set  this  ancient  quarrel  new  abroach?  — 
Speak,  nephew,  were  you  by  when  it  began  ? 

Ben.  Here  were  the  servants  of  your  adversary, 
And  yours,  close  fighting,  ere  I  did  approach  : 
I  drew  to  part  them  :  in  the  instant  came 
The  fiery  Tybalt,  with  his  sword  prepar'd  ; 
Which,  as  he  breath'd  defiance  to  my  ears. 
He  swung  about  his  head,  and  cut  the  winds, 
Who,  nothing  hurt  withal,  hiss'd  him  in  scorn  : 
While  we  were  interchanging  thrusts  and  blows. 
Came  more  and  more,  and  fought  on  part  and  part. 
Till  the  prince  came,  who  parted  either  part. 

La.  Mon.  O,  where   is   Romeo?  —  saw   you    him  to- 
day ?  — 
Right  glad  am  I  he  was  not  at  this  fray. 

Ben.  Madam,  an  hour  before  the  worship'd  sun 
Peer'd  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east, 
A  troubled  mind  drave  me  to  walk  abroad  ; 
Where — underneath  the  grove  of  sycamore 
That  westward  rooteth  from  the  city's  side — ■ 
So  early  walking  did  I  see  your  son  : 
Towards  him  I  made ;  but  he  was  ware  of  me, 
And  stole  into  the  covert  of  the  wood  : 
I  —  measuring  his  affections  by  my  own. 
That  most  are  busied  when  they're  most  alone — 
Pursu'd  my  humor,  not  pursuing  his. 
And  gladly  shunn'd  who  gladly  fled  from  me. 

Mon.  Many  a  morning  hath  he  there  been  seen. 
With  tears  augmenting  the  fresh  morning's  dew. 
Adding  to  clouds  more  clouds  with  his  deep  sighs  : 
But  all  so  soon  as  the  all-cheering  sun 
Should  in  the  furthest  east  begin  to  draw 
The  shady  curtains  from  Aurora's  bed. 
Away  from  light  steals  home  my  heavy  son, 
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And  private  in  his  chamber  ])ens  himself ; 
Shuts  up  his  windows,  locks  fair  daylight  out. 
And  matces  himself  an  artiticial  night  : 
Black  and  portentous  must  this  humor  prove, 
Unless  good  counsel  may  the  cause  remove. 

Befi.  My  noble  uncle,  do  you  know  the  cause? 

Mon.  I  neither  know  it  nor  can  learn  of  him. 

Ben.  Have  you  importun'd  him  by  any  means? 

Mon.  Both  by  myself  and  many  other  friends  : 
But  he,  his  own  affections'  counselor. 
Is  to  himself,  —  I  will  not  say  how  true,  — 
But  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  close, 
So  far  from  sounding  and  discovery^ 
As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm, 
Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air, 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun. 
Could  we  but  learn  from  whence  his  sorrows  grow. 
We  would  as  willingly  give  cure  as  know. 

Ben.  See,  where  he  comes :  so  please  you,  step  asidei 
I'll  know  his  grievance,  or  be  much  denied. 

Mo>i.   I  would  thou  wert  so  happ)  bj'  thy  stay 
To  hear  true  shrift. — Come,  madam.  Ici's  away. 

[Exeunt  Montague  and  Lady, 
Enter  ROMEO. 

Ben.  Good  morrow,  cousin. 

Rom.  Is  the  day  so  young? 

Ben.  But  new  struck  nine. 

Rom.  Ay  me  !  sad  hours  seem  long. 

Was  that  my  father  that  went  hence  so  fast .'' 

Ben.  It    was. —  What    sadness     lengthens     Romeo's 
hours  ? 

Rom.  Not  having  that,  which  having  makes  them  short. 

Ben.  In  love  ? 

Ro7n.  Out  — 

Ben.  Of  love  ? 

Rom.  Out  of  lier  favor,  where  I  am  in  love. 

Be}t.  Alas,  that  love,  so  gentle  in  his  view. 
Should  be  so  tyrannous  and  rough  in  proof ! 

Rom.  Alas,  that  love,  whose  view  is  muffled  still, 
Should,  without  eyes,  see  pathways  to  his  will  !  — 
Where  shall  we  dine  } —  O  me  !  —  What  fray  was  here  ? 
Yet  tell  me  ^ot,  for  I  have  heard  it  all. 
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Here's  much  to  do  with  hate,  but  more  with  love :  — 

Why,  then,  O  brawling  love  !  O  loving  hate  ! 

O  any  thing,  of  nothing  first  created  ! 

O  heavy  lightness  !  serious  vanity  ! 

Mis-shapen  chaos  of  well-seeming  forms  ! 

Feather  of  lead,  bright  smoke,  cold  fire,  sick  health  J 

Still-waking  sleep,  that  is  not  what  it  is !  — 

This  love  feel  I,  that  feel  no  love  in  this. 

Dost  thou  not  laugh  ? 

Ben.  No,  coz,  I  rather  w^eep. 

Rojii.  Good  heart,  at  what  ? 

Ben.  At  thy  good  heart's  oppression. 

Rom.  Why,  such  is  love's  transgression. — 
Griefs  of  mine  ou'n  lie  heavy  in  my  breast  ; 
Which  thou  wilt  propagate,  to  have  it  prest 
With  more  of  thine  :  this  love,  that  thou  hast  shown. 
Doth  add  more  grief  to  too  much  of  mine  own. 
Love  is  a  smoke  rais'd  with  the  fume  of  sighs  ; 
Being  purg'd,  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers'  eyes ; 
Being  vex'd,  a  sea  nourish'd  with  lovers'  tears  : 
What  is  it  else  ?  a  madness  most  discreet, 
A  choking  gall,  and  a  preserving  sweet. — 
Farewell,  my  coz. 

Ben.  Soft !  I  will  go  along : 

An  if  you  leave  me  so,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Rom.  Tut,  I  have  lost  myself ;  I  am  not  here; 
This  is  not  Romeo,  he's  some  other  where. 

Ben.  Tell  me  in  sadness,  who  is  that  you  love. 

Rom.  What,  shall  I  groan,  and  tell  thee  ? 

Ben.  Groan  !  why,  no ; 

But  sadly  tell  me  who. 

Rom.  Bid  a  sick  man  in  sadness  make  his  will, — 
Ah,  word  ill  urg'd  to  one  that  is  so  ill !  — 
In  sadness,  cousin,  I  do  love  a  woman. 

Ben.  I  aim'd  so  near,  when  I  suppos'd  you  lov'd. 

Rom.  A  right  good  mark-man  !  —  And  she's  fair  I  love 

Ben.  A  right  fair  mark,  fair  coz,  is  soonest  hit. 

Rom.  Well,  in  that  hit  you  miss  :  she'll  not  be  hit 
With  Cupid's  arrow, —  she  hath  Dian's  wit ; 
And,  in  strong  proof  of  chastity  well  arm'd. 
From  love's  weak  childish  bow  she  lives  unharm'd. 
She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loving  terms. 
Nor  bide  th'  encounter  of  assailing  eyes, 
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Nor  ope  her  lap  to  saint-seducing  gold : 

O,  she  is  rich  in  beauty  ;  only  poor, 

That,  when  she  dies,  with  her  dies  beauty's  store, 

Ben.  Then  she   hath     sworn    that   she   will    still    live 
chaste  ? 

Rom.  She   hath,   and     in    that    sparing  makes   huge 
waste ; 
For  beauty,  starv'd  with  her  severity, 
Cuts  beauty  off  from  all  posterity. 
She  is  too  fair,  too  wise ;  wisely  too  fair, 
To  merit  bliss  by  making  me  despair  : 
She  hath  forsworn  to  love  ;  and  in  that  vow 
Do  I  live  dead  that  live  to  tell  it  now. 

Ben.  Be  rul'd  by  me,  forget  to  think  of  her, 

Rom.  O,  teach  me  how  I  should  forget  to  think. 

Ben.  By  giving  liberty  unto  thine  eyes; 
Examine  other  beauties. 

Rom.  'Tis  the  way 

To  call  hers,  exquisite,  in  question  more  : 
These  happy  masks  that  kiss  fair  ladies*  brows, 
Being  black,  put  us  in  mind  they  hide  the  fair ; 
He  that  is  strucken  blind  cannot  forget 
The  precious  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost : 
Show  me  a  mistress  that  is  passing  fair. 
What  doth  her  beauty  serve,  but  as  a  note 
Where  I  may  read  who  pass"d  that  passing  fair? 
Farewell  :  thou  canst  not  teach  me  to  forget. 

Ben.  I'll  pay  that  doctrine,  or  else  die  in  debt.  {Exeunt, 

Scene  II.     The  same.     A  street. 
Enter  Capulet,  Paris,  and  Servant 

Cap.  But  Montague  is  bound  as  well  as  I, 

In  penalty  alike  ;  and  'tis  not  hard,  I  think, 

For  men  so  old  as  we  to  keep  the  peace. 
Par.  Of  honorable  reckoning  are  you  both  ; 

And  pity  'tis  you  liv'd  at  odds  so  long. 

But  now,  my  lord,  what  say  you  to  my  suit  ? 
(        Cap.  But  saying  o'er  what  I  have  said  before: 
\    My  child  is  yet  a  stranger  in  the  world, 
\  She  hath  not  seen  the  change  of  fourteen  years; 
I  Let  two  more  summers  wither  in  their  pride 

Ere  we  may  think  her  ripe  to  be  a  bride. 
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Par.  Younger  than  she  are  happy  mothers  made. 

■Cap.  And  too  soon  marr'd  are  those  so  early  made. 
The  earth  hath  swallow'd  all  my  hopes  but  she, 
She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth  : 
But  woo  her,  gentle  Paris,  get  her  heart, 
My  will  to  her  consent  is  but  a  part  ; 
An  she  agree,  within  her  scope  of  choice 
Lies  my  consent  and  fair-according  voice. 
This  night  I  hold  an  old-accustom'd  feast, 
Whereto  I  have  invited  many  a  guest, 
Such  as  1  love ;  and  you,  among  the  store. 
One  more,  most  welcome,  makes  my  number  more. 
At  my  poor  house  look  to  behold  this  night 
Earth-treading  stars  that  make  dark  heaven  light : 
Such  comfort  as  do  lusty  young  men  feel 
When  well-apparel'd  April  on  the  heel 
Of  limping  Winter  treads,  even  such  delight 
Among  fresh  female  buds  shall  you  this  night 
Inherit  at  my  house ;  hear  all,  all  see. 
And  like  her  most  whose  merit  most  shall  be: 
Whilst  on  more  view  of  many,  mine,  being  one. 
May  stand  in  number,  though  in  reckoning  none. 
Come,  go  with  me.— 

[  To  the  Serrmnf,  giving  him  a  paper] 

Go,  sirrah,  trudge  about 
Through  fair  Verona ;  tind  those  persons  out 
Whose  names  are  written  there,  and  to  them  say. 
My  house  and  welcome  on  their  pleasure  stay. 

[Exeunt  Capitlet  and  Paris. 

Serv.  Find  them  out  whose  names  are  written  here ! 
It  is  written,  that  the  shoemaker  should  meddle  with 
his  yard,  and  the  tailor  with  his  last,  the  fisher  with  his 
pencil,  and  the  painter  with  his  nets ;  but  I  am  sent  to 
find  those  persons  whose  names  are  here  writ,  arid  can 
never  find  what  names  the  writing  person  hath  here  writ. 
I  must  to  the  learned  :  —  in  good  time. 

Enter  Benvolio  atid  ROMEO. 
Ben.  Tut,  man,  one  fire  burns  out  another's  burning, 
One  pain  is  lessen 'd  by  another's  anguish  ; 
Turn  giddy,  and  be  holp  by  backward  turning ; 
One  desperate  grief  cures  witli  mother's  languish: 
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Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  thy  eye, 
And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die. 

Rom.  Your  plantain-leaf  is  excellent  for  that. 
Ben.  For  what,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Rom.  For  your  broken  shin. 

Ben.  Why,  Romeo,  art  thou  mad  ? 
Rom.     Not  mad,  but  bound  more  than  a  mac'.man  is 
Shut  up  in  prison,  kept  without  my  food, 
Whipp'd  and  tormented,  and  —  God-den,  good  fellow. 
Se?-2i.  God  g\  g-od-den. —  I  pray,  sir,  can  you  read  } 
Rom.  Ay,  mine  own  fortune  in  my  misery. 
Serv.  Perhaps   you  have  learned  it  without  book  :  but, 
I  pray,  can  you  read  any  thing  you  see  ? 
Rom.  Ay,  if  I  know  the  letters  and  the  language. 
Serif.  Ye  say  honestly  :  rest  you  merry  ! 
Rom.  Stay,  fellow ;  I  can  read.  [  'Takes  paper  and  reads. 
"  Signior  Martino  and  his  wife  and  daughters  ; 
County  Anselmo  and  his  beauteous  sisters  ; 
The  lady  widow  of  Vitruvio  ; 
Signior  Placentio  and  his  lovely  nieces  ; 
Mercutio  and  his  brother  Valentine  ; 
Mine  uncle  Capulet,  his  wife,  and  daughters; 
My  fair  niece  Rosaline  and  Livia  ; 
Signior  Valentio  and  his  cousin  Tybalt; 
Lucio  and  the  lively  Helena." 
[Giving  back  f/te  paper^  A  fair  assembly :  whither  should 
they  come  } 
Serv.  Up. 
Rom.  Whither .'' 
Serv.  To  supper  to  our  house. 
Rom.  Whose  house  } 
Serv.  My  master's. 

Rom.  Indeed,  I  should  have  ask'd  you  that  before. 

Serv.  Now  I'll  tell  you  without  asking:  my  master  is 

the  great  rich  Capulet  ;  and  if  you  be  not  of  the  house  c  f 

Montagues,  I  pray,  come  and  crush  a  cup  of  wine.    Rest 

}0u  merr}' !  \^lL.vi/. 

Ben.  At  this  same  ancient  feast  of  Capulet's 
Sups  the  fair  Rosaline  whom  thou  so  lov'st ; 
With  all  th'  admired  beauties  of  Verona: 
Go  thither;  and,  with  unattainted  eye, 
Compare  her  face  with  some  that  I  shall  show, 
And  I  will  make  thee  think  thy  swan  a  crow. 
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Rom.  When  the  devout  religion  of  mine  eye 

Maintains  such  falsehood,  then  turn  tears  to  fires  ; 
And  these,  — who,  often  drown'd,  could  never  die, — 

Transparent  heretics,  be  burnt  for  liars  ! 
One  fairer  than  my  love  !  th'  all-seeing  sun 
Ne'er  saw  her  match  since  first  the  world  begun. 

Ben.  Tut,  tut,  you  saw  her  fair,  none  else  being  by. 
Herself  pois'd  with  herself  in  either  eye  : 
But  in  that  crystal  scales  let  there  be  weigh'd 
Your  lady-love  against  some  other  maid 
That  I  will  show  you  shining  at  this  feast, 
And  she  shall  scant  show  w^ell  that  now  shows  best. 

Rom.  I'll  go  along,  no  such  sight  to  be  shown, 
But  to  rejoice  in  splendor  of  mine  own.  {^Exeimt. 

Scene  III.      The  same.     A  room  in  Capulet's  house. 
Ente7-  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurse. 

La.  Cap.  Nurse,  where's  my  daughter  ?  call    her  forth 
to  me. 

Nurse.  Now,    by  my    maidenhead,  —  at    twelve   year 
old,— 
I  bade  her  come. —  What,  lamb  !  what,  lady-bird  !  — 
God  forbid  !  — ■  where's  this  girl  }  —  What,  Juliet ! 
Enter  JULIET. 

Jul.  How  now  !  who  calls  ? 

Nurse.  Your  mother. 

////.  Madam,  I'm  here. 

What  is  your  will  ? 

La.  Cap.  This  is  the  matter,  —  Nurse,  give  leave  awhile. 
We  must  talk  in  secret:  —  nurse,  come  back  again  I 
I  have  remember'd  me,  thou's  hear  our  counsel. 
Thou  know'st  my  daughter's  of  a  pretty  age. 

Nurse.  Faith,  I  can  tell  her  age  unto  an  hour. 

La.  Cap.  She's  not  fourteen. 

Nurse.  I'll  lay  fourteen  of  my  teeth, — 

And  yet,  to  my  teen  be  't  spoken,  I  have  but  four, — 
She  is  not  fourteen.     How  long  is  it  now 
To  Lammas-tide .'' 

La.  Cap.  A  fortnight  and  odd  days. 

Nurse.  Even  or  odd,  of  all  days  in  the  year, 
Come  Lammas-eve  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen. 
Susan  and  she  —  God  rest  all  Christian  souls!  — 
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Were  of  an  age  :  well,  Susan  is  with  God  ; 

She  was  too  good  for  me  :  —  but.  as  I  said, 

On  Lammas-eve  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen  ; 

That  shall  she,  marry  ;  I  remember  't  well. 

'Tis  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years ; 

And  she  was  wean'd, —  I  never  shall  forget  it, — 

Of  all  the  days  of  the  year,  upon  that  day : 

For  I  had  then  laid  wormwood  to  my  dug. 

Sitting  in  the  sun  under  the  dove-house  wall; 

My  lord  and  you  were  then  at  Mantua  :  — 

Nay,  I  do  bear  a  brain  ;  —  but,  as  I  said, 

When  it  did  taste  the  wormwood  on  the  nipple 

Of  my  dug,  and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool. 

To  see  it  tetchy,  and  fall  out  with  the  dug  ! 

Shake,  quoth  the  dove-house :  'twas  no  need,  I  trow, 

To  bid  me  trudge  : 

And  since  that  time  it  is  eleven  years  ; 

For  then  she  could  stand  alone ;  nay,  by  the  rood, 

She  could  have  run  and  waddled  all  about ; 

For  even  the  day  before,  she  broke  her  brow  : 

And  then  my  husband  —  God  be  with  his  soul ! 

'A  was  a  merry  man  — took  up  the  child  : 

r"Yea."  quoth  he,  "dost  thou  fall  upon  thy  face? 
Thou  wilt  {JA  backward  when  thou  hast  more  wit ; 
Wilt  thou  not,  Jule?"  and,  by  my  halidom, 
The  pretty  wretch  left  crying,  and  said  "Ay  :" 
To  see,  now,  how  a  jest  shall  come  about ! 
I  warrant,  an  I  should  live  a  thousand  years, 
I  never  should  forget  it :  "  Wilt  thou  not,  Jule  ?  "  quoth  he  ; 
And,  pretty  fool,  it  stinted,  and  said  "Ay." 

La.  Cap.  Enough  of  this  ;    I  pray  thee,  hold  thy  peace. 

Nurse.  Yes,  madam  :  —  yet  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh, 
To  think  it  should  leave  crying,  and  say  "  Ay  : " 
And  yet,  I  warrant,  it  had  upon  its  brow 
A  bump  as  big  as  a  young  cockerel's  stone; 
A  parlous  knock  ;  and  it  cried  bitterly : 
"  Yea,"  quoth  my  husband,  "fall'st  upon  thy  face? 
Thou  wilt  fall  backward  when  thou  com'st  to  age; 
Wilt  thou  not,  Jule  ?  "  it  stinted,  and  said  "  Ay." 

Jul.  And  stint  thou  too,  I  pray  thee,  nurse,  say  1. 

Nurse.  Peace,  I    have  done.    God    mark   thee    to  \,\s, 
grace ! 
Thou  wast  the  prettiest  babe  that  e'er  I  nurs'd  : 
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An  I  might  live  to  see  thee  married  once, 
I  have  my  wish. 

La.  Cap.  Marry,  that  "  marry  "  is  the  very  theme 
I  came  to  talk  of  :  —  tell  me,  daughter  Juliet, 
How  stands  your  disposition  to  be  married  ? 

Jul.  It  is  an  honor  that  I  dream  not  of. 

Nurse.  An  honor !  were  not  I  thine  only  nurse, 
I'd  say  thou  hadst  suck'd  wisdom  from  thy  teat. 

La.  Cap.  Well,  think  of  marriage  now;   younger  than 
you. 
Here  in  Verona,  ladies  of  esteem, 
Are  made  already  mothers  :  by  my  count, 
I  was  your  mother  much  upon  these  years 
That  you  are  now  a  maid.     Thus,  then,  in  brief;  — 
The  valiant  Paris  seeks  you  for  his  love. 

Nurse.  A  man,  young  lady  !  lady,  such  a  man 
As  all  the  woild  — why,  he's  a  man  of  wax. 

La.  Cap.   Verona's  summer  hath  not  such  a  flower. 

Nurse.  Nay,  he's  a  flower;  in  faith,  a  ver\'  flower. 

La.  Cap.  What  say  you  ?  can  you  love  the  gentleman  ? 
This  night  you  shall  behold  him  at  our  feast ; 
Read  o'er  the  volume  of  young  Paris'  face. 
And  find  delight  writ  there  with  beauty's  pen  ; 
E.xamine  every  married  lineament, 
And  see  how  one  another  lends  content ; 
And  what  obscur'd  in  this  fair  volume  lies 
Find  written  in  the  margent  of  his  eyes. 
This  precious  book  of  love,  this  unbound  lover. 
To  beautify  him  only  lacks  a  cover  : 
The  fish  lives  in  the  sea ;  and  'tis  much  pride 
For  fair  without  the  fair  within  to  hide : 
That  book  in  many's  eyes  doth  share  the  glory. 
That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story ; 
So  shall  you  share  all  that  he  doth  possess. 
By  having  him,  making  yourself  no  less. 

N^urse.  No  less  !  nay,  bigger  ;  women  grow  by  men. 

La  Cap.  Speak  briefly,  can  you  like  of  Paris'  love  ? 

Jul.  I'll  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move  : 
But  no  more  deep  will  I  endart  mine  eye 
Than  your  consent  gives  strength  to  make  it  fly. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv,  Madam,  the  guests  are  come,  supper  served  up, 
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you  called,  my  young  lady  asked  for,  the  nurse  cursed  in 
the  pantry,  and  every  thing  in  exlreniily.  1  must  hence 
to  wait;  1  beseech  you,  follow  straight. 

La   Cap.  We  follow  thee.      \Exit  Servant. \  — ]yi\\<i\, 

the  county  stays. 
Nurse.  Go,  girl,  seek  happy  nights  to  happy  days. 

\Exeutit. 
Scene  IV.      The  same.     A  street. 

Enter  ROMEO,  Mercutio,  Benvolio,  with  five  or  six 
Maskers,  Torch-bearers,  a?id  others. 

Rom.  What,' shall  this  speech  be  spoke  for  our  excuse  .i* 
Or  shall  we  on  without  apology  } 

Ben.  The  date  is  out  of,  such  prolixity  : 
We'll  have  no  Cupid  hoodwink'd  with  a  scarf, 
Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  lath, 
Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  crow-keeper; 
Nor  no  without-book  prologue,  faintly  spoke  -^ 

After  the  prompter,  for  our  entrance: 
But,  let  them  measure  us  by  what  they  will, 
We'll  measure  them  a  measure,  and  be  gone. 

Rom.  Give  me  a  torch, —  1  am  not  for  this  ambling  ; 
Being  but  heavy,  I  will  bear  the  light. 

Mer.  Nay,  gentle  Romeo,  we  nmst  have  you  dance. 

Rom.  Not  I,  believe  me:  you  have  dancing-shoes 
With  nimble  soles :  I  have  a  soul  of  lead, 
So  stakes  me  to  the  ground  1  cannot  move. 

ATer.   You  are  a  lover;  borrow  Cupid's  wings, 
And  soar  with  them  above  a  common  bound. 

Rom.  I  am  too  sore  enpierced  with  his  shaft, 
To  soar  with  his  light  feathers;  and  so  bound, 
I  cannot  bound  a  pitch  above  dull  woe : 
Under  love's  heavy  burden  do  I  sink. 

Aler.  And,  to  sink  in  it,  should  you  burden  love; 
Too  great  oppression  for  a  tender  thing. 

Rom.  Is  love  a  tender  thing?  it  is  too  rough, 
Too  rude,  too  boisterous,  and  it  ])ricks  like  thorn. 

Afer.  If  love  be  rough  with  you.  be  rough  with  love ; 
Prick  love  for  pricking,  and  you  beat  love  down. — 
Give  me  a  case  to  put  my  visage  in  :  [Putting  on  a  mask. 
A  visor  for  a  visor  !  —  what  care  I 
What  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformities  .' 
Here  are  the  beetle-brows  shall  blush  for  me. 
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Ben.  Come,  knock  and  enter ;  and  no  sooner  in. 
But  every  man  betake  him  to  his  legs. 

Rom.  A  torch  for  me  :  let  wantons,  light  of  heart,        • 
Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels  ; 
I'ur  I  am  proverb'd  with  a  grandsire  phrase, — 
I'll  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on,— 
The  game  was  ne'er  so  fair,  and  I  am  done. 

Mer.  Tut,  dun's  the  mouse,  the  constable's  own  word  : 
If  thou  art  dun,  we'll  draw  thee  from  the  mire 
Of  this  sir-reverence  love,  wherein  thou  stick'st 
Up  to  the  ears. —  Come,  we  burn  daylight,  ho ! 

Ro))i.  Nay,  that's  not  so. 

Mer.  I  mean,  sir,  in  delay 

We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  like  lamps  by  day.  ' 
Take  our  good  meaning,  for  our  judgment  sits 
P'ive  times  in  that,  ere  once  in  our  five  wits. 

Ro)n.  And  we  mean  well,  in  going  to  this  mask  ; 
But  'tis  no  wit  to  go. 

Mt-r.  Why,  may  one  ask  ? 

Rom.  I  dreamt  a  dream  to-night. 

Mer.  And  so  did  I. 

Rom.  Wf  II,  what  was  yours  .'*  ,r 

Mer.  That  dreamers  often  lie. 

Rom.  In  bed  asleep,  while  they  do  dream  things  true.  '*" 

Mer.  O,  then,  I  see  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 
She  is  the  fairies'  midwife  ;  and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman, 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 
Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep : 
Her  wagon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs ; 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers  ; 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web  ; 
The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams, 
Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone  ;  the  lash,  of  film  ; 
Her  wagoner,  a  small  gray-coated  gnat 
Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm 
Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid ; 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel  or  old  grub. 
Time  out  o'  mind  the  fairies'  coachmakers. 
And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 
Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love; 
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O'er  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  court 'sies  straight ; 
O'er  lawjers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees; 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream, — 
Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues, 
Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted  are : 
Sometime  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit; 
And  sometime  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  'a  lies  asleep. 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice  : 
__Sometime  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck, 
I  And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades, 
Of  healths  five-fathom  deep  ;  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts,  and  wakes; 
And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two, 
And  sleeps  again.     This  is  that  very  Mab 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night ; 
And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs, 
Which  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes: 
This  is  the  hag,  when  maids  lie  on  their  backs, 
That  presses  them,  and  learns  them  first  to  bear, 
Making  them  women  of  good  carriage  : 
This  is  she  — 

Rom.  Peace,  peace,  Mercutio,  peace! 

Thou  talk'st  of  nothing. 

Mer.  True,  I  talk  of  dreams ; 

Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy  ; 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air; 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind,  who  wooes 
Even  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north, 
And,  being  anger'd,  puffs  away  from  thence, 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  south. 

Ben.  This  wind,  you  talk  of,  blows  us  from  ourselves; 
Supper  is  done,  and  we  shall  come  too  late. 

Rom.  I  fear,  too  early:  for  my  mind  misgives 
Some  consequence,  yet  hanging  in  the  stars, 
Shall  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 
With  this  night's  revels;  and  expire  the  term 
Of  a  despised  life,  clos'd  in  my  breast, 
By  some  vile  forfeit  of  untimely  death  : 
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But  He,  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course. 
Direct  my  sail  !  —  On,  lusty  gentlemen  ! 

Ben.  Strike,  drum.  [Exeunf. 

Scene  V.      The  same.     A  hall  in  Capulet's  house. 
Musicians  ivaiting.     Enter  Servants. 

First  Scrv.  Where's  Potpan,  that  he  helps  not  to 
take  away .-'  he  shift  a  trencher  !  he  scrape  a  trencher ! 

Sec.  Serv.  When  good  manners  shall  lie  all  in  one  or 
two  men's  hands,  and  they  unwashed  too, 'tis  a  foul  thing. 

First  Serv.  Away  with  the  joint-stools,  remove  the 
court-cupboard,  look  to  the  plate:  —  good  thou,  save  me 
a  piece  of  marchpane ;  and,  as  thou  lovest  me,  let  the 
porter  let  in  Susan  Grindstone  and  Nell. —  Antony 
Potpan  ! 

Sec.  Serv.  Ay,  boy,  ready. 

First  Serv.  You  are  looked  for  and  called  for,  asked 
for  and  sought  for,  in  the  great  chamber. 

Sec.  Serv.  We  cannot  be  here  and  there  too. —  Cheerly, 
boys  ;  be  brisk  awhile,  and  the  longer  liver  take  all. 

[  They  retire  behind. 
Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  Juliet,   Tybalt, 
attd  others  of  the  house,  with  the  Guests  and  Maskers. 

Cap.  Welcome,  gentlemen  !  ladies  that  have  their  toes 
Unplagu'd  with  corns  will  have  a  bout  with  you:  — 
Ah  ha,  my  mistresses  !  which  of  you  all 
Will  now  deny  to  dance  ?  she  that  makes  dainty, 
She,  I'll  swear,  hath  corns ;  am  I  come  near  ye  now  ?  — 
Welcome,  gentlemen !  I  have  seen  the  day 
That  I  have  worn  a  visor ;  and  could  tell 
A  whispering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear, 
Such  as  would  please  ;  —  'tis  gone,  'tis  gone,  'tis  gone  : 
You're  welcome,  gentlemen  I  —  Come,  musicians,  play. — 
A  hall,  a  hall  !  give  room  !  and  foot  it,  girls. — 

{Music  plays,  and  they  dance. 
More  light,  you  knaves ;  and  turn  the  tables  up. 
And  quench  the  fire,  the  room  is  grown  too  hot. — 
Ah,  sirrah,  this  unlook'd-for  sport  .comes  well. 
Nay,  sit,  nay,  sit,  good  cousin  Capulet ; 
For  you  and  I  are  past  our  dancing  days  : 
How  long  is't  now  since  last  yourself  and  I 
Were  in  a  mask  } 
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Sec.  Cap.  By'r  lady,  thirty  years. 

Cap.  What,  man  !  'tis  not  so  much,  'tis  not  so  much: 
'Tis  since  the  nuptial  of  Lucentio, 
Come  Pentecost  as  quickly  as  it  will, 
Some  five-and-twenty  years  ;  and  then  we  mask'd. 

Sec.  Cap.  'Tis  more,  'tis  more  :  his  son  is  elder,  sir  , 
His  son  is  thirty. 

Cap.  Will  you  tell  me  that  } 

His  son  was  but  a  ward  two  years  ago. 

Ro7H.  \to  a  Serva)ii\  What  lady's  that,  which  doth  en- 
rich the  hand 
Of  yonder  knight  ? 

Serv.  I  know  not,  sir. 

Roiu.  O,  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  burn  bright ! 
Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear  ; 
Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear ! 
So  shows  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows, 
As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  shows. 
The  measure  done,  I'll  watch  her  place  of  stand, 
And,  touching  hers,  make  blessed  my  rude  hand. 
JJid  my  heart  love  till  now  ?  forswe^u^  it,  sight  ! 
forT  ne'er  saw  true  beauty  .till  this  nj^it.', 

Tyb.  This,  by  his  voice,  should  be  aMontague  :  — 
Fetch  me  my  rapier,  boy  :  —  what,  dares  the  slave 
Come  hither,  cover'd  with  an  antic  face. 
To  fleer  and  scorn  at  our  solemnity  } 
Now,  by  the  stock  and  honor  of  my  kin. 
To  strike  him  dead  I  hold  it  not  a  sin. 

Cap.  Why,  how  now,  kinsman  !  wherefore  storm  you  so  ? 
Tyb.  Uncle,  this  is  a  Montague,  our  foe; 
A  villain,  that  is  hither  come  in  spite, 
To  scorn  at  our  solemnity  tiiis  night. 

Cap.  Young  Romeo  is't .'' 

Tyb.  'Tis  he,  that  villain  Romeo. 

Cap.  Content  thee,  gentle  coz,  let  him  alone. 
He  bears  him  like  a  |)ortly  gentleman ; 
And,  to  say  truth,  Verona  brags  of  him 
To  be  a  virtuous  and  well-govern 'd  youth: 
I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  ail  this  town 
Here  in  my  house  do  him  disparagement  : 
Therefore  be  patient,  take  no  note  of  him, — 
It  is  my  will ;  the  which  if  thou  respect, 
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Show  a  fair  presence,  and  put  off  these  frowns, 
An  ill-beseeming  semblance  for  a  feast. 

Tyb.  It  fits,  when  such  a  villain  is  a  guest : 
I'll  not  endure  him. 

Cap.  He  shall  be  endur'd  : 

What,  goodman  boy! — I  say,  he  shall; — go  to; 
Am  I  the  master  here,  or  you  ?  go  to. 
You'll  not  endure  him  !  —  God  shall  mend  my  soul. 
You'll  make  a  mutiny  among  my  guests  ! 
You  will  set  cock-a-hoop  !  you'll  be  the  man  ! 
Tyb.  Why,  uncle,  'tis  a  shame  — 
Cap.  Go  to,  go  to  ; 

You  are  a  saucy  boy:  —  is't  so,  indeed  ?  — 
This  trick  may  chance  to  scathe  you,  —  I  know  what: 
You  must  contrary  me  !  marry,  'tis  time.  — 
Well  said,  my  hearts  !  —  You  are  a  princox  ;  go  : 
Be  quiet,  or —  More  light,  more  light !  —  Yox  shame  !-.  s\iJi/'*^ 
I'll  make  you  quiet :  what  !  —  Cheerly,  my  hearts  !       *»       ,«^  \ 

'Tyb.  Patience  perforce  with  willful  choler  meetings  ijr* 
Makes  my  flesh  tremble  in  their  different  greeting.       i)  '        ^, 
I  will  withdraw  :  but  this  intrusion  shall. 
Now  seeming  sweet,  convert  to  bitter  gall.  \Exit. 

Rom.  \to  Juliet\   If    I   profane  with    my   unworthiest 
hand 
This  holy  shrine,  the  gentle  fine  is  this, — 
My  lips,  two  blushing  pilgrims,  ready  stand 

To  smooth  that  rough  touch  with  a  tender  kiss. 
Jul.  Good  pilgrim,  you  do  wrong  your  hand  too  much, 
Which  mannerly  devotion  shows  in  this  ; 
For  saints  have  hands  that  pilgrims'  hands  do  touch. 
And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmers'  kiss. 
Rom.    Have  not  saints  lips,  and  holy  palmers  too.'' 
Jul.  Ay,  pilgrim,  lips  that  they  must  use  in  prayer. 
Rom.   O,  then,  dear  saint,  let  lips  do  what  hands  do  ; 

They  pray,  grant  thou,  lest  faith  turn  to  despair. 
Jul.  Saints   do    not   move,   though  grant  for  prayers' 

sake. 
Rom.   Then  move  not,  while  my  prayer's  effect  I  take. 
Thus  from  my  lips,  by  yours,  my  sin  is  purg'd.  . 

\  Kissing  her. 
Jul.  Then  have  my  lips  the  sin  that  they  have  took. 
Rom.  Sin  from  my  lips  ?    O  trespass  sweetly  urg'd  ! 

Give  me  my  sin  again.  {^Kissing  her  again, 
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Jul.  You  kiss  by  the  book. 

Nurse.  Madam,  your  mother  craves  a  word  with  you. 

Rom.  What  is  her  mother? 

Nurse.  Vic\xx\,  bachelor. 

Her  mother  is  the  lady  of  the  house. 
And  a  good  lady,  and  a  wise  and  virtuous  : 
I  nurs'd  her  daughter,  that  you  talk'd  withal;. 
I  tell  you,  he  that  can  lay  hold  of  her 
Shall  have  the  chinks. 

Rom.  Is  she  a  Capulet  ? 

0  dear  account !  my  life  is  my  foe's  debt. 

—  Ben.  Away,  be  gone ;  the  sport  is  at  the  best. 
Rom.  Ay,  so  I  fear ;  the  more  is  my  unrest. 
Cap.  Nay,  gentlemen,  prepare  not  to  be  gone; 
We  have  a  tritiing  foolish  banquet  towards. — 
Is  it  e'en  so  ?  why,  then,  I  thank  you  all ; 

1  thank  you,  honest  gentlemen ;  good  night. — 
More  torches  here  !  —  Come  on,  then,  let's  to  bed. 

[  To  Sec.  Cap.\  Ah,  sirrah,  by  my  fay,  it  waxes  late: 

I'll  to  my  rest.  [Exeu?!t  all  excepi  Juliet  and  Nurse. 

Jul.  Come  hither,  nurse.     What  is  yond  gentleman  ? 

Nurse.  The  son  and  heir  of  old  Tiberio. 

Jul.  What's  he  that  now  is  going  out  of  door? 

jVurse.  Marry,  that,  I  think,  be  young  Petruchio. 

Jul.  What's    he   that   follows    there,   that   wouid    not 
dance  ? 

Nurse.  I  know  not. 

////.  Go,  ask  his  name :  —  if  he  be  married. 
My  grave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding-bed. 

Nurse.  His  name  is  Romeo,  and  a  Montague; 
The  only  son  of  your  great  enemy. 

Jul.  My  only  love  sprung  from  my  only  hate ! 
Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late ! 
Prodigious  birth  of  love  it  is  to  me, 
That  I  must  love  a  loathed  enemy. 

Nurse.  What's  this  ?  what's  this  ? 

Jul.  A  rhyme  I  learn 'd  e\'en  now 

Of  one  I  danc'd  withal.  \One  calls  within,  "Juliet." 

Nurse.  Anon,  anon  !  — 

Come,  let's  away  ;  the  strangers  all  are  gone.       {^Exeunt. 

Enter  Chorus. 

Char.  Now  old  desire  dolli  in  his  death-bed  lie, 
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And  young  affection  gapes  to  be  his  heir; 
That  fair,  for  which  love  groan 'cl  for,  and  would  die, 

With  tender  Juliet  match'd,  is  now  not  fair. 
Now  Romeo  is  belov'd,  and  loves  again, 

Alike  bewitched  by  the  charm  of  looks ; 
But  to  his  foe  suppos'd  he  must  complain, 

And  she  steal  love's  sweet  bait  from  fearful  hooks : 
Being  held  a  foe,  he  may  not  have  access 

To  breathe  such  vows  as  lovers  use  to  swear; 
And  she  as  much  in  love,  her  means  much  less 

To  meet  her  new-beloved  any  where  : 
But  passion  lends  them  power,  time  means,  to  meet, 
Tempering  extremities  with  Extreme  sweet.  [^Exit, 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I.      Verona.    An  open  place  adjoining  the  wall 
of  Capulet'S  orchard. 

E?tter  Romeo. 
Ro>ii.  Can  I  go  forward  when  my  heart  is  here? 
Turn  back,  dull  earth,  and  find  thy  center  out. 

\^He  climbs  the  wall,  and  leaps  down  within  it. 

Etiter  BenvOLIO  and  MerCUTIO. 

Ben.  Romeo  !  my  cousin  Romeo ! 

Mer.  He  is  wise ; 

And,  on  my  life,  hath  stol'n  him  home  to  bed. 

Ben.  He  ran  this  way,  and  leap'd  this  orchard-wall : 
Call,  good  Mercutio.  ^,_-        CS>^^*^ 

Mer.  Nay,  I'llfconjui^  \.oo.^}-r^~*\^^ 

Romeo!  humors!  madman!  passion!  lover  I 
Appear  thou  in  the  likeness  of  a  sigh : 
Speak  but  one  rhyme,  and  I  am  satisfied ; 
Cr)'  but  "  Ay  me  !  "  pronounce  but  "  love  "  and  "  dove ; " 
Speak  to  my  gossip  Venus  one  fair  word. 
One  nickname  for  her  purblind  son  and  heir. 
Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim. 
When  King  Cophetua  lov'd  the  beggar-maid  I  — 
He  heareth  not,  he  stirreth  not,  he  moveth  not; 
ihe  ape  is  dead,  and  I  must  conjure  him. — 
1  conjure  thee  by  Rosaline's  bright  eyes, 
IJy  her  high  forehead  and  her  scarlet  lip, 
By  her  fine  foot,  straight  leg,  and  quivering  thigh, 
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And  the  demesnes  that  there  adjacent  lie. 
That  in  thy  likeness  thou  appear  to  us ! 

Ben.  An  if  he  hear  thee,  thou  wilt  anger  him. 

Mcr.  This  cannot  anger  him  :  'twould  anger  him 
To  raise  a  spirit  in  his  mistress'  circle 
Of  some  strange  nature,  letting  it  there  stand 
Till  she  had  laid  it  and  conjur'd  it  down ; 
That  were  some  spite :  my  invocation 
Is  fair  and  honest,  and,  in  his  mistress'  name, 
I  conjure  only  but  to  raise  up  him. 

Ben.  Come,  he  hath  hid  himself  among  these  trees, 
To  be  consorted  with  the  humorous  night : 
Blind  is  his  love,  and  best  befits  the  dark. 

Mer.  If  love  be  blind,  love  cannot  hit  the  mark. 
Now  will  he  sit  under  a  medlar-tree. 
And  wish  his  mistress  were  that  kind  of  fruit 
As  maids  call  medlars,  when  they  laugh  alone. — 
O,  Romeo,  that  she  were,  O,  that  she  were 
An  open  et-ccetera,  thou  a  poperin  pear ! 
Romeo,  good  night .'—  I'll  to  my  truckle-bed; 
This  field-bed  is  too  cold  for  me  to  sleep: 
Come,  shall  we  go  ? 

BcH^  Go,  then  ;  for  'tis  in  vain 

To  seew  him  here  that  means  not  to  be  found.    [^Exeunt. 

'i^^    jUS^iUt^'^  -^-^^-A      tx^   ^-'^       V-Os-v^^vl  • 

Scene  II.     The  same.     Capulet  S  orchard. 

Enter  Romeo. 
Rom.  »^e  jests  at  scars-that  rreverfdt-a  -weund. — 

"■'~'~ "^'  '\Jidiet  appears  ahoz^e  at  a  ivmdoTV 

But,  soft!  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks? 

It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun  !  — 

Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon. 

Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief, 

That  thou  her  maid  art  far  more  fair  than  she: 

Be  not  her  maid,  since  she  is  envious ; 

Her  vestal  livery  is  but  pale  and  green. 

And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it ;  cast  it  off, — 

It  is  my  lady  ;  O,  it  is  my  love  ! 

O,  that  she  knew  she  were  !  — 

She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing:  what  of  that? 

Her  eye  discourses  ;  I  will  answer  it. — 

I  am  too. bold ;  'tis  not  to  me  she  speaks: 
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Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven, 

Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes 

To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return. 

What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head? 

The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those  stars, 

As  daylight  doth  a  lamp ;  her  eyes  in  heaven 

Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright. 

That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  night. — 

See,  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  1 

O,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 

That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  ! 

Jul.  Ay  me ! 

Rom.  She  speaks :  — 

O,  speak  again,  bright  angel !  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night,  being  o'er  my  head, 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  of  heaven 
Unto  the  white  upturned  wondering  eyes 
Of  mortals  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazj'-pacing  clouds 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Jul.  O  Romeo,  Romeo  !  wherefore  art  thou  Romeo? 
Deny  thy  father,  and  refuse  thy  name  ; 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  sworn  my  love, 
Ap.d  I'll  no  longer  be  a  Capulet. 

'  Rom.  \aside\  Shall   I   hear  more,  or  fhall  I  speak  at 
this  ? 

Jnl.  'Tisbut  thy  name,  that  is  my  enemy ;  — 
Thou  artlfi^yself  though,  not  a  Montague. 
What'a  Montague  ?  it  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot. 
Nor" arm,  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part 
Belonging  to  a  man.     O,  be  some  other  namel 
What's  in  a  narne?  that  which  we  call  a  rose 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet; 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  call'd. 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes 
Without  that  title  :  —  Romeo,  doff  thy  name; 
And  for  that  name,  which  is  no'part  of  thee, 
Take  all  myself. 

Rojn.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word  : 

Call  me  but  love,  and  I'll  be  new  baptiz'd ; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 

Jul.  What  man  art  thou,  that,  thus  bescreen'd  in  night, 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel  ? 
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Rom.  By  a  name 

I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am  : 
My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself. 
Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee  ; 
Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

Jul.  My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred  words 
Of  that  tongue's  utterance,  yet  I  know  the  sound  : 
Art  thou  not  Romeo  and  a  Montague? 

Rom.  Neither,  fair  saint,  if  either  thee  dislike. 

Jul.  How  cam'st  thou  hither,  tell  me,  and  wherefore? 
The  orchard-walls  are  high  and  hard  to  climb  ; 
And  the  place  death,  considering  who  thou  art. 
If  any  of  my  kinsmen  find  thee  here. 

Rom.  With   love's  light  wings  did  I   o'er-perch  these 
walls  ; 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out : 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt ; 
Therefore  thy  kinsmen  are  no  let  to  me. 

Jul.  If  they  do  see  thee,  they  will  murder  thee. 

Rom.  Alack,  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye 
Than  twenty  of  their  swords :  look  thou  but  sweet, 
And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity. 

Jul.  I  would  not  for  the  world  they  saw  thee  here. 

Rom.  I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their  sight; 
And  but  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here: 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate 
Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love. 

Jul.  By  whose  direction  found'st  thou  out  this  place? 

Ro»i.  By  love,  who  first  did  prompt  me  to  inquire; 
He  lent  me  counsel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 
I  am  no  pilot ;  yet,  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore  washed  with  the  furthest  sea, 
I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise. 

Jul.  Thou  know'st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  face, 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to-night. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  fo*rm,  fain,  fain  deny 
What  I  have  spoke  :  but  farewell  compliment ! 
Dost  thou  love  me  ?     I  know  thou  wilt  say  "  Ay  ;" 
And  I  will  take  thy  word  :  yet,  if  thou  swear'st. 
Thou  mayst  prove  false ;  at  lovers'  perjuries. 
They  say.  Jove  laughs.     O  gentle  Romeo, 
If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully : 
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Or  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I'll  frown,  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay, 
So  thou  wilt  woo  ;  but  else,  not  for  the  world. 
In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond  ; 
And  therefore  thou  mayst  think  my  havior  light : 
But  trust  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true 
Than  those  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  strange. 
I  should  have  been  more  strange,  I  must  confess. 
But  that  thou  overheard'st,  ere  I  was  ware. 
My  love's  true  passion  :  therefore  pardon  me ; 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love. 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discovered. 

Rom.  Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear. 
That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops, — 

Jul.  O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  th'  inconstant  moon, 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb, 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Rorn.  What  shall  I  swear  by  } 

Jul.  Do  not  swear  at  all ; 

Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gracious  self, 
Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry, 
And  I'll  believe  thee. 

Rom.  If  my  heart's  dear  love  — 

Jul.  Well,  do  not  swear  :  although  I  joy  in  thee, 
I  have  no  joy  of  this  contrdct  to-night  : 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvis'd,  too  sudden  ; 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be 
Ere  one  can  say  "  It  lightens."     Sweet,  good  night ! 
This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath, 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we  meet. 
Good  night,  good  night !  as  sweet  repose  and  rest 
Come  to  thy  heart  as  that  within  my  breast ! 

Rom.  O,  wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied  } 

Jul.  What  satisfaction  canst  thou  have  to-night  ? 

Rom.  Th'  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithful  vow  for  mine. 

Jul.  I  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  didst  request  it  : 
And  yet  I  would  it  were  to  give  again. 

Rom.  Wouldst  thou  withdraw  it  ?  for  what  purpose, 
love .'' 

Jul.  But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again. 
And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  thing  I  have : 
My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea. 
My  love  as  deep  ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee, 
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The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite. 

I  hear  some  noise  within  ;  dear  love,  adieu  !  — 

\  Nurse  calls  within. 
Anon,  good  nurse  !  —  Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 
Stay  but  a  Httle,  I  will  come  again.  {Exit  above. 

Rom.  O  blessed,  blessed  night !     I  am  afeard, 
Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream, 
kjToo  flattering-sweet  to  be  substantial. 

Re-enter  JULIET  above. 

Jul.  Three  words,  dear  Romeo,  and  good  night  indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honorable. 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-morrow, 
By  one  that  I'll  procure  to  come  to  thee. 
Where  and  what  time  thou  wilt  perform  the  rite ; 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I'll  lay, 
And  follow  thee  my  lord  throughout  the  world. 

Nurse,  [luit/iin  |   Madam  ! 

Jul.  I  come,  anon  :  —  But  if  thou  mean'st  not  well, 
I  do  beseech  thee  — 

Nurse,   [wit/iin]  Madam! 

/ul.  By  and  by,  I  come  :  — 

To  cease  thy  suit,  and  leave  me  to  my  grief : 
_  To-morrow  will  I  send. 

Ro?n.  So  thrive  my  soul  — 

Jul.  A  thousand  times  good  night !  [Exit  above. 

Rotii.  A  thousand  times  the  worse,  to  want  thy  light. — 
Love  goes  toward  love,  as  schoolboys  from  their  books  ; 
But  love  from  love,  toward  school  with  heavy  looks. 
—  [Retiring. 

Re-enter  JULIET  above.    _ 

Jul.  Hist  !  Romeo,  hist  !  —  O,  for  a  falconer's  voice, 
To  lure  this  tassel-gentle  back  again  ! 
Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud  ; 
Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  Echo  lies. 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse  than  mine. 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name. 

Ro)n.  It  is  my  soul  that  calls  upon  my  name  : 
How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night. 
Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears  ! 

Jul.  Romeo  ' 

Rom.  My  dear.? 
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fid.  At  what  o'clock  to-morrow 

Shall  I  send  to  thee? 

Rom.  At  the  hour  of  nine. 

fid.  I  will  not  fail  :  'tis  twenty  years  till  then. 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

Root.  Let  me  stand  here  till  thou  remembar  it. 

Jul.  I  shall  forget,  to  have  thee  still  stand  there. 
Remembering  how  I  love  thy  company. 

Rout.  And  I'll  still  stay,    to  have  thee  still  forget, 
Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this. 

JuL  'Tis  almost  morning ;  I  would  have  thee  gone, — 
And  yet  no  further  than  a  wanton's  bird, 
Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand, 
Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gywes. 
And  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  back  again, 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Rom.  I  would  I  were  thy  bird. 

Jul.  Sweet,  so  would  I : 

Yet  I  should  kill  thee  with  much  cherishing. 
Good  night,  good  night  !  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow. 
That  I  shall  say  good  night  till  it  be  morrow.    [Exit  above. 

Ro-ii.  Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy  breast !  — 
Would  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to  rest ! 
Hence  will  I  to  my  ghostly  father's  cell. 
His  help  to  crave,  and  my  dear  hap  to  tell.  [Exit. 

Scene  III.     The  sajue.     Friar  LAURENCE'S  cell. 

Enter  Friar  LAURENCE,  with  a  basket. 

Fri.  L.  The  gray-ey'd   morn  smiles  on  the  frownmg  , 
night,  -  -     ^ 

Checkering  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  of  light ; 
And  flecked  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels 
From  forth  day's  path  and  Titan's  fiery  wheels  : 
N(nv,  ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eye. 
The  day  to  cheer,  and  night's  dank  dew  to  dry, 
I  must  up-fill  this  osier-cage  of  ours 
With  baleful  weeds  and  precious-juiced  flowers. 
The  earth,  that's  nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb; 
What  is  her  bur}'ing  grave,  that  is  her  womb : 
And  from  her  womb  children  of  divers  kind 
We  sucking  on  her  natural  bosom  find; 
Many  for  many  virtues  excellent, 
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None  but  for  some,  and  yet  all  different. 

O,  niickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 

In  herbs,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities; 

For  naught  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live, 

But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give ; 

Nor  aught  so  good,  but,  strain'd  from  that  fair  use. 

Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse: 

\''irtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied  ; 

And  vice  sometime  's  by  action  dignified. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower 

Poison  hath  residence,  and  medicine  power. 

For  this,  being  smelt,  with  that  part  cheers  each  part; 

Being  tasted,  slays  all  senses  with  the  heart. 

Two  such  opposed  kings  encamp  them  still 

In  man  as  well  as  herbs,— grace  and  rude  will; 

And  where  the  worser  is  predominant, 

Full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant. 

Enter  ROMEO. 

Bom.  Good  morrow,  father. 

Frt..L.  Benedicite ! 

What  early  tongue  so  sweet  saluteth  me?  — 
Young  son,  it  argues  a  distemper'd  head 
So  soon  to  bid  good  morrow  to  thy  bed : 
Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye. 
And  where  care  lodges  sleep  will  never  lie  ; 
But  where  unbruised  youth  with  unstuff'd  brain 
Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth  reign  : 
Therefore  thy  earliness  doth  me  assure 
Thou  art  up-rous'd  by  some  distemperature;  > 

Or  if  not  so,  then  here  I  hit  it  right, — 
Our  Romeo  hath  not  been  in  bed  to-night. 

Rom.  That  last  is  true  ;  the  sweeter  rest  was  mine. 

Fri.  L.  God  pardon  sin  !  wast  thou  with  Rosaline? 

Rom.  With  Rosaline,  my  ghostly  father?  no; 
I  have  forgot  that  name,  and  that  name's  woe. 

Fri.  L.  That's  my  good   son  :    but  where  hast  thou 
been,  then  ? 

Rom.  I'll  tell  thee,  ere  thou  ask  it  me  agen. 
I  have  been  feasting  with  mine  enemy;  ' 

Where,  on  a  sudden,  one  hath  wounded  me, 
That's  by  me  wounded  :  both  our  remedies 
Within  thy  help  and  holy  physic  lies : 
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I  bear  no  hatred,  blessed  man ;  for,  lo, 
My  intercession  likewise  steads  my  foe. 

Frz.  L.  Be  plain,  good  son,  and  homely  in  thy  drift; 
Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrift. 

Rom.  Then  plainly  know  my  heart's  dear  love  is  set 
On  the  fair  daughter  of  rich  Capulet : 
As  mine  on  hers,  so  hers  is  set  on  mine ; 
And  all  combin'd,  save  what  thou  must  combine 
By  holy  marriage :  when,  and  where,  and  how, 
We  met,  we  woo'd,  and  made  exchange  of  vow, 
I'll  tell  thee  as  we  pass;  but  this  I  pray. 
That  thou  consent  to  marry  us  to-day. 

Fri.  L.  Holy  Saint  Francis,  what  a  change  is  here ! 
Is  Rosaline,  whom  thou  didst  love  so  dear. 
So  soon  forsaken.-*  young  men's  love,  then,  lies 
Not  truly  in  their  hearts,  but  in  their  eyes. 
Jesu  Maria,  what  a  deal  of  brine 
Hath  wash'd  thy  sallow  cheeks  for  Rosaline! 
How  much  salt  water  thrown  away  in  waste, 
To  season  love,  that  of  it  doth  not  taste! 
The  sun  not  yet  thy  sighs  from  heaven  clears, 
Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  ancient  ears ; 
Lo,  here  upon  thy  cheek  the  stain  doth  sit 
Of  an  old  tear  that  is  not  wash'd  off  yet : 
If  e'er  thou  wast  thyself,  and  these  woes  thine. 
Thou  and  these  woes  were  all  for  Rosaline  : 
And  art  thou  chang'd  }  pronounce  this  sentence,  then, — 
Women  may  fall,  when  there's  no  strength  in  men. 

Rom.  Thou  chidd'st  me  oft  for  loving  Rosahne. 

Fri.  L.  For  doting,  not  for  loving,  pupil  mine. 

Rom.  And  bad'st  me  bury  love. 

Fri.  L.  ""      -J:fet^in_a,_graYe, 

To  lay  one  in,  another  out  to  have. 

Rom.  I  pray  thee,  chide  not :  she  whom  I  love  now 
Doth  grace  for  grace  and  love  for  love  allow ; 
The  other  did  not  so. 

Fri.  L.  O,  she  knew  well 

Thy  love  did  read  by  rote,  and  could  not  spell. 
But  come,  young  waverer,  come,  go  with  me, 
In  one  respect  I'll  thy  assistant  be  ; 
For  this  alliance  may  so  happy  prove, 
To  turn  your  household's  rancor  to  pure  love. 

Rom.  O,  let  us  hence ;  I  stand  on  sudden  haste. 
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Fri.  L.  Wisely,  and  slow  ;    they  stumble  that  run  fast. 

^Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.      The  same.     A  street. 
Enter  Benvolio  a7id  Mercutio. 

Mer.  Why,  where  the  devil  should  this  Romeo  be?  — 
Came  he  not  home  to-night.'' 

Ben.  Not  to  his  father's  ;   I  spoke  with  his  man. 

Mer.  Ah,   that    same   pale   hard-hearted  wench,   that 
Rosaline, 
Torments  him  so,  that  he  will  sure  run  mad. 

Ben.  Tybalt,  the  kinsman  of  old  Capulet, 
Hath  sent  a  letter  to  his  father's  house. 

Mer.  A  challenge,  on  my  life. 

Ben.  Romeo  will  answer  it. 

Mer,  Any  man  that  can  write  may  answer  a  letter. 

Ben.  Nay,  he  will  answer  the  letter's  master,  how  he 
'dares,  being  dared. 

~'  Mer.  Alas,  poor  Romeo,  he  is  already  dead  !  stabbed 
with  a  white  wench's  black  eye  ;  shot  thoroun;'h  the  ear 
with  a  love-song  ;  the  very  pin  of  his  heart  ckfl  wiili  the 
blind  bow-boy's  butt-shaft  ;  and  is  he  a  man  to  encoun- 
ter Tybalt } 

Ben.  Why,  what  is  Tybalt  } 

Mer.  More  than  prince  of  cats,  I  can  tell  you.  O,  he 
is  the  courageous  captain  of  complements.  He  fights  as 
you  sing  prick-song,  keeps  time,  distance,  and  propor- 
tion ;  rests  me  his  minim  rest,  one,  two,  and  the  third  in 
your  bosom  :  the  very  butcher  of  a  silk  button,  a  duelist, 
a  duelist;  a  gentleman  of  the  very  first  house, —  of  the 
first  and  second  cause :  ah,  the  immortal  passado !  the 
punto  reverso!  the  hay!  — 

Ben.  The  what .'' 

Mer.  The  po.\  of  such  antic,  lisping,  affecting  fantasti- 
coes ;  these  new  tuners  of  accents!— "By  Jesu,  a  very 
good  blade  !  —  a  very  tall  man  !  —  a  very  good  whore  !  " 
—  Why,  is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing,  grandsiie,  that  we 
should  be  thus  afflicted  with  these  strange  flies,  these 
fashion-mongers,  these  pardo?inez-niois,  who  stand  so 
much  on  the  new  form  that  they  cannot  sit  at  ease  on 
the  old  bench  ?     O,  their  bo7is,  their  bons  ! 

Ben.  Here  comes  Romeo,  here  comes  Romeo. 

Mer.  Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  hening  :  —  O  flesh, 
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flesh,  how  art  thou  fishified  ! —  Now  is  he  for  the  numbers 
that  Petrarch  flowed  in  :  Laura,  to  his  lady,  was  but  a 
kitchen-wench, —  marry,  she  had  a  better  love  to  be-rhyme 
her;  Dido,  a  dowdy;  Cleopatra,  a  gipsy;  Helen  and 
Hero,  hildings  and  harlots  ;  Thisbe,  a  gray  eye  or  so,  but 
not  to  the  purpose  :  — 

Enter  ROMEO. 

Signior  Romeo,  bon  jour  !  there's  a  French  salutation  to 
your  French  slop.  You  gave  us  the  counterfeit  fairly  last 
night. 

Rom.  Good  morrow  to  you  both.  What  counterfeit 
did  I  give  you  } 

Mer.  The  slip,  sir,  the  slip  ;  can  you  not  conceive .'' 

Rom.  Pardon,  good  Mercutio,  my  business  was  great ; 
and  in  such  a  case  as  mine  a  man  may  strain  courtesy. 

Mer.  That's  as  much  as  to  say.  Such  a  case  as  yours 
constrains  a  man  to  bow  in  the  hams. 

Rom.  Meaning,  to  court'sy. 

Afer.  Thou  hast  most  kindly  hit  it. 

Rom.  A  most  courteous  exposition. 

Mer.  Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtesy. 

Rom.  Pink  for  flower. 

Mer.  Right. 

Rom.  Why,  then  is  my  pump  well-flowered. 

Mer.  Well  said  :  follow  me  this  jest  now,  till  thou  hast 
worn  out  thy  pump  ;  that,  when  the  single  sole  of  it  is 
worn,  the  jest  may  remain,  after  the  wearing,  solely  sin- 
gular. 

Rom.  O  single-soled  jest,  solely  singular  for  the  single* 
ness ! 

Mer.  Come  between  us,  good  Benvolio,  for  my  wits 
fail. 

Rovi.  Switch  and  spurs,  switch  and  spurs;  or  I'll  cry  a 
match. 

Mer.  Nay,  if  thy  wits  run  the  wild-goose  chase,  I  have 
done ;  for  thou  hast  more  of  the  wild-goose  in  one  of  thy 
wits  than,  I  am  sure,  I  have  in  my  whole  five :  was  I  with 
you  there  for  the  goose  } 

Rom.  Thou  wast  never  with  me  for  any  thing  when 
thou  wast  not  there  for  the  goose. 

Mer.  I  will  bite  thee  by  the  ear  for  that  jest. 

Rojii.  Nay,  good  goose,  bite  not. 
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Mer.  Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  sweeting ;  it  is  a  most 
sharp  sauce. 

Rom.  And  is  it  not  well  served  in  to  a  sweet  goose? 

Mer.  O,  here's  a  wit  of  cheveril,  that  stretches  from  an 
inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad  ! 

Ro})i.  I  stretch  it  out  for  that  word  "  broad  ;"  which, 
added  to  the  goose,  proves  thee  far  and  wide  a  broad 
goose. 

Mer.  Why,  is  not  this  better  now  than  groaning  for 
love .''  now  art  thou  sociable,  now  art  thou  Romeo  ;  now 
art  thou  what  thou  art,  by  art  as  well  as  by  nature  :  for 
this  driveling  love  is  like  a  great  natural,  that  runs  loll- 
ing up  and  down  to  hide  his  bauble  in  a  hole. 

Ben.  Stop  there,  stop  there. 

Mer.  Thou  desirest  me  to  stop  in  my  tale  against  the 
hair. 

Ben.  Thou  wouldst  else  have  made  thy  tale  large. 

Mer.  O,  thou  art  deceived ;  I  would  have  made  it 
short :  for  I  was  come  to  the  whole  depth  of  my  tale  ;  and 
meant,  indeed,  to  occupy  the  argument  no  longer. 

Ron.  Here's  goodly  gear ! 

Enter  Nurse  and  PETER. 

Mer.  A  sail,  a  sail,  'Ji  sail ! 

Ben.  Two,  two  ;  a  shirt  and  a  smock. 

Nurse.  Peter ! 

Peter.  Anon .'' 

Nurse.  My  fan,  Peter. 

Mer.  Good  Peter,  to  hide  her  face ;  for  her  fan's  the 
fairer  face. 

Nurse.  God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen. 

Mer.  God  ye  good  den,  fair  gentlewoman. 

Nurse.  Is  it  good  den  ? 

Mer.  'Tis  no  less,  I  tell  you  ;  for  the  bawdy  hand  of 
the  dial  is  now  upon  the  prick  of  noon. 

Nurse.  Out  upon  you  !  what  a  man  are  you  ! 

Rom.  One,  gentlewoman,  that  God  hath  made,  for  him- 
self to  mar. 

Nurse.  By  my  troth,  it  is  well  said  ;  —  "  for  himself  to 
mar,"  quoth  'a?  —  Gentlemen,  can  any  of  you  tell  me 
where  I  may  find  the  young  Romeo  } 

Rom.  I  can  tell  you  ;  but  young  Romeo  will  be  older 
when  you  have  found  him  than  he  was  when  you  sought 
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him  :  I  am  the  youngest  of  that  name,  for  fault  of  a 
worse. 

Nurse.  You  say  well. 

Mcr.  Yea,  is  the  worst  well.-*  very  well  took,  i'  faith; 
wisely,  wisely. 

Nurse.  If  you  be  he,  sir,  I  desire  some  confidence  with 
you. 

Ben.  She  will  indite  him  to  some  supper. 

Mcr.  A  bawd,  a  bawd,  a  bawd  !  So-ho  ! 

Rotn.  What  hast  thou  found  .'' 

Mer.  No  hare,  sir ;  unless  a  hare,  sir,  in  a  lenten  pie, 
that  is  something  stale  and  hoar  ere  it  be  spent.     {Sings. 

An  old  hare  hoar. 

And  an  old  hare  hoar. 
Is  very  good  meal  z>i  lent  : 

But  a  hare  that  is  hoar 

Is  too  much  for  a  score. 
When  it  hoars  ere  it  be  spent, — 

Romeo,  will  you  come  to  your  father's  ?  we'll  to  dinner 
thither. 

Rom.  I  will  follow  you. 

Mer.  Farewell,  ancient  lady  ;  farewell, —  \singing'\  lady, 
lady,  lady.  {Exeunt  Mercutio  and  Beftvolio. 

Nurse.  Marry,  farewell !  —  I  pray  you,  sir,  what  saucy 
merchant  was  this,  that  was  so  full  of  his  ropery  } 

Rom.  A  gentleman,  nurse,  that  loves  to  hear  himself 
talk,  and  will  speak  more  in  a  minute  than  he  will  stand 
to  in  a  month. 

Nurse.  An  'a  speak  anything  against  me,  I'll  take  him 
down,  an  'a  were  lustier  than  he  is,  and  twenty  such  Jacks  ; 
and  if  I  cannot,  I'll  find  those  that  shall.  Scurvy  knave! 
I  am  none  of  his  flirt-gills ;  I  am  none  of  his  skains- 
mates.— And  thou  must  stand  by  too,  and  suffer  every 
knave  to  use  me  at  his  pleasure  ? 

Peter.  I  saw  no  man  use  you  at  his  pleasure  ;  if  I  had, 
my  weapon  should  quickly  have  been  out,  I  warrant  you  : 
I  dare  draw  as  soon  as  another  man,  if  I  see  occasion  in 
a  good  quarrel,  and  the  law  on  my  side. 

Nurse.  Now,  afore  God,  I  am  so  vexed,  that  every  part 
about  me  quivers.  Scurvy  knave!  —  Pray  you,  sir,  a 
word  :  and,  as  I  told  you,  my  young  lady  bade  me  inquire 
you  out ;  what  she  bade  me  say,  I  will  keep  to  myself : 
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but  first  let  me  tell  ye,  if  ye  should  lead  her  into  a  fool's- 
pamdise,  as  they  say,  it  were  a  very  gross  kind  of  beha- 
vior, as  they  say:  for  the  gentlewoman  is  young;  and 
therefore,  if  you  should  deal  double  with  her,  truly  it  were 
an  ill  thing  to  be  offered  to  any  gentlewoman,  and  very 
weak  dealing. 

Rovi.  Nurse,  commend  me  to  thy  lady  and  mistress.  I 
protest  unto  thee  — 

Nurse.  Good  heart,  and,  i'  faith,  I  will  tell  her  as  much  : 
Lord,  Lord,  she  will  be  a  joyful  woman. 

Rom.  What  wilt  thou  tell  her,  nurse }  thou  dost  not 
mark  me. 

Nttrsc.  I  will  tell  her,  sir, —  that  you  do  protest ;  which, 
as  I  take  it,  is  a  gentlemanlike  offer. 

Rom.  Bid  her  devise  some  means  to  come  to  shrifl 
This  afternoon ; 

And  there  she  shall  at  Friar  Laurence'  cell 
Be  shriv'd  and  married.     Here  is  for  thy  pains. 

Nurse.  No,  truly,  sir  ;  not  a  penny. 

Rom.  Go  to;  I  say  you  shall.  i!;v    .o  •.        ' 

Nurse.  This  afternoon,  sir?  well,  she  shall  be  there.    " 

Rom.  And  stay,  good  nurse,  behind  the  abbey-wall ; 
Within  this  hour  my  man  shall  be  with  thee. 
And  bring  thee  cords  made  like  a  tackled  stair; 
Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy 
Must  be  my  convoy  in  the  secret  night. 
Farewell;  be  trusty,  and  I'll  quite  thy  pains: 
Farewell  ;  commend  me  to  thy  mistress. 

Nurse.  Now  God  in  heaven  bless  thee  !  —  Hark  yrrt, 
sir. 

Rom.  What  say'st  thou,  my  dear  nurse  ? 

Nurse.  Is  your  man  secret  }  Did  you  ne'er  hear  say 
Two  may  keep  counsel,  putting  one  away  } 

Rum.  I  warrant  thee,  my  man's  as  true  as  steel. 

Nurse.  Well,  sir;  my  mistress  is  the  sweetest  lady  — 
Lord,  Lord  !  when  'twas  a  little  prating  thing,^  O,  there 
is  a  nobleman  in  town,  one  Paris,  that  would  fain  lay 
knife  aboard  ;  but  she,  good  soul,  had  as  lief  see  a  toaci, 
a  very  toad,  as  see  him.  I  anger  her  sometimes,  and  tell 
her  that  Paris  is  the  properer  man  ;  but,  I'll  warrant  you, 
when  I  say  so,  she  looks  as  pale  as  any  clout  in  the  versal 
world.  Doth  not  rosemary  and  Romeo  begin  both  with 
a  letter  } 
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Rom.  Ay,  nurse  ;  what  of  that  ?  both  with  an  R. 

Nurse.  Ah,  mocker!  that's  the  dog's  name;  R  is  for 
the  dog :  no  ;  I  know  it  begins  with  some  other  letter  :  — 
and  she  hath  the  prettiest  sententious  of  it,  of  you  and 
rosemary,  that  it  would  do  you  good  to  hear  it. 

Rom.  Commend  me  to  thy  lady. 

Nurse.  Ay,  a  thousand  times.  {Exz't  Rouieo.']  —  Peter ! 

Peter.  Anon  ?         ~ 

Nurse.  Peter,  take  my  fan,  and  go  before.        [Exeunt, 

Scene  V.      The  same.     Capulet's  orchard. 
Enter  Juliet. 
Jul.  The    clock    struck    nine    when    I    did    send   the 
nurse  ; 
In  half  an  hour  she  promis'd  to  return. 
Perchance  she  cannot  meet  him  :  —  that's  not  so. — 
O,  she  is  lame !  love's  heralds  should  be  thoughts. 
Which  ten  times  faster  glide  than  the  sun's  beams, 
Driving  back  shadows  over  louring  hills  : 
Therefore  do  nimble-pinion'd  doves  draw  love, 
And  therefore  hath  the  wind-swift  Cupid  wings. 
Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  highmost  hill 
Of  this  day's  journey ;  and  from  nine  till  twelve 
Is  three  long  hours, — -yet  she  is  not  come. 
Had  she  affections  and  warm  youthful  blood, 
She'd  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball ; 
My  words  would  bandy  her  to  my  sweet  love. 
And  his  to  me : 

But  old  folks,  many  feign  as  they  were  dead ; 
Unwieldy,  slow,  heavy  and  pale  as  lead.  — 
O  God,  she  comes  ! 

Enter  Nurse  and  PETER. 

O  honey  nurse,  what  news  ? 
Ilast  thou  met  with  him  }  Send  thy  man  away. 

Nur.  Peter,  stay  at  the  gate.  [Exit  Peter. 

Jul.  Now,  good  sweet  nurse, —  O  Lord,  why  look'st  thou 
sad  .-* 
Though  news  be  sad,  yet  tell  them  merrily ; 
If  good,  thou  sham'st  the  music  of  sweet  news 
By  playing  it  to  me  with  so  sour  a  face. 

Nur.  I  am  a-wearv,  give  me  leave  awhile  :  — 
Fie,  how  my  bones  ache  !  what  a  jaunt  have  I  had! 
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Jul.  I  would  thou  hadst  my  bones,  and  I  thy  news : 
Nay,   come,    I    pray   thee,   speak;  —  good,    good    ni.i.sc, 
speak. 

Nur.  Jesu,  what  haste?  can  you  not  stay  awhile? 
Do  you  not  see  that  I  am  out  of  breath  ? 

Jul.  How  art  thou  out  of  breath,  when  thou  hast  breath 
To  say  to  me  that  thou  art  out  of  breath  ? 
Th'  excuse  that  thou  dost  make  in  this  delay 
Is  longer  than  the  tale  thou  dost  excuse. 
Is  thy  news  good  or  bad  ?  answer  to  that ; 
Say  either,  and  I'll  stay  the  circumstance  : 
Let  me  be  satisfied,  is't  good  or  bad  ? 

Nur.  Well,  you  have  made  a  simple  choice  ;  you  know 
not  how  to  choose  a  man  :  Romeo  !  no,  not  he  ;  though 
his  face  be  better  than  any  man's,  yet  his  leg  excels  all 
men's;  and  for  a  hand,  and  a  foot,  and  a  body, —  though 
they  be  not  to  be  talked  on,  yet  they  are  past  compare  : 
he  is  not  the  flower  of  courtesy,  but,  I'll  warrant  him,  as 
gentle  as  a  lamb. —  Go  thy  ways,  wench ;  serve  God. — 
What,  have  you  dined  at  home  ? 

Jul.  No,  no  :  but  all  this  did  I  know  before. 
What  says  he  of  our  marriage?  what  of  that  ? 

Nur.  Lord,  how  my  head  aches  !  what  a  head  have  I ! 
It  beats  as  it  would  fall  in  twenty  pieces. 
My  back  o'  t'  other  side, —  O,  my  back,  my  back  !  — 
Beshrew  your  heart  for  sending  me  about. 
To  catch  my  death  with  jaunting  up  and  down  ! 

Jul.  V  faith,  I'm  sorry  that  thou  art  not  well. 
Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  nurse,  tell  me,  what  says  my  love? 

Nur.  Your  love  says,  like  an  honest  gentleman, 
And  a  courteous,  and  a  kind,  and  a  handsome. 
And,  I  warrant,  a  virtuous, —  Where  is  your  mother? 

Jul.  Where  is  my  mother!  —  why,  she  is  within  ; 
Where  should  she  be  ?  How  oddly  thou  repliest  ! 
"  Your  love  says,  like  an  honest  gentleman, — 
Where  is  your  mother  ?  " 

Nur.  O  God's  lady  dear! 

Are  you  so  hot  ?  marry,  come  up,  I  trow^  ; 
Is  this  the  poultice  for  my  aching  bones  ? 
Henceforward  do  your  messages  yourself. 

Jul.  Here's  such  a  coil!  —  come,  what  says  Romeo? 

Nur.  Have  you  got  leave  to  go  to  shrift  to-day  ? 

Jul.  I  have. 
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Nur.  Then  hie  you  hence  to  Friar  Laurence'  cell ; 
There  stays  a  husband  to  make  you  a  wife  : 
Now  comes  the  wanton  blood  up  in  your  cheeks. 
They'll  be  in  scarlet  straight  at  any  news. 
Hie  you  to  church  ;   I  must  another  way, 
To  fetch  a  ladder,  by  the  which  your  love 
Must  climb  a  bird's-nest  soon  when  it  is  dark  : 
I  am  the  drudge,  and  toil  in  your  delight  ; 
But  you  shall  bear  the  burden  soon  at  night. 
Go;  I'll  to  dinner;  hie  you  to  the  cell. 

Jul.  Hie  to  high  fortune  !  —  Honest  nurse,  farewell. 

{Exeunt. 

Scene  VI.     The  same.    Friar  Laurence's  cell. 

Enter  Friar  Laurence  and  Romeo. 

Fri.  L.  So  smile  the  heavens  upon  this  holy  act. 
That  after-hours  with  sorrow  chide  us  not ! 

Rom.  Amen,  amen  !  but  come  what  sorrow  can, 
It  cannot  countervail  th'  exchange  of  joy 
That  one  short  minute  gives  me  in  her  sight : 
Do  thou  but  close  our  hands  with  holy  words. 
Then  love-devouring  death  do  what  he  dare, — 
It  is  enough  I  may  but  call  her  mine. 

Fri.  L.  These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends. 
And  in  their  triumph  die;  like  fire  and  powder. 
Which,  as  they  kiss,  consume :  the  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  his  own  deliciousness. 
And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite : 
Therefore,  love  moderately  ;  long  love  doth  so  ; 
Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow. — • 
Here  comes  the  lady  :  —  O,  so  light  a  foot 
Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint : 
A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamer 
That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air. 
And  yet  not  fall ;  so  light  is  vanity. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Jul.  Good  even  to  my  ghostly  confessor. 

Fri.  L.  Romeo  shall  thank  thee,  daughter,  for  us  both. 

Jul.  As  much  to  him,  else  is  his  thanks  too  much. 

Ro?n.  Ah,  Juliet,  if  the  measure  of  thy  joy 
Be  heap'd  like  mine,  and  that  thy  skill  be  more 
To  blazon  it,  then  sweeten  with  thy  breath 
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This  neighbor  air,  and  let  rich  music's  tongue 
Unfold  th'  imagin'd  happiness  that  both 
Receive  in  eitiier  by  this  dear  encounter. 

yu/.  Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words, 
Brags  of  his  substance,  not  of  ornament : 
They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  worth; 
But  my  true  love  is  grown  to  such  excess, 
I  cannot  sum  up  half  my  sum  of  wealth. 

/^r/.  L.  Come,  come  with  me,  and  we  will  make  short 
work  ; 
For,  by  your  leaves,  you  shall  not  stay  alone 
Till  holy  church  incorporate  two  in  one.  [Exeunt. 

ACT   III. 
Scene  I.     Vero>icx.    A  public  place. 

Enter  Mercutio,  Benvolio,  Page,  and  Servants. 

Ben.  I  pray  thee,  good  Mercutio,  let's  retire : 
The  day  is  hot,  the  Capulets  abroad. 
And  if  we  meet,  we  shall  not  scape  a  brawl ; 
For  now,  these  hot  days,  is  the  mad  blood  stirring. 

Mer.  Thou  art  like  one  of  those  fellows  that,  when  he 
enters  the  confines  of  a  tavern,  claps  me  his  sword  upon 
the  table,  and  says,  "  God  send  me  no  need  of  thee  !  "  and, 
by  the  operation  of  the  second  cup,  draws  it  on  the  drawer, 
when,  indeed,  there  is  no  need. 

Ben.  Am  I  like  such  a  fellow  } 

Mer.  Come,  come,  thou  art  as  hot  a  Jack  in  thy  mood 
as  any  in  Italy  ;  and  as  soon  moved  to  be  moody,  and  as 
soon  moody  to  be  moved. 

Ben.  And  what  to  ? 

Mer.  Nay,  an  there  were  two  such,  we  should  have 
none  shortly,  for  one  would  kill  the  other.  Thou  !  why, 
thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that  hath  a  hair  more  or  a 
hair  less  in  his  beard  than  thou  hast:  thou  wilt  quarrel 
with  a  man  for  cracking  nuts,  having  no  other  reason  but 
because  thou  hast  hazel  eyes  ;  —  what  eye,  but  such  an 
eye,  would  spy  out  such  a  quarrel .''  Thy  head  is  as  full 
of  quarrels  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat ;  and  yet  thy  head 
hath  been  beaten  as  addle  as  an  e^g  for  cfuarreling  :  thou 
hast  quarreled  with  a  man  for  coughing  in  the  street,  be- 
cause he  hath  wakened  thy  dog  that  hath  lain  asleep  in 
the  sun  :  didst  thou  not  fall  out  with  a  tailor  for  wearing^ 
his  new  doublet  before  Easter.?  with  another,  for  tying  his 
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new  shoes  with  old  riband  ?  and  yet  thou  wilt  tutor  me 
from  quarreling ! 

Ben.  An  I  were  so  apt  to  quarrel  as  thou  art,  any 
man  should  buy  the  fee-simple  of  my  life  for  an  hour  and 
a  quarter. 

Mer.  The  fee-simple  !     O  simple  ! 

Ben.  By  my  head,  here  come  the  Capulets. 

Mer.  By  my  heel,  I  care  not. 

Enter  TYBALT  a?id  others, 

Tyb.  Follow  me  close,  for  I  will  speak  to  them  — 
Gentlemen,  good  den  :  a  word  with  one  of  you. 

Mer.  And  but  one  word  with  one  of  us.-*  couple  it  with 
something ;  make  it  a  word  and  a  blow. 

Tyb.  You  shall  find  me  apt  enough  to  that,  sir,  an  you 
will  give  me  occasion. 

Mer.  Could   you    not    take    some    occasion    without 
giving  } 

Tyb.  Mercutio,  thou  consort'st  with  Romeo, — 

Mer.  Consort  !  what,  dost  thou  make  us  minstrels  ?  an 
thou  make  minstrels  of  us,  look  to  hear  nothing  but  dis- 
cords:  here's  my  fiddlestick;  here's  that  shall  make  you 
dance.     Zounds,  consort ! 

Ben.  We  talk  here  in  the  public  haunt  of  men  : 
Either  withdraw  unto  some  private  place, 
And  reason  coldly  of  your  grievances. 
Or  else  depart ;  here  all  eyes  gaze  on  us. 

Mer.  Men's  eyes  were  made  to  look,  and  let  them  gaze  ; 
I  will  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleasure,  I. 

Tyb.  Well,  peace  be  with  you,  sir  :  —  here  comes  my 
man. 

Enter  ROMEO. 
Mer.  But  I'll  be  hang'd,  sir,  if  he  wear  your  livery : 
Marry,  go  before  to  field,  he'll  be  your  follower; 
Your  worship  in  that  sense  may  call  him  man. 
Tyb.  Romeo,  the  hate  I  bear  thee  can  afford 
No  better  term  than  this, —  thou  art  a  villain.        ^.^ 

Rom.  Tybalt,  the  reason  that  I  have  to  love  thee 
Doth  much  excuse  the  appertaining  rage  ' 

To  such  a  greeting:  —  villnin  am  I  none  : 
Therefore  farewell  ;  I  see  thou  know'st  me  not. 

Tyb.  Boy,  this  shall  not  excuse  the  injuries" 
That  thou  hast  done  me  ;  therefore  turn,  and  draw. 
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Rom.  I  do  protest  I  never  injur'd  thee ; 
But  love  thee  better  than  thou  canst  devise, 
Till  thou  shalt  know  the  reason  of  my  love  : 
And  so,  good  Capulet, —  which  name  I  tender 
As  dearly  as  my  own, —  be  satisfied. 

Mcr.  O  calm,  dishonorable,  vile  submission  ! 
Alia  stoccaia  carries  it  away. —  \Drawi 

Tybalt,  you  rat-catcher,  will  you  walk  ? 

Tyh.  What  wouldst  thou  have  with  me  ? 

Mcr.  Good  king  of  cats,  nothing  but  one  of  your  nine 
lives;  that  I  mean  to  make  bold  withal,  and,  as  you  shall 
use  me  hereafter,  dr)'-beat  the  rest  of  the  eight.  Will 
you  pluck  your  sword  out  of  his  pilcher  by  the 
ears  ?  make  haste,  lest  mine  be  about  your  ears  ere  it  be 
out. 

Tyb.  I  am  for  you.  {^Drawing. 

Rom.  Gentle  Mercutio,  put  thy  rapier  up. 

Mer.  Come,  sir,  your  passado.  [  They  fight, 

Rom.  Draw,  Benvolio  ;  beat  down  their  weapons. — 
Gentlemen,  for  shame,  forbear  this  outrage  ! 
Tybalt, —  Mercutio,—  the  prince  expressly  hath 
Forbidden  bandying  in  Verona  streets  :  — 
Hold,  Tybalt! — good  Mercutio, — 

\^Exeit7it  Tybalt  and  his  friends. 

Mer.  I  am  hurt ;  — 

A  plague  o'  both  your  houses  ! —  I  am  sped  :  — 
Is  he  gone,  and  hath  nothing.-' 

Ben.  What,  art  thou  hurt  ? 

Mer.  Ay,  ay,  a  scratch,  a  scratch  ;  marry,  'tis  enough  :  — 
Where  is  my  page.-*  —  Go,  villain,  fetch  a  surgeon. 

\Exit  Page. 

Rom.  Courage,  man  ;  the  hurt  cannot  be  much. 

Mer.  No,  'tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a 
church-door ;  but  'tis  enough,  'twill  serve :  ask  for  me 
to-morrow,  and  you  shall  find  me  a  grave  man.  I  am 
peppered,  I  warrant,  for  this  world:  —  a  plague  o'  both 
your  houses!  —  Zounds,  a  dog,  a  rat,  a  mouse,  a  cat,  to 
scratch  a  man  to  death  !  a  braggart,  a  rogue,  a  villain, 
that  fights  by  the  book  of  arithmetic  I  —  Why,  the  devil, 
came  you  between  us  }     I  was  hurt  under  your  arm. 

Rom.   I  thought  all  for  the  best. 

Mer.  Help  me  into  some  house,  Benvolio, 
Or  I  shall  faint.  —  A  plague  o'  both  your  houses  ! 
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They  have  made  worms'-meat  of  me :  I  have  it, 
And  soundly  too  :  —  your  houses  ! 

[^Ext't,  led  by  Bottwlio  and  Servants, 
Rom.  This  gentleman,  the  prince's  near  ally. 
My  very  friend,  hath  got  his  mortal  hurt 
In  my  behalf  ;  my  reputation  stain'd 
With  Tybalt's  slander, —  Tybalt,  that  an  hour 
Hath  been  my  kinsman  :  —  O  sweet  JuUet, 
Thy  beauty  hath  made  me  effeminate, 
And  in  my  temper  soften'd  valor's  steel! 

Re-enter  Benvolio. 

Ben.  O  Romeo,  Romeo,  brave  Mercutio's  dead ! 
That  gallant  spirit  hath  aspir'd  the  clouds. 
Which  too  untimely  here  did  scorn  the  earth. 

Rom.  This  day's  black  fate  on  more  days  doth  depend ; 
This  but  begins  the  woe  others  must  end. 

Ben.  Here  comes  the  furious  Tybalt  back  again. 

Rom.  Alive,  in  triumph  !  and  Mercutio  slain! 
Away  to  heaven  respective  lenity. 
And  fire-ey'd  fury  be  my  conduct  now ! 

Re-enter  TYBALT. 

Now,  Tybalt,  take  the  "  villain  "  back  again 
That  late  thou  gav'st  me ;  for  Mercutio's  soul 
Is  but  a  little  way  above  our  heads. 
Staying  for  thine  to  keep  him  company  : 
Either  thou  or  I,  or  both,  must  go  with  him. 

Tyb.  Thou,  wretched  boy,  that  didst  consort  him  here, 
Shalt  with  him  hence. 

Rom.  This  shall  determine  that. 

[  They  fight;   Tybalt  falls. 

Ben.  Romeo,  away,  be  gone  ! 
The  citizens  are  up,  and  Tybalt  slain  :  — 
Stand  not  amaz'd  :  the  prince  will  doom  thee  death, 
If  thou  art  taken  : —  hence,  be  gone,  away  ! 

Rom.  O,  I  am  fortune's  fool ! 

Ben.  Why  dost  thou  stay  ? 

[Exit  Romeo. 

Enter  Citizens  and  Officers. 
First  Off.  Which  way  ran  he  that  kill'd  Mercutio? 
Tybalt,  that  murderer,  which  wa)-  ran  he  ? 
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Ben.  There  lies  that  Tybalt. 

First  Off.  Up,  sir,  go  with  me; 

I  charge  thee  in  the  prince's  name,  obey. 

Enter  Prince,  affetided ;  Montague,  Capulet,  Lady 
Montague,  Lady  Capulet,  and  others. 

Prin.  Where  are  the  vile  beginners  of  this  fray,? 

Bc?i.  O  noble  prince,  I  can  discover  all 
Th'  unlucky  manage  of  this  fatal  brawl : 
There  lies  the  man,  slain  by  young  Romeo, 
That  slew  thy  kinsman,  brave  Mercutio. 

La.  Cap.  Tybalt,  my  cousin  !  —  O  my  brother's  child  I 
O  prince  !  —  O  husband  !  —  O,  the  blood  is  spilt 
Of  my  dear  kinsman  !  —  Prince,  as  thou  art  true. 
For  blood  of  ours  shed  blood  of  Montague. — 
O  cousin,  cousin  ! 

Prin.  Benvolio,  who  began  this  bloody  fray  ?  * 

Ben.  Tybalt,  here  slain,  whom  Romeo's  hand  did  iilay; 
Romeo,  that  spoke  him  fair,  bade  him  bethink 
How  nice  the  quarrel  was,  and  urg'd  withal 
Your  high  displeasure  :  —  all  this  —  uttered  i/. 

With  gentle  breath,  calm  look,  knees  humbly  bow'd  — 
Could  not  take  truce  with  the  unruly  spleen 
Of  Tybalt  deaf  to  peace,  but  that  he  tilts 
With  piercing  steel  at  bold  Mercutio's  breast ; 
Who,  all  as  hot,  turns  deadly  point  to  point, 
And,  with  a  martial  scorn,  with  one  hand  beats 
Cold  death  aside,  and  with  the  other  sends 
It  back  to  Tybalt,  whose  dexterity 
Retorts  it  :  Romeo  he  cries  aloud, 
"Hold,   friends!    friends,    part!"    and,   swifter  than  his 

tongue, 
His  agile  arm  l)eats  down  their  fatal  points, 
And  'twixt  them  rushes  ;  underneath  whose  arm 
An  envious  thrust  from  Tybalt  hit  the  life 
Of  stout  Mercutio,  and  then  Tybalt  fled  : 
But  by  and  by  comes  back  to  Romeo, 
Who  had  but  newly  entertain'd  revenge. 
And  to  't  they  go  like  lightning  ;  for,  ere  I 
Could  draw  to  part  them,  was  stout  Tybalt  slain; 
And,  as  he  fell,  did  Romeo  turn  and  fly  :  — 
This  is  the  truth,  or  let  Benvolio  die. 

La.  Cap.  He  is  a  kinsman  to  the  Montague, 
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Affection  makes  him  false,  he  speaks  not  true  : 
Some  twenty  of  them  fought  in  this  bkick  strife, 
And  all  those  twenty  could  but  kill  one  life. 
1  beg  for  justice,  which  thou,  prince,  must  give  ; 
Romeo  slew  Tybalt,  Romeo  must  not  live. 

Prin.  Romeo  slew  him,  he  slew  Mercutio  ; 
Who  now  the  price  of  his  dear  blood  doth  owe  } 

Moil.  Not  Romeo,  prince;  he  was  Mercutio's  friend  ; 
His  fault  concludes  but  what  the  law  should  end, 
The  life  of  Tybalt. 

Prin.  And  for  that  offense 

Immediately  we  do  exile  him  hence  : 
I  have  an  interest  in  your  hate's  proceeding, 
My  blood  for  your  rude  brawls  doth  lie  a-bleeding ', 
But  I'll  amerce  you  with  so  strong  a  fine. 
That  you  shall  all  repent  the  loss  of  mine  : 
I  will  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excuses ; 
Nor  tears  nor  prayers  shall  purchase  out  abuses.-r- 
Therefore  use  none :  let  Romeo  hence  in  haste, 
Else,  when  he's. found,  that  hour  is  his  last. 
Bear  hence  this  body,  and  attend  our  will : 
Mercy  but  murders,  pardoning  those  that  kill.      [Exeunt, 

Scene  II.      The  same.     Cavvl^t's  orchard. 
Enter  Juliet.  ' 
////.  Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds. 
Towards  Phcebus'  lodging  :  such  a  wagoner 
As  Phaethon  would  whip  you  to  the  west, 
And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately. — 
Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performjng  night, 
That  rude  day's  eyes  may  wink,  and  Romeo  " 
Leap  to  these  arms,  untalk'd-of  and  unseen. — - 
Lovers  can  see  to  do  their  amorous  rites 
By  their  own  beauties  ;  or,  if  love  beblind. 
It  best  agrees  with  night. —  Come,  civil'night, 
"XBmi-s.oKer-tSujted  matron,  all  in  black. 
And  learn  me  how  to  lose  a  winning  match, 
Play'd  for  a  pair  of  stainless  maidenhoods  : 
Hood  my  unmann'd  blood,  bating  in  my  cheeks, 
With  thy  black  mantle  ;  till  strange  love,  grown  bold,  ,j-iij 
Think  true  love  acted  simple  modesty.  .7 

Come,  night  ;  —  come,  Romeo, —  come,  thou  day  in  night 
For  thou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night 
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Whiter  than  snow  upon  a  raven's  back. — 

Come,  gentle  night, —  come,  loving,  black-brow'd  night, 

Give  me  my  Romeo  ;  and,  when  he  shall  die, 

Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars, 

And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine. 

That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night. 

And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun. — 

O,  I  have  bought  the  mansion  of  a  love, 

But  not  possess'd  it  ;  and,  though  I  am  sold, 

Not  yet  enjoy'd  :  so  tedious  is  this  day. 

As  is  the  night  before  some  festival 

To  an  impatient  child  that  hath  new  robes 

And  may  not  wear  them. —  O,  here  comes  my  nurse, 

And  she  brings  news  ;  and  every  tongue  that  speaks 

But  Romeo's  name  speaks  hea\-enly  eloquence. 

Enter  Nurse,  with  cords. 

Now,  nurse,  what  news  ?  What  hast  thou  there  ?  the  cords 
That  Romeo  bid  thee  fetch  ? 

Nurse.  Ay,  ay,  the  cords. 

[  Throws  them  down. 

Jul.  Ay  me  !    what  news  ?   why  dost  thou  wring  thy 
hands? 

Nurse.    Ah,  well-a-day!    he's    dead,  he's    dead,    he's 
dead  ! 
We  are  undone,  lady,  we  are  undone !  — 
Alack  the  day  !  —  he's  gone,  he's  kill'd,  he's  dead  ! 

Jul.  Can  heaven  be  so  envious  ? 

Nurse.  Romeo  can. 

Though  heaven  cannot :  —  O  Romeo,  Romeo  !  — 
Who  ever  would  have  thought  it  }  —  Romeo  ! 

Jul.  What  devil  art  thou,  that  dost  torment  me  thus? 
This  torture  should  be  roar'd  in  dismal  hell. 
Hath  Romeo  slain  himself  ?  say  thou  but  "  I," 
And  that  bare  vowel  "  I  "  shall  poison  more 
Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice  : 
I  am  not  I,  if  there  be  such  an  "  I ;  " 
Or  those  eyes  shut,  that  make  thee  answer  "  I." 
If  he  be  slain,  say  "  I ;  "  or  if  not,  "  no  :  " 
Brief  sounds  determine  of  my  weal  or  woe. 

Nurse.  I  saw  the  wound,  I  saw  it  with  mine  eyes, — 
God  save  the  mark  !  —  here  on  his  manly  breast : 
A  piteous  corse,  a  bloody  piteous  corse  ; 
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Pale,  pale  as  ashes,  all  bedaub'd  in  blood. 
All  in  gore-blood  ;  —  I  swooned  at  the  sight. 

Jul.  O,  break,  my  heart  ! — poor  bankrupt,  break  at  once  I 
To  prison,  eyes,  ne'er  look  on  liberty ! 
Vile  earth,  to  earth  resign  ;  end  motion  here ; 
And  thou  and  Romeo  press  one  heavy  bier ! 

Nurse.  O  Tybalt,  Tybalt,  the  best  friend  I  had ! 
O  courteous  Tybalt !  honest  gentleman  ! 
That  ever  I  should  live  to  see  thee  dead ! 

/ul.  What  storm  is  this  that  blows  so  contrary? 
Is  Romeo  slaughter'd,  and  is  Tybalt  dead  ? 
My  dear-lov'd  cousin,  and  my  dearer  lord?  — 
Then,  dreadful  trumpet,  sound  the  general  doom  ! 
For  who  is  living,  if  those  two  are  gone? 

Nurse.  Tybalt  is  gone,  and  Romeo  banished ; 
Romeo  that  kill'd  him,  he  is  banished. 

Jul.  O  God  !  —  did  Romeo's  hand  shed  Tybalt's  blood? 

Nurse.  It  did,  it  did  ;  alas  the;day,iit  did! . 

Jul.  O  serpent  heart,  hid  with  a  flowering  face ! 
Did  ever  dragon  keep  so  fair  a  cave  ? 
Beautiful  tyrant !  fiend  angelical ! 
Dove-feather'd  raven  !  wolfish-ravening  lamb  1 
Despised  substance  of  divinest  show! 
Just  opposite  to  what  thou  justly  seem'st, 
A  damned  saint,  an  honorable  villain  !  — 
O  nature,  what  hadst  thou  to  do  in  hell, 
When  thou  didst  bower  the  spirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  flesh?  — 
Was  ever  book  containing  such  vile  matter 
So  fairly  bound  ?     O,  that  deceit  should  dwell 
In  such  a  gorgeous  palace  ! 

Nurse.  There's  no  trust, 

No  faith,  no  honesty  in  men  ;  all  perjur'd. 
All  forsworn,  all  naught,  all  dissemblers. — 
Ah,  where's  my  man  ?  give  me  some  aqua-vitcB  :  — 
These  griefs,  these  woes,  these  sorrows  make  me  old. 
Shame  come  to  Romeo  ! 

Jul.  Blister'd  be  thy  tongue 

For  such  a  wish  !  he  was  not  born  to  shame : 
Upon  his  brow  shame  is  asham'd  to  sit; 
For  'tis  a  throne  where  honor  may  be  crown 'd 
Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth. 
O,  what  a  beast  was  I  to  chide  at  him ! 
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Nurse.  Will  you   speak  well   of  him   thiit   kill'd   your 
cousin  ? 

Jul.  Shall  I  spL'ak  ill  of  him  that  is  my  husband  ? 
Ah,  poor  my  lord,  what  tongue  shall  smooth  thy  name, 
When  I,  thy  three-hours  wife,  have  mangled  it?  — 
But  wherefore,  villain,  didst  thou  kill  my  cousin  ? 
That  villain  cousin  would  have  killed  my  husband : 
Back,  foolish  tears,  hack  to  your  native  spring; 
Your  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe, 
Which  you,' mistaking,  offer  up  to  joy. 
My  husband  lives,  that  Tybalt  would  have  slain  ; 
And  Tybalt's  dead,  that  would  have  slain  my. husband  : 
All  this  is  comfort ;  wherefore  weep  I,  then  ? 
Some  word  there  was,  worser  than  Tybalt's  death. 
That  murder'd  me  :  I  would  forget  it  fain  ; 
But,  O,  it  presses  to  my  memory. 

Like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  sinners'  minds:  ■  ;''^. 

"  Tybalt  is  dead,  and  Romeo  —  banished  ;  " 
That  "  banished, "  that  one  word  "banished," 
Hath  slain  ten  thousand  Tybalts.     Tybalt's  death 
Was  woe  enough,  if  it  had  ended  there  : 
Or, —  if  sour  woe  delights  in  fellowship. 
And  needly  will  be  rank'd  with  other  griefs, — 
Why  follow'd  not,  when  she  said  "  Tybalt's  dead," 
Thy  father,  or  thy  mother,  nay,  or  both. 
Which  modern  lamentation  might  have  mov'd? 
But  with  a  rear-ward  following  Tybalt's  death, 
"  Romeo  is  banished,"  —  to  speak  that  word,    \      '       '  '^^ 
Is  father,  mother,  Tybalt,  Romeo,  Juliet, 
All  slain,  all  dead  :^"  Romeo  is  banished,"  — 
There  is  no  end,  no  limit,  measure,  bound, 
In  that  word's  death  ;  no  words  can  that  woe  sound. — 
Where  is  my  father,  and  my  iriother,  nurse  ? 

Nurse.  Weeping  and  wailing  over  Tybalt's  corse: 
Will  you  go  to  them  .''     I  will  bring  you  thither. 

yu/.  Wash  they  his  wounds  with  tears  :  mine  shall  be 
spent. 
When  theirs  are  dr}',  for  Romeo's  banishment. 
Take  up  those  cords  :  —  poor  ropqs,  you  are  beguil'd. 
Both  you  a,Tjd  I ;  .for  Romeo  is  exil'd  : 
He  made  you  for  a  highway  to  my  bed ; 
But  I,  a  maid,  die  maiden-widowed.  ,{„  ,« > 
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\]ome,  corqls  ;  come,  nurse  ;  I'll  to  my  wedding-bed  ; 
And  death,  not  Romeo,  take  my  maidenhead  ! 

Nurse.  Hie  to  your  chamber:  I'll  hnd  Romeo 
To  comfort  you  :  —  I  wot  well  where  he  is. 
Hark  ye,  your  Romeo  will  be  here  at  night : 

I'll  to  hini ;  he  is  hid  at  Laurence'  cell. 

/u/.  O,  had  him  !  give  this  ring  to  my  true  knight. 

And  bid  him  come  to  take  his  last  farewell.     [Exeunt, 

Scene  in.     Tke  same.    Friar  Laurence's  ce/I. 
Enter  Friar  Laurence. 
Fri.  L.  Romeo,  come  forth;  come  forth,  thou  fearful 
man :  ' 

Affliction  is  enamor'd  of  thy  parts,  / 

And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity. 

Enter  ROMiEO. 

Rom.  Father,  what  news?  what  is  the  prince's  doom? 
What  sorrow  craves  acquaintance  at  my  hand. 
That  I  yet  know  not  ? 

Fri.  L.  Too  familiar 

Is  my  dear  son  v^ith  such  sour  company  : 
I  bring  thee  tidings  of  the  prince's  doom. 

Rom.  What  less  than  dooms-day  is  the  prince's  doom  ? 

Fri,  L.  A  gentler  judgment  vanish 'd  from  his  lips, — 
Not  body's  death,  but  body's  banishment. 

Rom.  Ha,  banishment!  be  merciful,  say  "death;" 
For  exile  hath  more  terror  in  his  look. 
Much  more  than  death:  do  not  say  "banishment." 

Fri.  L.  Hence  from  Verona  art  thou  banished : 
Be  patient,  for  the  world  is  broad  and  wide. 

Roni,  There  is  no  world  without  Verona  walls, 
,B.ut  purgatory,  torture,  hell  itself. 
Hence-banished  is  banish 'd  from  the  world, 
And  world's  exile  is  death:  —  then  banishment 
Is  death  mis-term'd  :  calling  death  banishment, 
Thou  cutt'st  my  head  off  with  a  golden  ax, 
And  smil'st  upon  the  stroke  that  murders  me. 

Fri.  L.  O  deadly  sin  !     O  rude  unthankfulness  ! 
Thy  fault  our  la\v  calls  death  ;  but  the  kind  prince. 
Taking  thy  part,  hath  rush'd  aside  the  law, 
And  turn'd  that  black  word  death  to  banishment" 
This  is  dear  mercy,  and  thou  seest  it  not. 
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Rom.  'Tis  torture,  and  not  mercy  :  heaven  is  here, 
Where  Juliet  lives  ;  and  every  cat,  and  dog. 
And  little  mouse,  every  unworthy  thing, 
Live  here  in  heaven,  and  may  look  on  her; 
But  Romeo  may  not :  —  more  validity. 
More  honorable  state,  more  courtship  lives 
In  carrion-flies  than  Romeo  :  they  may  seize 
On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  hand, 
And  steal  immortal  blessings  from  her  lips; 
Who,  even  in  pure  and  vestal  modesty, 
Still  blush,  as  thinking  their  own  kisses  sin; 
But  Romeo  may  not, —  he  is  banished  : 
This  may  flies  do,  when  I  from  this  must  fly:  — 
And  say'st  thou  yet,  that  exile  is  not  death  ? 
Hadst  thou  no  poison  mix'd,  no  sharp-ground  knife. 
No  sudden  mean  of  death,  though  ne'er  so  mean. 
But  "  banished  "  to  kill  me,-—  "  banished  "? 
O  friar,  the  damned  use  that  word  in  hell ; 
Howlings  attend  it :  how  hast  thou  the  heart, 
Being  a  divine,  a  ghostly  confessor, 
A  sin-absolver,  and  my  friend  profess'd, 
To  mangle  me  with  that  word  "  banished  "  ? 

Frt.  L.  Thou  fond  mad  man,  hear  me  a  little  speak. 

Rom.  0,thou  wilt  speak  again  of  banishment. 

Fri.  L.  I'll  give  thee  armor  to  keep  off  that  word  ; 
Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy. 
To  comfort  thee,  though  thou  art  banished. 

Rom.  Yet  "  banished  "  }  —  Hang  up  philosophy  f 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Displant  a  town,  reverse  a  prince's  doom, 
It  helps  not,  it  prevails  not :  talk  no  more. 

Fri.  L.  O,  then  I  see  that  madmen  have  no  ears. 

Rom.  How  should  they,  when  that  wise  men  have  no 
eyes  ? 

Fri.  L.  Let  me  dispute  with  thee  of  thy  estate. 

Rom.  Thou  canst  not  speak  of  that  thou  dost  not  feel  : 
Wert  thou  as  young  as  \,  Juliet  thy  love. 
An  hour  but  married,  Tybalt  murdered. 
Doting  like  me,  and  like  me  banished, 
Then  mightst  thou  speak,  then  mightst  thou  tear  thy  hair, 
And  fall  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  now. 
Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave. 

[  Throws  hitnself  on  the  floor. —  Knocking  -within. 
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Fri.  L.  Arise  ;  one  knocks ;  good  Romeo,  hide  thyself. 
Rom.  Not  I  ;  unless  the  breath  of  heart-sick  groans, 
Mist-like,  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes. 

[Knocking  within. 
Fri.  L.  Hark,    how   they   knock!  —  Who's    there?  — 
Romeo,  arise  ; 
Thou  wilt  be  taken. —  Stay  awhile  ! —  Stand  up  ; 

[Knocking  within. 
Run  to  my  study. —  By  and  by!  —  God's  will. 
What  simpleness  is  this  !  —  I  come,  I  come  ! 

[Knocking  within. 
Who  knocks  so  hard  }  whence  come  you .''  what's  your 
will? 
Nurse,  [within']  Let  me  come  in,  and  you  shall  know 
my  errand  ; 
I  come  from  Lady  Juliet. 
Fri.  L.  Welcome,  then. 

Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse.  O  holy  friar,  O,  tell  me,  holy  friar, 
Where  is  my  lady's  lord,  where's  Romeo? 

Fri.  L.  There  on  the  ground,  with  his  own  tears  made 
drunk. 

Nurse.  O,  he  is  even  in  my  mistress'  case, 
Just  in  her  case  ! 

Fri.  L.  O  woeful  sympathy ! 
Piteous  predicament  ! 

Nurse.  Even  so  lies  she, 

Blubbering  and  weeping,  weeping  and  blubbering. — 
Stand  up,  stand  up  ;  stand,  an  you  be  a  man  : 
For  Juliet's  sake,  for  her  sake,  rise  and  stand  ; 
Why  should  you  fall  into  so  deep  an  O  ? 

Rom.  [rising]  Nurse  !  — 

Nurse.     Ah  sir  I  ah  sir  !  —  Well,  death's  the  end  of  all. 

Rom.  Spak'st  thou  of  juiiet  ?  how  is  it  with  her  ? 
Doth  she  not  think  me  an  old  murderer, 
Now  I  have  stain'd  the  childhood  of  our  joy 
With  blood  remov'd  but  little  from  her  own  ? 
Where  is  she  ?  and  how  doth  she  ?  and  what  says 
My  conceal'd  lady  to  our  cancel'd  love  ? 

Nurse.  O,  she  says  nothing,  sir,  but  weeps  and  weeps ; 
And  now  falls  on  her  bed ;  and  then  starts  up. 
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And  Tybalt  calls ;  and  then  on  Romeo  cries, 
And  then  down  falls  again. 

Rom.  As  if  that  name, 

Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun, 
Did  murder  her ;  as  that  name's  cursed  hand 
Murder'd  her  kinsman. —  O,  tell  me,  friar,  tell  me. 
In  what  vile  part  of  this  anatomy 
Doth  my  name  lodge  }  tell  me,  that  I  may  sack 
The  hateful  mansion.  [Drawing  his  dagger. 

Fri.  L.  Hold  thy  desperate  hand  : 

Art  thou  a  man  ?  thy  form  cries  out  thou  art : 
Thy  tears  are  womanish  ;  thy  wild  acts  denote 
Th'  unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast : 
Unseemly  woman  in  a  seeming  man! 
Or  ill-beseeming  beast  in  seeming  both  ! 
Thou  hast  amaz'd  me :  by  my  holy  order,  ' 

I  thought  thy  disposition  better  temper'd. 
Hast  thou  slain  Tybalt  ?  wilt  thou  slay  thyself? 
And  slay  thy  lady  too  that  lives  in  thee, 
By  doing  damned  hate  upon  thyself.'' 
Why  rail'st  thou  on  thy  birth,  the  heaven,  and  earth?    . 
Since  birth,  and  heaven,  and  earth,  all  three  do  meet 
In  thee  at  once ;  which  thou  at  once  wouldst  lose. 
Fie,  fie,  thou  sham'st  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit; 
Which,  like  a  usurer,  abound'st  in  all, 
And  usest  none  in  that  true  use  indeed 
Which  should  bedeck  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit: 
Thy  noble  shape  is  but  a  form  of  wax. 
Digressing  from  the  valor  of  a  man ; 
Thy  dear  love,  sworn,  but  hollow  perjury, 
Killing  that  love  which  thou  hast  vow'd  to  cherish ; 
Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  shape  and  love, 
Mis-shapen  in  the  conduct  of  them  both. 
Like  powder  in  a  skilless  soldier's  flask. 
Is  set  a-fire  by  thine  own  ignorance. 
And  thou  dismember'd  with  thine  own  defense. 
What,  rouse  thee,  man  !  thy  Juliet  is  alive, 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  wast  but  lately  dead ; 
There  art  thou  happy  :  Tybalt  would  kill  thee. 
But  thou  slew'st  Tybalt ;  there  art  thou  happy  too : 
The  law,  that  threaten 'd  death,  becomes  thy  friend, 
And  turns  it  to  exfle  ;  there  art  thou  happy  : 
A  pack  of  blessings  lights  upon  thy  back  ; 
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Happiness  courts  thee  in  her  best  array; 
But,  like  a  misbehav'd  and  sullen  wench, 
Thou  pout'st  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love  :  — 
Take  heed,  take  heed,  for  such  die  miserable. 
Go,  get  thee  to  thy  love,  as  was  decreed. 
Ascend  her  chamber,  hence  and  comfort  her: 
But  look  thou  stay  not  till  the  watch  be  set, 
For  then  thou  canst  not  pass  to  Mantua  ; 
Where  thou  shalt  live,  till  we  can  find  a  time 
To  blaze  your  marriage,  reconcile  your  friends. 
Beg  pardon  of  the  prince,  and  call  thee  back 
With  twenty  hundred  thousand  times  more  joy 
Than  thcui  went'st  forth  in  lamentation. — 
Go  before,  nurse  :  commend  me  to  thy  lady  ; 
And  bid  her  hasten  all  the  house  to  bed. 
Which  heavy  sorrow  makes  them  apt  unto  : 
Romeo  is  coming. 

Nurse.  O  Lord,  I  could  have  stay'd  here  all  the  night 
To  hear  good  counsel  :  O,  what  learning  is  !  — 
My  lord,  I'll  tell  my  lady  you  will  come. 

liom.  Do  so,  and  bid  my  sweet  prepare  to  chide. 

Nurse.  Here  is  a  ring,  sir,  that  she  bade  me  give  you : 
Hie  you,  make  haste,  for  it  grows  very  late.  \^Exit. 

Rom.  How  well  my  comfort  is  reviv'd  by  this  ! 

Fri.  L.  Go  hence  ;  good   night ;  and  here  stands  all 
your  state  :  — 
Either  be  gone  before  the  watch  be  set. 
Or  by  the  break  of  day  disguis'd  from  hence  : 
Sojourn  in  Mantua  ;  I'll  find  out  your  man. 
And  he  shall  signify  from  time  to  time 
Every  good  hap  to  you  that  chances  here  : 
Give  me  thy  hand  ;  'tis  late  :  farewell ;  good  night. 

Rom.  But  that  a  joy  past  joy  calls  out  on  me. 
It  were  a  grief  so  brief  to  part  with  thee : 
Farewell.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.     The  same.     A  roojn  in  Capulet's  house. 

Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  and  PARIS. 

Cap.  Things  have  fall'n  out,  sir,  so  unluckily. 
That  we  have  had  no  time  to  move  our  daughter : 
Look  you,  she  lov'd  her  kinsman  Tybalt  dearly, 
And  so  did  I  :  —  well,  we  were  born  to  die. 
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'Tis  very  late,  she'll  not  come  down  to-night : 
I  promise  you,  but  for  your  company, 
I  would  have  been  a-bed  an  hour  ago. 

Par.  These  times  of  woe  afford  no  time  to  woo. — 
Madam,  good  night  :  commend  me  to  your  daughter. 

La.  Cap.  I  will,  and  know  her  mind  early  to-morrow  ; 
To-night  she's  mew'd-up  to  her  heaviness. 

Cap.  Sir  Parrs,  I  will  make  a  desperate  tender 
Of  my  child's  love  :  I  think  she  will  be  rul'd 
In  all  respects  by  me  ;  nay,  more,  I  doubt  it  not. — 
Wife,  go  you  to  her  ere  you  go  to  bed  ; 
Acquaint  her  here  of  my  son  Paris'  love ; 
And  bid  her,  mark  you  me,  on  Wednesday  next  — 
But,  soft !  what  day  is  this  }  * 

Par.  Monday,  my  lord. 

Cap.  Monday  !  ha,  ha !     Well,  Wednesday  is  too  soon, 
O'  Thursday  let  it  be :  —  o'  Thursday,  tell  her. 
She  shall  be  married  to  this  noble  earl. — 
Will  you  be  ready.?  do  you  like  this  haste  ? 
We'll  keep  no  great  ado, —  a  friend  or  two  ; 
Tor,  hark  you,  Tybalt  being  slain  so  late, 
It  may  be  thought  we  held  him  carelessly. 
Being  our  kinsman,  if  we  revel  much  : 
Therefore  we'll  have  some  half-a-dozen  friends,  ,\ 

And  there  an  end.     But  what  say  you  to  Thursday? 

Par.   My  lord,  I  would  that  Thursday  were  to-morrow. 

Cap.  Well,  get  you  gone  :  —  o'  Thursday  be  it,  then. — 
Go  you  to  Juliet  ere  you  go  to  bed, 
Prepare  her,  wife,  against  this  wedding-day. — 
Farewell,  my  lord. —  Light  to  my  chamber,  ho!  — 
Afore  me,  'tis  so  very  late,  that  we 
May  call  it  early  by  and  by  :  —  good  night.  {^Exeunt. 

Scene  V.     The  same.     An   opett  gallery   to  JULIET'S 
chamber,  overlooking  ike  orchard. 
Enter  RoMEO  and  ]V'L\'E.r. 
Jul.  Wilt  thou  be  gone  ?  it  is  not  yet  near  day : 
It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark. 
That  pierc'd  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear; 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate-tree: 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 

Rom.  It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  mom, 
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No  nightingale  :  look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east  : 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops. 
I  must  be  gone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die. 

/u/.  Yon  light  is  not  day-light,  I  know  it,  I ; 
It  is  sorhe  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales. 
To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer, 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua : 
Therefore  stay  yet, —  thou  need'st  not  to  be  gone. 

/^om.  Let  me  be  ta'en,  let  me  be  put  to  death ; 
I  am  content,  so  thou  wilt  have  it  so. 
I'll  say  yon  gray  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
'Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow ; 
Nor  that  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do  beat 
The  vaulty  iieaven  so.  high  above  our  heads  : 
„Lhave  more  care  to  stay  than  will  to  go :  — 
Come,  death,  and  welcome  !  Juliet  wills  it  so. — 
I  low  is't,  my  soul.-*  let's  talk, —  it  is  not  day. 

/u/.  It  is,  it  is, —  hie  hence,  be  gone,  away ! 
It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune, 
•Itrainirig  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps. 
Some  say  the  lark  makes  sweet  division  ; 
This  doth  not  so,  for  she  divideth  us  : 
Some  say  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  chang'd  eyes; 
O,  now  I  would  they  had  chang'd  voices  too ! 
.Since  arm  from  arm  that  voice  doth  us  affray. 
Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunt's-up  to  the  day. 
Q,  now  be  gone ;  Jliore  light  and  light  it  grows. 

Jiom.  More  light  and  ligKt, —  more  dark  and  dark  our 
woes ! 

Eiiter  Nurse. 

Nurse.  Madam  ! 

Jid.  Nurse.'' 

Nurse.  Your  lady  mother's  coming  to  your  chamber : 
The  day  is  broke ;  be  wary,  look  about.  \^Exit, 

ful.  Then,  window,  let  day  in,  and  let  life  out. 
^■^^^Jiam.  Farewell,  farewell!  one  kiss,  and  I'll  descend. 

[Descends. 

Jul.  Art  thou  gone  so .''  my  lord,  my  love,  my  friend ! 
I  must  hear  from  thee  every  day  in  the  hour, 
I'ur  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days  : 
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O,  by  this  count  I  shall  be  much  in  years 
Ere  I  again  behold  my  Romeo  ! 

Rom.  Farewell ! 
I  will  omit  no  opportunity 
That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee. 

Jul.  O,  think'st  thou  we  shall  ever  meet  again  ? 

Rotn.  I  doubt  it  not ;  and  all  these  woes  shall  serve 
For  sweet  discourses  in  our  time  to  come. 

Jul.  O  God,  I  have  an  ill-divining  soul !  'y 

Methinks  I  see  thee,  now  thou  art  below, 
As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb  : 
Either  my  eyesight  fails,  or  thou  look'st  pale. 

Rom.  And  trust  me,  love,  in  my  eye  so  do  you':  ''j'  .''.' 
Dry  sorrow  drinks  our  blood.     Adieu,  adieu  !        ''■'<■' 

[Exit  beloTio., 

Jul.  O  fortune,  fortune!  all  men  call  thee  fickle: 
If  thou  art  fickle,  what  dost  thou  with  him 
That  is  renown'd  for  faith  }     Be  fickle,  fortune; 
For  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  not  keep  him  long, 
But  send  him  back. 

La.  Cap.  \iinthi7i\  Ho,  daughter  !  are  you  up  } 

Jul.  Who  is't  that  calls  ?  is  it  my  lady  mother  ? 
Is  she  not  down  so  late,  or  up  so  early.-* 
What  unaccustom'd  cause  procures  her  hither.'' 

Enter  Lady  Capulet. 

La.  Cap.  Why,  how  now,  Juliet ! 

Jul.  Madam,  I'm  not  well. 

La.  Cap.  Evermore  weeping  for  your  cousin's  death? 
What,  wilt  thou  wash  him  from  his  grave  with  tears.-* 
An  if  thou  couldst,  thou  couldst  not  make  him  live  ; 
Therefore  have  done  :  some  grief  shows  much  of  love  ; 
But  much  of  grief  shows  still  some  want  of  wit. 

Jul.  Yet  let  me  weep  for  such  a  feeling  loss. 

La.  Cap.  So  shall  you  feel  the  loss,  but  not  the  friend 
Which  you  weep  for. 
■    Jtil.  Feeling  so  the  loss, 

I  cannot  choose  but  ever  weep  the  friend. 

La.  Cap.  Well,  girl,  thou  weep'st  not  so  much  for  his 
death. 
As  that  the  villain  lives  which  slaughter'd  him, 

Jrtl.  What  villain,  madam  .'* 

La.  Cap.  That  same  villain,  Romeo. 
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Jill.  \aside\  Villain  and  he  be  many  miles  asunder. — 
God  pardon  him  !  I  do,  with  all  my  heart ; 
And  yet  no  man  like  he  doth  grieve  my  heart. 

La.  Cap.  That  is,  because  the  traitor  murderer  lives. 

Jill.  Ay,  madam,  from  the  reach  of  these  my  hands  :  — 
Would  none  but  I  might  venge  my  cousin's  death  ! 

La.  Cap.  We  will  have  vengeance  for  it,  fear  thou  not : 
Then  weep  no  more.     I'll  send  to  one  in  Mantua, — 
Where  that  same  banish 'd  runagate  doth  live, — 
Shall  giv'e  him  such  an  unaccustom'd  dram. 
That  he  shall  soon  keep  Tybalt  company : 
And  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  be  satisfied. 

Jul.  Indeed,  I  never  shall  be  satisfied 
With  Romeo,  till  I  behold  him  —  dead  — 
Is  my  poor  heart  so  for  a  kinsman  vex'd : 
Madam,  if  you  could  find  out  but  a  man 
To  bear  a  poison,  I  would  temper  it ; 
That  Romeo  should,  upon  receipt  thereof. 
Soon  sleep  in  quiet.     O,  how  my  heart  abhors 
To  hear  him  nam'd, —  and  cannot  come  to  him, 
To  wreak  the  love  I  bore  my  cousin  Tybalt 
Upon  his  body  that  hath  slaughter'd  him  ! 

La.  Cap.  Find  thou  the  means,  and  I'll  find  such  a  man. 
But  now  I'll  tell  thee  joyful  tidings,  girl. 

Jul.  And  joy  comes  well  in  such  a  needful  time : 
What  are  they,  I  beseech  your  ladyship? 

La.  Cap.  Well,  well,  thou  hast  a  careful  father,  child ; 
One  who,  to  put  thee  from  thy  heaviness. 
Hath  sorted  out  a  sudden  day  of  joy. 
That  thou  expect'st  not,  nor  I  look'd  not  for. 

Jul.  Madam,  in  happy  time,  what  day  is  that  ? 

La.  Cap.  Marry,  my  child,  early  next  Thursday  morn, 
The  gallant,  young,  and  noble  gentleman. 
The  County  Paris,  at  Saint  Peter's  Church, 
Shall  happily  make  thee  there  a  joyful  bride. 

Jul.   Now,  by  Saint  Peter's  Church,  and  Peter  too. 
He  shall  not  make  me  there  a  joyful  bride. 
I  wonder  at  this  haste ;  that  I  must  wed 
Ere  he,  that  should  be  husband,  comes  to  woo. 
I  pray  you,  tell  my  lord  and  father,  madam, 
I  will  not  marry  yet ;  and  when  I  do,  I  swear 
It  shall  be  Romeo,  whom  you  know  I  hate. 
Rather  than  Paris  :  —  these  are  news  indeed  I 
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La.  Cap.  Here  comes  your  father  ;  tell  him  so  yourself, 
And  see  how  he  will  take  it  at  your  hands. 

Enter  Capulet  and  Nurse. 

Cap.  When  the  sun  sets,  the  air  doth  drizzle  dew ; 
But  for  the  sunset  of  my  brother's  son 
It  rains  downright. — 

How  now  !  a  conduit,  girl  ?  what,  still  in  tears  ? 
Evermore  showering?     In  one  little  body 
Thou  counterfeit'st  a  bark,  a  sea,  a  wind  : 
For  still  thy  eyes,  which  I  may  call  the  sea. 
Do  ebb  and  flow  with  tears  ;  the  bark  thy  body  is, 
Sailing  in  this  salt  flood  ;  the  winds,  thy  sighs  ; 
Who, —  raging  with  thy  tears,  and  they  with  them, — 
Without  a  sudden  calm,  will  overset 
Thy  tempest-tossed  body. —  How  now,  wife  ! 
Have  you  deiiver'd  to  her  our  decree.? 

La.  Cap.  Ay,    sir;  but  she  will    none,  she   gives   you 
thanks. 
I  would  the  fool  were  married  to  her  grave ! 

Cap.  Soft !  take  me  with  you,  take  me  with  you,  wife. 
How  !  will  she  none?  doth  she  not  give  us  thanks? 
Is  she  not  proud  ?  doth  she  not  count  her  bless'd. 
Unworthy  as  she  is,  that  we  have  wrought 
So  worthy  a  gentleman  to  be  her  bridegroom  ? 

Jul.  Not  proud,  you  have  ;  but  thankful,  that  you  have  : 
Proud  can  I  never  be  of  what  I  hate  ; 
But  thankful  even  for  hate,  that  is  meant  love. 

Cap.  How  now,  how  now,  chop-logic  !  What  is  this  ? 
"  Proud," —  and  "  I  thank  you," —  and  "  I  thank  you  not ;" 
And  yet  "  not  proud  ;  " —  mistress  minion,  you. 
Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds. 
But  fettle  your  fine  joints  'gainst  Thursday  next. 
To  go  with  Paris  to  Saint  Peter's  Church, 
Or  I  will  drag  thee  on  a  hurdle  thither. 
Out,  you  green-sickness  carrion  !  out,  you  baggage ! 
You  tallow-face! 

La.  Cap.  Fie,  fie!  what,  are  you  mad  ? 

Jul.  Good  father,  I  beseech  you  on  my  knees. 
Hear  me  with  patience  but  to  speak  a  word. 

Cap.  Hang  thee,  young  baggage  !  disobedient  wretch  I 
I  tell  thee  what, —  get  thee  to  church  o'  Thursday, 
Or  never  after  look  me  in  the  face  : 
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Speak  not,  reply  not,  do  not  answer  me ; 

My  fingers  itch. —  Wife,  we  scarce  thought  us  bless'd 

That  God  had  sent  us  but  this  only  child  ; 

But  now  I  see  this  one  is  one  too  much, 

And  that  we  have  a  curse  in  having  her: 

Out  on  her,  hilding! 

Nurse.  God  in  heaven  bless  her!  — 

You  are  to  blame,  my  lord,  to  rate  her  so. 

Cap.  And  why,  my  lady  wisdom  }  hold  your  tongue, 
Good  prudence  ;  smatter  with  your  gossips,  go. 

Nurse.  I  speak  no  treason. 

Cap.  O,  God  ye  god-den. 

Nurse.  May  not  one  speak  7 

Cap.  Peace,  you  mumbling  fool ! 

Utter  your  gravity  o'er  a  gossip's  bowl ; 
For  here  we  need  it  not. 

La.  Cap.  You  are  too  hot. 

Cap.  God's  bread  !  it  makes  me  mad  :  day,  night,  late, 
early, 
At  home,  abroad,  alone,  in  company. 
Waking,  or  sleeping,  still  my  care  hath  been 
To  have  her  match'd :  and  having  now  provided 
A  gentleman  of  princely  parentage. 
Of  fair  demesnes,  youthful,  and  nobly  train'd, 
Stuff'd,  as  they  say,  with  honorable  parts, 
Proportion'd  as  one's  thought  would  wish  a  man, — 
And  then  to  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortune's  tender. 
To  answer  — "  I'll  not  wed, —  I  cannot  love, 
I  am  too  young, —  I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  " — 
But,  and  you  will  not  wed,    I'll  pardon  you  : 
Graze  where  you  will,  you  shall  not  house  with  me: 
Look  to't,  think  on't,  I  do  not  use  to  jest. 
Thursday  is  near ;  lay  hand  on  heart,  advise  : 
An  you  be  mine,  I'll  give  you  to  my  friend ; 
An  you  be  not,  hang,  beg,  starve,  die  in  the  streets. 
For,  by  my  soul,  I'll  ne'er  acknowledge  thee, 
Nor  what  is  mine  shall  never  do  thee  good  : 
Trust  to't, bethink  you;  I'll  not  be  forsworn.  [Exii. 

Jul.  Is  there  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds. 
That  sees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief? 
O,  sweet  my  mother,  cast  me  not  away ! 
Delay  this  marriage  for  a  month,  a  week; 
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Or,  if  you  do  not,  make  the  bridal  bed 
In  that  dim  monument  where  Tybalt  lies. 

La.  Cap.  Talk  not  to  me,  for  I'll  not  speak  a  word : 
Do  as  thou  wilt,  for  I  have  done  with  thee.  \Exit. 

Jul.  O  God  !  —  O  nurse,  how  shall  this  be  prevented  ? 
My  husband  is  on  earth,  my  faith  in  heaven  ; 
How  shall  that  faith  return  again  to  earth. 
Unless  that  husband  send  it  me  from  heaven 
By  leaving  earth  }  —  comfort  me,  counsel  me. — 
Alack,  alack,  that  heaven  should  practice  stratagems 
Upon  so  soft  a  subject  as  myself!  — 
What  say'st  thou.^  hast  thou  not  a  word  of  joy? 
Some  comfort,  nurse. 

Nurse.  Faith,  here  'tis.     Romeo 

Is  banished  ;  and  all  the  world  to  nothing, 
That  he  dares  ne'er  come  back  to  challenge  you; 
Or,  if  he  do,  it  needs  must  be  by  stealth. 
Then,  since  the  case  so  stands  as  now  it  doth, 
I  think  it  best  you  married  with  the  county. 
O,  he's  a  lovely  gentleman ! 
Romeo's  a  dishclout  to  him  :  an  eagle,  madam, 
Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye 
As  Paris  hath.     Beshrew  my  very  heart, 
I  think  you're  happy  in  this  second  match, 
For  it  excels  your  first ;  or  if  it  did  not, 
Your  first  is  dead  ;  or  'twere  as  good  he  were. 
As  living  here,  and  you  no  use  of  him. 

Ju/.  Speakest  thou  from  thy  heart } 

Nurse.  And  from  my  soul  too ; 

Or  else  beshrew  them  both. 

Jul.  Amen ! 

.  Nurse.  What  ? 

Ju/.  Well,  thou  hast  comforted  me  marvelous  much. 
Go  in ;  and  tell  my  lady  I  am  gone. 
Having  displeas'd  my  father,  to  Laurence'  cell, 
To  make  confession,  and  to  be  absolv'd. 

Nurse.  Marr)',  I  will ;  and  this  is  wisely  done.     \Exit. 

Jul.  Ancient  damnation  !  O  most  cursed  fiend  I 
Is  it  more  sin  to  wish  me  thus  forsworn. 
Or  to  dispraise  my  lord  witli  that  same  tongue 
Which  she  hath  prais'd  him  with  above  compare 
So  many  thousand   times.'  —  Go,    counselor; 
Thou  and  my  bosom  henceforth  shall  be  twain. — 
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I'll  to  the  friar,  to  know  his  remedy: 

If  all  else  fail,  myself  have  power  to  die.  \Extt. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.     Verona.    Friar  Laurence's  cell. 

Enter  Friar  LAURENCE  and  Paris. 

Fri.  L.  On  Thursday,  sir?  the  time  is  very  short. 

Par.  My  father  Capulet  will  have  it  so  ; 
And  I  am  nothing  slow  to  slack  his  haste. 

Frz.  L.  You  say  you  do  not  know  the  lady's  mind : 
Uneven  is  the  course;  I  like  it  not. 

Par.  Immoderately  she  weeps  for  Tybalt's  death, 
And  therefore  have  I  little  talk'd  of  love; 
For  Venus  smiles  not  in  a  house  of  tears. 
Now,  sir,  her  father  counts  it  dangerous 
That  she  doth  give  her  sorrow  so  much  sway ; 
And,  in  his  wisdom,  hastes  our  marriage. 
To  stop  the  inundation  of  her  tears  ; 
Which,  too  much  minded  by  herself  alone, 
May  be  put  from  her  by  society  : 
Now  do  you  know  the  reason  of  this  haste. 

Fri.  L.  [^asz'dc^  I  would  I  knew  not  why  it  should  be 
slow'd. — 
Look,  sir,  here  comes  the  lady  towards  my  cell. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Par.  Happily  met,  my  lady  and  my  wife  ! 

JhL  That  may  be,  sir,  when  I  may  be  a  wife. 

Par.  That  may  be  must  be,  love,  on  Thursday  next. 

Jul.  What  must  be  shall  be. 

Fri.  L.  That's  a  certain  text. 

Par.  Come  you  to  make  confession  to  this  father? 

Jul.  To  answer  that,  were  to  confess  to  you. 

Par.  Do  not  deny  to  him  that  you  love  me. 

Jul.  I  will  confess  to  you  that  I  love  him. 

Par.  So  will  you,  I  am  snre,  that  you  love  me. 

Jul.  If  I  do  so,  it  will  be  of  more  price. 
Being  spoke  behind  your  back,  than  to  your  face. 

Par.  Poor  soul,  thy  face  is  much  abus'd  with  tears. 

Jul.  The  tears  have  got  small  victory  by  that ; 
For  it  was  bad  enough  before  their  spite. 
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Par.  Thou  wrong'st  it,  more  than  tears,  with  tliat  re- 
port. 

Jul.  That  is  no  slander,  sir,  which  is  a  truth ; 
And  what  I  spake,  I  spake  it  to  my  face. 

Pai-.  Thy  face  is  mine,  and  thou  hast  slander'd  it. 

Jul.  It  may  be  so,  for  it  is  not  mine  own. — 
Are  you  at  leisure,  holy  father,  now ; 
Or  shall  I  come  to  you  at  evening  mass  ? 

Fri.  L.   My  leisure  serves  me,  pensive  daughter,  now. — 
My  lord,  we  must  entreat  the  time  alone. 

Par.  God  shield  I  should  disturb  devotion  !  — 
Juliet,  on  Thursday  early  will  I  rouse  ye  : 
Till  then,  adieu  ;  and  keep  this  holy  kiss.  \Exit, 

Jul.  O,  shut  the  door  !  and  when  thou  hast  done  so. 
Come  weep  with  me ;  past  hope,  past  cure,  past  help ! 

Frt.  L.  Ah,  Juliet,  I  already  know  thy  grief ; 
It  strains  me  past  the  compass  of  my  wits  : 
I  hear  thou  must,  and  nothing  may  prorogue  it, 
On  Thursday  next  be  married  to  this  county. 

Jul.  Tell  me  not,  friar,  that  thou  hear'st  of  this, 
Unless  thou  tell  me  how  I  may  prevent  it : 
If,  in  thy  wisdom,  thou  canst  give  no  help, 
Do  thou  but  call  my  resolution  wise, 
And  with  this  knife  I'll  help  it  presently. 
God  join'd  my  heart  and  Romeo's,  thou  our  hands; 
And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  seal'd, 
Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed, 
Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 
Turn  to  another,  this  shall  slay  them  both  : 
Therefore,  out  of  thy  long-experienc'd  time, 
Give  me  some  present  counsel ;  or,  behold, 
'Twixt  my  extremes  and  me  this  bloody  knife 
Shall  play  the  umpire;  arbitrating  that 
Which  the  commission  of  thy  years  and  art 
Could  to  no  issue  of  true  honor  bring. 
Be  not  so  long  to  speak  ;  I  long  to  die. 
If  what  thou  speak'st  speak  not  of  remedy. 

Fri.  L.  Hold,  daughter :  I  do  spy  a  kind  of  hope. 
Which  craves  as  desperate  an  execution 
As  that  is  desperate  which  we  would  prevent. 
If,  rather  than  to  marry  County  Paris, 
Thou  hast  the  strength  of  will  to  slay  thyself. 
Then  is  it  likely  thou  wilt  undertake 
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A  thing  like  death  to  chide  away  this  shame, 
That  cop'st  with  death  himself  to  scape  from  it; 
And,  if  thou  dar'st,  I'll  give  thee  remedy. 

Jul.  ^,  bid  me  leap,  rather  than  marry  Paris, 
From  off  the  battlements  of  yonder  tower  ; 

'Or  walk  in  thievish  ways  ;  or  bid  me  lurk 
Where  serpents  are  ;  chain  me  with  roaring  bears; 
Or  shut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-house, 
O'er-cover'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones. 
With  reeky  shanks,  and  yellow  chapless  skulls  ; 
Or  bid  me  go  into  a  new-made  grave. 
And  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his  shroud  ; 
Things  that,  to  hear  them  told,  have  made  me  tremble; 
And  I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt. 
To  live  an  unstain'd  wife  to  my  sweet  love. 

F7-i.  L.  Hold,  then  ;  go  home,  be  merry,  give  consent 
To  marry  Paris  :  Wednesday  is  to-morrow  ; 

~T-o=morrow  night  look  that  thou  lie  alone, 
Let  not  thy  nurse  lie  with  thee  in  thy  chamber  : 
Take  thou  this  vial,  being  then  in  bed, 
And  this  distilled  liquor  drink  thou  off : 
When,  presently,  through  all  thy  veins  shall  run 
A  cold  and  drowsy  humor  ;  for  no  pulse 
Shall  keep  his  native  progress,  but  surcease  : 
No  warmth,  no  breath,  shall  testify  thou  liv'st ; 
The  roses  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  shall  fade 
To  paly  ashes  ;  thy  eyes'  windows  fall, 
Like  death,  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  life ; 
Each  part,  depriv'd  of  supple  government. 
Shall,  stiff  and  stark  and  cold,  appear  like  death : 
And  in  this  borrow'd  likeness  of  shrunk  death 
Thou  shalt  continue  two-and-forty  hours, 
And  then  awake  as  from  a  pleasant  sleep. 
Now,  when  the  bridegroom  in  the  morning  come* 
To  rouse  thee  from  thy  bed,  there  art  thou  dead  : 
Then,  as  the  manner  of  our  country  is. 
In  thy  best  robes,  uncover'd,  on  the  bier. 
Thou  shalt  be  borne  to  that  same  ancient  vault 
Where  all  the  kindred  of  the  Capulets  lie. 
In  the  mean  time,  against  thou  shalt  awake. 
Shall  Romeo  by  my  letters  know  our  drift ; 
And  hither  shall  he  come  :  and  he  and  I 
Will  watch  thy  waking,  and  that  very  night 
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Shall  Romeo  bear  thee  hence  to  Mantua. 
And  this  shall  free  thee  from  this  ])rcsent  shame; 
If  no  inconstant  toy,  nor  womanish  fear, 
Abate  thy  valor  in  the  acting  it. 

/u/.  Give  me,  give  me !  O,  tell  not  me  of  fear  ! 

J^ri.  L.  Hold  ;  get  you  gone,  be  strong  and  prosperous 
In  this  resolve  :  I'll  send  a  friar  with  speed 
To  Mantua,  with  my  letters  to  thy  lord. 

Jul.  Love  give  me  strength  !    and  strength  shall  help 
afford. 
Farewell,  dear  father  !  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.      The  same.     Hall  in  Capulet's  house. 
Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  Nurse,  n:;?^/ Servants. 

Cap.  So  many  guests  invite  as  here  are  writ. — 

\Exit  First  Scrvatit. 
Sirrah,  go  hire  me  twenty  cunning  cooks. 

Sec.  Serv.  You  shall  have  none  ill,  sir;    for   I'll  try  if 
they  can  lick  their  fingers. 

Cap.  How  canst  thou  try  them  so  } 

See.  Serv.  Marry,  sir,  'tis  an  ill  cook  that  cannot  lick 
his  own  fingers  :  therefore  he  that  cannot  lick  his  fingers 
goes  not  with  me. 

Cap.  Go,  be  gone. — ■  [Exit  See.  Servartt. 

We  shall  be  much  unfurnish'd  for  this  time. — 
What,  is  my  daughter  gone  to  Yxvax  Laurence.'' 

Nurse.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Cap.  Well, he  may  chance  to  do  some  good  on  her : 
A  peevish  self-will'd  harlotry  it  is. 

Nurse.  See  where  she  comes  from  shrift  with  merry 
look. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Cap.  How  now,  my  headstrong !  where  have  you  been 
gadding.'' 

Jul.  Where  I  have  learn'd  me  to  repent  the  sin 
Of  disobedient  opposition 
To  you  and  your  behests ;  and  am  enjoin'd 
By  holy  Laurence  to  fall  prostrate  here. 
And  beg  your  pardon  :  —  ])ardon,  I  beseech  you  ! 
Henceforward  I  am  ever  rul'd  by  you. 

Cap.  Send  for  the  county  ;  go  tell  him  of  this: 
I'll  have  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow  morning. 
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Jill.  I  met  the  youthful  lord  at  Laurence'  cell ; 
And  gave  him  what  becomed  love  I  might, 
Not  stepping-  o'er  the  bounds  of  modesty. 

Cap.  Why,  I  am  glad  on't ;    this  is  well, —  stand  up, — 
This  is  as  't  should  be. —  Let  me  see  the  county ; 
Ay,  marry,  go,  I  say,  and  fetch  him  hither. — 
Now,  afore  God,  this  reverend  holy  friar. 
All  our  whole  city  is  much  bound  to  him. 

Jul.  Nurse,  will  you  go  with  me  into  my  closet, 
To  help  me  sort  such  needful  ornaments 
As  you  think  fit  to  furnish  me' to-morrow .'' 

La.  Cap.  No,  not  till  Thursday;   there  is  time  enough. 

Cap.  Go,  nurse,  go  with  her : —  we'll  to  church  to-mor- 
row. yExctint  Juliet  aftd  Nurse, 

La.  Cap.  We  shall  be  short  in  our  provision : 
'Tis  now  near  night. 

Cap.  Tush,  I  will  stir  about, 

And  all  things  shall  be  well,  I  warrant  thee,  wife: 
Go  thou  to  Juliet,  help  to  deck  up  her; 
I'll  not  to  bed  to-night ;  —  let  me  alone  ; 
I'll  play  the  housewife  for  this  once. —  What,  ho  !  — 
They  are  all  forth  :  well,  I  will  walk  myself 
To  County  Paris,  to  prepare  him  up 
Against  to-morrow  :  my  heart's  wondrous  light, 
Since  this  same  wayward  girl  is  so  reclaim'd.       S^Exeunt, 

Scene  III.      The  same.     ]\i\A^'\''&  chamber. 

Enter  JULIET  and  Nurse. 
Jul.  Ay,  those  attires  are  best :  —  but,  gentle  nurse, 
I  pray  thee,  leave  me  to  myself  to-night ; 
For  I  have  need  of  many  orisons 
To  move  the  heavens  to  smile  upon  my  state. 
Which,  well  thou  know'st,  is  cross  and  full  of  sin. 

Enter  Lady  Capulet. 

La.  Cap.  What,  are  you  busy,  ho  ?  need  you  my  help  ? 

Jul.  No,  madam  ;  we  have  cull'd  such  necessaries 
As  are  behooveful  for  our  state  to-morrow  ; 
So  please  you,  let  me  now  be  left  alone, 
And  let  the  nurse  this  night  sit  up  with  you  ; 
For,  I  am  sure,  you  have  your  hands  full  all 
In  this  so  sudden  business. 
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La.  Cap.  Good  night:  , 

Get  thee  to  bed,  and  rest ;  for  thou  hast  need.  | 

[E.xiuiit  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurse. 

Jul.  Farewell !  —  God     knows    when    we    shall    meet 
again. 
I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins, 
That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life : 
I'll  call  them  back  again  to  comfort  me;  — 
Nurse  !  —  What  should  she  do  here  ? 
My  dismal  scene  I  needs  must  act  alone. — 
Come,  vial. — 

What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all  ? 
Must  I  of  force  be  married  to  the  county  ? 
No,  no  ;  —  this  shall  forbid  it :  —  lie  thou  there. — 

[Laying  down  her  dagger. 
What  if  it  be  a  poison,  which  the  friar 
Subtly  hath  minister'd  to  have  me  dead. 
Lest  in  this  marriage  he  should  be  dishonor'd, 
Because  he  married  me  ]:)efore  to  Romeo  .'' 
I  fear  it  is :  and  yet,  methinks,  it  should  not. 
For  he  hath  still  been  tried  a  holy  man ; 
I  will  not  entertain  so  bad  a  thought. — 
How  if,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb, 
I  wake  before  the  time  that  Romeo 
Come  to  redeem  me  ?  there's  a  fearful  point ! 
Shall  I  not,  then,  be  stifled  in  the  vault. 
To  whose  foul  mouth  no  healthsome  air  breathes  in, 
And  there  die  strangled  ere  my  Romeo  comes? 
Or,  if  I  live,  is  it  not  very  like. 
The  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  night, 
Together  with  the  terror  of  the  place, — 
As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle. 
Where,  for  these  many  hundred  years,  the  bones 
Of  all  my  buried  ancestors  are  pack'd  ; 
Where  bloody  Tybalt,  yet  but  green  in  earth. 
Lies  festering  in  his  shroud  ;  where,  as  they  say, 
At  some  hours  in  the  night  spirits  resort;  — 
.Alack,  alack,  is  it  not  like  that  I, 
So  early  waking. —  what  with  loathsome  smells; 
And  shrieks  like  mandrakes'  torn  out  of  the  earth. 
That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad;  — 
O,  if  I  wake,  shall  I  not  be  distraught. 
Environed  with  all  these  hideous  fears? 
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And  madly  play  with  my  forefathers'  joints  ? 
And  pluck  the  mangled  Tybalt  from  his  shroud  ? 
And,  in  this  rage,  with  some  great  kinsman's  bone. 
As  with  a  club,  dash  out  my  desperate  brains .''  — 
O,  look  !  methinks  I  see  my  cousin's  ghost 
Seeking  out  Romeo,  that  did  spit  his  body 
Upon  a  rapier's  point :  —  stay,  Tybalt,  stay  !  — 
Romeo,  1  cornel  this  do  I  drink  to  thee. 

\^D rinks,  and  throws  herself  on  the  bed. 

Scene  IV,      The  same.     Hall  in  C AW  1.^1:' S  house. 

Enter  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurse. 
La.  Cap.  Hold,  take  these  keys,  and  fetch  more  spices, 

nurse. 
Nurse.  They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  pastry. 

Enter  CapULET. 
Cap.  Come,    stir,    stir,    stir!    the    second    cock    hath 
crow'd, 
The  curfew-bell  hath  rung,  'tis  three  o'clock :  — 
Look  to  the  bak'd  meats,  good  Angelica ; 
Spare  not  for  cost. 

Nurse.  Go,  you  cot-quean,  go, 

Get  you  to  bed ;  faith,  you'll  be  sick  to-morrow 
For  this  night's  watching. 

Cap.  No,  not  a  whit :  what !  I  have  watch'd  ere  now 
All  night  for  lesser  cause,  and  ne'er  been  sick. 

La.  Cap.  Ay,  you  have  been  a  mouse-hunt  in    your 
time ; 
But  I  will  watch  you  from  such  watching  now. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurse. 
Cap.  A  jealous-hood,  a  jealous-hood  ! 

Enter  Servants,  with  spits,  logs,  and  baskets. 

Now,  fellow, 
What's  there? 
Eirst  Serv.  Things  for  the  cook,  sir  ;  but  I  know  not 

what. 
Cap.  Make  haste,  make  haste.     \^Exit  First  Serv.]  — 
Sirrah,  fetch  dryer  logs  : 
Call  Peter,  he  will  show  thee  where  they  are. 

Sc-r.  Ser7'.  I  have  a. head,  sir,  that  will  find  out  logs, 
And  never  trouble  Peter  for  the  matter.  [Exit. 
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Cap.  Mass,  and  well  said;  a  merry  whoreson,  ha! 
Thou  shalt  be  logger-head. —  Good  faith,  'tis  day: 
The  county  will  be  here  with  music  straight. 
For  so  he  said  he  would  :  —  I  hear  him  near. — 

{^A'lusic  within 
Nurse  !  —  wife  !  —  what,  ho  !  —  what,  nurse,  I  say  ! 

Re-enter  Nurse. 

Go  waken  Juliet,  go  and  trim  her  up : 

I'll  go  and  chat  with  Paris  :  —  hie,  make  haste, 

Make  haste ;  the  bridegroom  he  is  come  already  : 

Make  haste,  I  say.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  V.     The  same,    Juliet's  chamber  ;  Juliet  <?« 
the  bed. 

Enter  Nurse. 

Atirse.  Mistress !  —  what,  mistress  !  —  Juliet !  —  fast,  I 
warrant  her,  she  :  — 
Why,  lamb  !  —  why;  lady  !  —  fie,  you  slug-a-bed  !  — 
Why,  love,  I  say  !  —  madam  !  sweetheart !  —  why,  bride !  — 
What,  not  a.  word  ?  —  you  take  your  pennyworths  now; 
Sleep  for  a  week  ;  for  the  next  night,  I  warrant. 
The  County  Paris  hath  set  up  his  rest, 
That  you  shall  rest  but  little. —  God  forgive' me. 
Marry,  and  amen,  how  sound  is  she  asleep  ! 
I  must  needs  wake  her. —  Madam,  madam,  madam  !  — 
Ay,  let  the  county  take  you  in  your  bed ; 
He'll  fright  you  up,  i'  faith. —  Will  it  not  be? 
What,  dress'd !  and  in  your  clothes!  and  down  again! 
I  must  needs  wake  you  :  —  Lady!  lady  !  lady!  — 
Alas,  alas  !  —  Help,  help  !  my  lady's  dead  !  — 
O,  well-a-day,  that  ever  I  was  born  L  — 
Some  aqua-vit(B ,  ho !  —  My  lord  !  my  lady ! 

Etiter  Lady  Capulet. 

La.  Cap.  What  noise  is  here? 

Nurse.  O  lamentable  day ! 

La.  Cap.  What  is  the  matter? 

Nurse.  Look,  look  !   O  heavy  day 

La.  Cap.  O  me,  O  me  !  —  My  child,  my  only  life. 
Revive,  look  up,  or  1  will  die  with  thee !  — 
Help,  help  !  —  call  help. 
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'  Enter  Capulet. 

Cap.  For  shame,  bring  Juliet  forth  ;    her  lord  is  come. 

Nurse.  She's  dead,  deceas'd,  she's  dead  ;  alack  the  day ! 

La.  Cap.  Alack  the  day,  she's  dead,  she's  dead,  she's 
dead  ! 

Cap.  Ha  !  let  me  see  her:  —  out,  alas  !   she's  cold  ; 
tter  blood  is  settled,  and  her  joints  are  stiff ; 
Life  and  these  lips  have  long  been  separated : 
Death  lies  on  her  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  fielcf. 

Nurse.  O  lamentable  day  ! 

La.  Cap.  O  woeful  time ! 

Cap.  Death,  that  hath  ta'en  her  hence  to  make  me 
wail, 
Ties  up  my  tongue,  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 

Enter  Friar  Laurence  and  Paris,  with  Musicians. 

Fri.  L.  Come,  is  the  bride  ready  to  go  to  church  ? 

Cap.  Ready  to  go,  but  never  to  return  :  — 
O  son,  the  night  before  thy  wedding-day 
Hath  Death  lain  with  thy  wife :  —  see  there  she  lies. 
Flower  as  she  was,  deflowered  by  him. 
Death  is  my  son-in-law.  Death  is  my  heir; 
My  daughter  he  hath  wedded :  I  will  die, 
And  leave  him  all ;  life,  living,  all  is  Death's. 

Par.  Have  I  thought  long  to  see  this  morning's  face. 
And  doth  it  give  me  such  a  sight  as  this  } 

La.  Cap.  Accurs'd,  unhappy,  wretched,  hateful  day ! 
Most  miserable  hour  that  e'er  time  saw 
In  lasting  labor  of  his  pilgrimage  ! 
But  one,  poor  one,  one  poor  and  loving  child, 
But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace  in. 
And  cruel  Death  hath  catch'd  it  from  my  sight ! 

Nurse.  O  woe  !  O  woeful,  woeful,  woeful  day! 
Most  lamentable  day,  most  woeful  day, 
That  ever  ever  I  did  yet  behold  ! 
O  day!  O  day!  O  day!    O  hateful  day! 
Never  was  seen  so  black  a  day  as  this : 
O  woful  day,  O  woeful  day ! 

Par.  Beguil'd,  divorced,  wronged,  spited,  slain ! 
Most  detestable  Death,  by  thee  beguil'd. 
By  cruel,  cruel  thee  quite  overthrown  !  — • 
O  love !  O  life  !  —  not  life,  but  love  in  death ! 
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Cap.  Despis'd.  distressM,  hated,  martyr'd,  kill'd  !  — 
Uncomfortable  time,  why  cam'st  thou  now 
To  murder,  murder  our  solemnity? — 
O  child  !   O  child  !  —  my  soul,  and  not  my  child  !  — 
Dead  art  thou,  dead  !  —  alack,  my  child  is  dead  ; 
And  with  my  child  my  joys  are  buried ! 

Fri.  L.  Peace,  ho,  for  shame  !  confusion's  cure  lives  not 
In  these  confusions.     Heaven  and  yourself 
Had  part  in  this  fair  maid ;  now  heaven  hath  all, 
And  all  the  better  is  it  for  the  maid : 
Your  part  in  her  you  could  not  keep  from  death ; 
But  heaven  keeps  his  part  in  eternal  life. 
The  most  you  sought  was  her  promotion ; 
For  'twas  your  heaven  she  should  be  advanc'd  : 
And  weep  ye  now,  seeing  she  is  advanc'd 
Above  the  clouds,  as  high  as  heaven  itself? 
O,  in  this  love,  you  love  your  child  so  ill, 
That  you  run  mad,  seeing  that  she  is  well : 
She's  not  well  married  that  lives  married  long; 
But  she's  best  married  that  dies  married  young. 
Dry  up  your  tears,  and  stick  your  rosemary 
On  this  fair  corse ;  and,  as  the  custom  is, 
In  all  her  best,  array  bear  her  to  church  : 
For  though  fond  nature  bids  us  all  lament, 
Yet  nature's  tears  are  reason's  merriment. 

Cap.  All  things  that  we  ordained  festival 
Turn  from  their  office  to  black  funeral : 
Our  instruments  to  melancholy  bells  ; 
Our  wedding  cheer  to  a  sad  burial  feast; 
Our  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges  change; 
Our  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a  buried  corse; 
And  all  things  change  them  to  the  contrar}'. 

Fri.  L.  Sir,  go  you  in, —  and,  madam,  go  with  him  ;--• 
And  go.  Sir  Paris  ;  —  every  one  prepare 
To  follow  this  fair  corse  unto  her  grave: 
Tiie  heavens  do  lour  upon  you  for  some  ill  ; 
Move  them  no  more  by  crossing  their  high  will. 

\^Excii7tt  Capulct,  Lady  Capulct,  Par/<^,  and  Friar, 

First  Mus.  Faith,  we  may  put   up  our  pipes  and  be 

gone. 
Nurse.  Honest  good  fellows,  ah,  put  up,  put  up  ; 
For,  well  you  know,  this  is  a  pitiful  case.  \Fxif. 
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First  Mus.  Ay,  by  my  troth,  the  case  may  be  amended. 
Enter  Peter. 

Pet.  Musicians,  O,  musicians,  "  Heart's  ease,  Heart's 
ease  :  "  O,  an  you  will  have  me  live,  play  "  Heart's  ease," 

First  Mus.  Why    "  Heart's  ease"  ? 

Pet.  O,  musicians,  because  my  heart  itself  plays  "  My 
heart  is  full  of  woe  :  "  O,  play  me  some  merry  dump,  to 
comfort  me. 

First  Mus,  Not  a  dump  we ;  'tis  no  time  to  play  now. 

Pet.  You  will  not,  then  } 

First  Mus.  No. 

Pet.  I  will,  then,  give  it  you  soundly. 

First  Mus.  What  will  you  gi\e  us  } 

Pet.  No  money,  on  my  faith ;  but  the  gleek, —  I  will 
give  you  the  minstrel. 

First  Mus.  Then  will  I  give  you  the  serving-creature. 

Pet.  Then  will  I  lay  the  serving-creature's  dagger  on 
your  pate.  I  will  carry  no  crotchets  :  I'll  re  you,  I'll  _/« 
you  ;    do  you  note  me  } 

First  Mus.  An  you  re  us  and  fa  us,  you  note  us. 

Sec.  Mus.  Pray  you,  put  up  your  dagger,  and  put  out 
your  wit. 

Pet.  Then  have  at  you  with  my  wit  !  I  will  dry-beat 
you  with  my  iron  wit,  and  put  up  my  iron  dagger.- —  An- 
swer me  like  men  : 

"  Wheit  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound. 
And  doleful  dumps  the  wind  oppress. 
Then  music  with  her  silver  sound"  — 

why  "  silver  sound "  ?  why  "  music  with  her  silver 
sound  "  } —  What  say  you,   Simon  Catling  } 

First  Mus.  Marry,  sir,  because  silver  hath  a  sweet 
sound. 

Pet.  Pretty !  — What  say  you,  Hugh  Rebeck  ? 

Sec.  Mus.  I  say,  "  silver  sound,"  because  musicians 
sound  for  silver. 

Pet.  Pretty  too  !  —  What  say  you,  James  Soundpost.? 

Third  Mus.  Faith,  I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Pet.  O,  I  cry  you  mercy  ;  you  are  the  singer :  I  will 
say  for  you.  It  is  "  music  with  her  silver  sound,"  because 
such  fellows  as  you  have  seldom  gold  for  sounding  •  — 
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"  Theti  Music  with  her  silver  sound 

With  speedy  help  doth  lend  redress."     \_Exit, 

First  Mus.  What  a  pestilent  knave  is  this  same ! 
Sec.  Mus.  Hang   him,  Jack!  —  Come,   we'll  in    here; 
tarry  for  the  mourners,  and  stay  dinner.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I.     Mantua.     A  street. 

Enter  ROMEO, 

Ro7n.  If  I  may  trust  the  flattering-  eye  of  sleep. 
My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand  : 
My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  in  his  throne  ; 
And  all  this  day  an  unaccustom'd  spirit  ,^ 

Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts. 
I  dreamt  my  lady  came  and  found  me  dead, — 
Strange  dream,  that  gives  a  dead  man  leave  to  think  !-^ 
And  breath'd  such  life  with  kisses  in  my  lips, 
That  I  reviv'd,  and  was  an  emperor. 
Ah  me  !  how  sweet  is  love  itself  possess'd, 
Whjen  but  love's  shadows  are  so  rich  in  joy  ! 

E7iter  Balthasar. 

NeXvs  from  Verona  !  —  How  now,  Balthasar  ! 
Dost  thou  not  bring  me  letters  from  the  friar? 
How  doth  my  lady  }     Is  my  father  well  ? 
How  fares  my  Juliet  ?  that  I  ask  again  ; 
For  nothing  can  be  ill,  if  she  be  well. 

Bal.  Then  she  is  well,  and  nothing  can  be  iU : 
Her  body  sleeps  in  Capels'  monument, 
And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives.  1;^.  >•    vHv/ 

I  saw  her  laid  low  in  her  kindred's  vault,  -     f     ,i, 

And  presently  took  post  to  tell  it  you : 
O,  pardon  me  for  bringing  these  ill  news, 
Since  you  did  leave  it  for  my  office,  sir. 

Rom.  Is  it  even  so  }  then  I  defy  you,  stars  !  — 
Thou  know'st  my  lodging :  get  me  ink  and  paper. 
And  hire  post-horses;  I  will  hence  to-night. 

Jial.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  have  patience; 
Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import 
Some  misadventure. 

Roni.  Tush,  thou  art  deceiv'd  :  : 
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Leave  me,  and  do  the  thing  I  bid  thee  do. 
Hast  thou  no  letters  to  me  from  the  friar  ? 

Bal.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Rom.  No  matter  :  get  thee"  gone, 

And  hire  those  horses ;  I'll  be  with  thee  straight. 

[Exi'i  Balthasar. 
Well,  Juliet,  I  will  lie  with  thee  to-night. 
Let's  see  for  means  :  —  O  mischief,  thou  art  swift 
To  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men  ! 
I  do  remember  an  apothecary, — 
And  hereabouts  he  dwells, —  which  late  I  noted 
In  tatter 'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows, 
Culling  of  simples  ;  meager  were  his  looks. 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones  : 
And  in  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung. 
An  alligator  stuff'd,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-shap'd  fishes;  and  about  his  shelves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes, 
Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds, 
Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses, 
Were  thinly  scatter'd,  to  make  up  a  show. 
Noting  this  penur\-,  to  myself  I  said, 
"  An  if  a  man  did  need  a  poison  now, 
Whose  sale  is  present  death  in  Mantua, 
Here  lives  a  caitiff  wretch  would  sell  it  him." 
O,  this  same  thought  did  but  forerun  my  need ; 
And  this  same  needy  man  must  sell  it  me. 
As  I  remember,  this  should  be  the  house: 
Being  holiday,  the  beggar's  shop  is  shut. — 
What,  ho !  apothecary' ! 

Enter  Apothecary. 

Ap.  Who  calls  so  loud  ? 

Rom.  Come  hither,  man. —  I  see  that  thou  art  poor; 
Hold,  there  is  forty  ducats  :  let  me  have 
A  dram  of  poison ;  such  soon-speeding  gear 
As  will  disperse  itself  through  all  the  veins. 
That  the  life-weary  taker  may  fall  dead  ; 
And  that  the  trunk  mav  be  discharg'd  of  breath 
As  violently  as  hasty  powder  fir'd 
Doth  hurry  from  the  fatal  cannon's  womb. 

Ap.  Such  mortal  drugs  I  have ;  but  Mantua's  law 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them.  -riT 
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Rom,  Art  thou  so  bare  and  full  of  wretchedness, 
And  fear'st  to  die?  famine  is  in  thy  cheeks, 
Need  and  oppression  stareth  in  thine  eyes, 
Contempt  and  beggary  hangs  upon  thy  back. 
The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  law: 
The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich  ; 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it,  and  take  this. 

Ap.  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents. 

Rom,  1  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will. 

Ap,  Put  this  in  any  liquid  thing  you  will. 
And  drink  it  off;  and,  if  you  had  the  strength 
Of  twenty  men,  it  would  dispatch  you  straight.  ■ 

Rom.  There  is  thy  gold  ;  worse  poison  to  men's  souls,    | 
Doing  more  murders  in  this  loathsome  world,  ^ 

Than  these  poor  compounds  that  thou  mayst  not  sell ; 
I  Sell  thee  poison ;  thou  hast  sold  me  none. 
Farewell :  buy  food,  and  get  thyself  in  flesh. — 
Come,  cordial,  and  not  poison,  go  with  me 
To  Juliet's  grave ;  for  there  must  I  use  thee. 

{Exeunt, 

I       Scene  II.      Verona.     Friar  LAURENCE'S  cell. 

Enter  Friar  JOHN. 

Fri.  J.  Holy  Franciscan  friar !  brother,  ho  ! 
Enter  Friar  Laurence. 

Frt.  L.  This  same  should  be  the  voice  of  Friar  John. — 
Welcome  from  Mantua  :  what  says  Romeo  } 
Or,  if  his  mind  be  writ,  give  me  his  letter. 

Frt.  J.  Going  to  find  a  barefoot  brother  out, 
One  of  our  order,  to  associate  me. 
Here  in  this  city  visiting  the  sick, 
And  finding  him,  the  searchers  of  the  town, 
'  Suspecting  that  we  both  were  in  a  house 
Where  the  infectious  pestilence  did  reign, 
Seal'd  up  the  doors,  and  would  not  let  us  forth; 
So  that  my  speed  to  Mantua  there  was  stay'd. 

Fri.  L.  Who  bare  my  letter,  then,  to  Romeo.' 

Fri.  J.  I  could  not  send  it, —  here  it  is  again, — 
Nor  get  a  messenger  to  bring  it  thee. 
So  fearful  were  they  of  infection. 

Fri.  L.  Unhappy  fortune!  by  my  brotherhood, 
The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge 
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Of  clear  import ;  and  the  neglecting  it 
May  do  much  danger.     Friar  John,  go  hence  ; 
Get  me  an  iron  crow,  and  bring  it  straight 
Unto  my  cell. 

Fri.  J,  Brother,  I'll  go  and  bring  it  thee.  \Exit. 

Fri.  L.  Now  must  I  to  the  monument  alone  ; 
Within  this  three  hours  will  fair  Juliet  .wake: 
She  will  beshrew  me  much  that  Romeo 
Hath  had  no  notice  of  these  accidents ; 
But  I  will  write  again  to  Mantua, 
And  keep  her  at  my  cell  till  Romeo  come;  — 
Poor  living  corse,  clos'd  in  a  dead  man's  tomb!        {Exit. 

Scene  III.    The  saine.  A  churchyard ;  iti  it  a  monu- 
ment belonging  to  the  Capulets. 

Enter  PARIS,  and  his  Page  bearing Jlowers  and  a.torch. 

Par.  Give  me  thy  torch,  boy  :  hence,  and  stand  aloof ;  — 
Yet  put  it  out,  for  I  would  not  be  seen. 
Under  yond  yew-trees  lay  thee  all  along, 
Holding  thine  ear  close  to  the  hollow  ground  ; 
So  shall  no  foot  upon  the  churchyard  tread  — 
Being  loose,  unfirm,  with  digging  up  of  graves  — 
But  thou  shall  hear  it :  whistle  then  to  me. 
As  signal  that  thou  hear'st  something  approach. 
Give  me  those  flowers.     Do  as  I  bid  thee,  go. 

Page.  \aside\   I  am  almost  afraid  to  stand  alone 
Here  in  the  churchyard ;  yet  I  will  adventure.      [Retires. 

Par.  Sweet  flower,  with  flowers  thy  bridal  bed  I  strew  : 
O  woe,  thy  canopy  is  dust  and  stones! 

Which  with  sweet  water  nightly  I  will  dew ; 
Or,  wanting  that,  with  tears  distill'd  by  moans 

The  obsequies  that  I  for  thee  will  keep. 

Nightly  shall  be  to  strew  thy  grave  and  weep. 

[  The  Page  whistles. 
The  boy  gives  warning  something  doth  approach. 
What  cursed  foot  wanders  this  way  to-night. 
To  cross  my  obsequies  and  true  love's  rites.'' 
What,  with  a  torch  !  —  muffle  me,  night,  awhile. 

[Retires. 

Enter  ROMEO,  and  BalthaSAR  with  a  torch,  mat- 
tock, &^c. 

Ro/n.  Give  me  that  mattock  ani  ihc  wrenching-iron. 
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Hold,  take  this  letter  ;  early  in  the  morning 

See  thou  deliver  it  to  my  lord  and  father. 

Give  me  the  light  :  upon  thy  life,  I  charge  thee, 

Whate'er  thou  hear'st  or  seest,  stand  all  aloof, 

And  do  not  interrupt  me  in  my  course. 

Why  I  descend  into  this  bed  of  death, 

Is  partly  to  behold  my  lady's  face ; 

But  chiefiy  to  take  thence  from  her  dead  finger 

A  precious  ring, —  a  ring  that  I  must  use 

In  dear  employment :  therefore  hence,  be  gone  . — 

But  if  thou,  jealous,  dost  return  to  pry 

In  what  I  further  shall  intend  to  do. 

By  heaven,  I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint. 

And  strew  this  hungry  church3'ard  with  thy  limbs : 

The  time  and  my  intents  are  savage-wild  ; 

More  fierce  and  more  inexorable  far 

Than  empty  tigers  or  the  roaring  sea. 

Bal.  I  will  be  gone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 

Rom.  So  shalt  thou  show  me  friendship.  —  Take  thou 
that: 
Live,  and  be  prosperous  :  and  farewell,  good  fellow. 

Bal.  \aside\  For  all  this  same,  I'll  hide  me  hereabout : 
His  looks  I  fear,  and  his  intents  I  doubt.  \Reii-,es. 

Rom.  Thou  detestable  maw,  thou  womb  of  death, 
Gorg'd  with  the  dearest  morsel  of  the  earth, 
Thus  I  enforce  thy  rotten  jaws  to  open, 

S^Breaking  open  tJic  door  of  the  monutncnt. 
And,  in  despite,  I'll  cram  thee  with  more  food  ! 

Par.  This  is  that  banish'd  haughty  Montague 
That  murder'd  my  love's  cousin, —  with  which  grief, 
It  is  supposed,  the  fair  creature  died,— 
And  here  is  come  to  do  some  villainous  shame 
To  the  dead  bodies  :  I  will  apprehend  him. — 

\Advancez. 
Stop  thy  unhallow'd  toil,  vile  Montague  ! 
Can  vengeance  be  pursu'd  further  than  death? 
Condemned  villain,  I  do  apprehend  thee  : 
Obey,  and  go  with  me  ;  for  thou  must  die. 

Ro7)t.  I  must  indeed  ;  and  therefore  came  I  hither. — 
Good  gentle  youth,  tem])t  not  a  desperate  man  ; 
Fly  hence,  and  leave  mc  :  —  think  upon  these  gone  ; 
Let  them  affright  thee. —  I  beseech  thee,  youth, 
Put  not  another  sin  upon  my  head, 
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By  urging  me  to  fury  :  —  O,  be  gone  ! 
By  heaven,  I  love  thee  better  than  myself ; 
For  I  come  hither  arm'd  against  myself: 
Stay  not,  be  gone  ;  —  live,  and  hereafter  say, 
A  madman's  mercy  bade  thee  run  away. 

Par.  I  do  defy  thy  conjurations, 
And  apprehend  thee  for  a  felon  here. 

Rom.  Wilt  thou  provoke  me  ?  then  have  at  thee,  boy  ! 

[  They  fight. 

Page.  O  Lord,  they  f:ght !  I  will  go  call  the  watch. 

\Exit. —  Paris  falls. 

Par.  O,  I  am  slain  !  —  If  thou  be  merciful. 
Open  the  tomb,  lay  me  with  Juliet.  {^Dies. 

Rom.  In  faith,  I  will. —  Let  me  peruse  this  face:  — 
Mercutio's  kinsman,  noble  County  Paris  !  — 
What  said  my  man,  when  my  betossed  soul 
Did  not  attend  him  as  we  rode  .''  I  think 
He  told  me  Paris  should  have  married  Juliet: 
Said  he  not  so  .''  or  did  I  dream  it  so  .-* 
Or  am  I  mad,  hearing  him  talk  of  Juliet, 
To  think  it  was  so  ?  —  O,  give  me  thy  hand, 
One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book ! 
I'll  bury  thee  in  a  triumphant  grave  ;  — 
A  grave  ?  O,  no,  a  lantern,  slaughter'd  youth. 
For  here  lies  Juliet,  and  her  beauty  makes 
This  vault  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light. 
Dead,  lie  thou  there,  by  a  dead  man  interr'd. 

\Laying  Paris  in  the  monument. 
How  oft  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death 
Have  they  been  merry  !  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lightning  before  death  :  O,  how  may  I 
Call  this  a  lightning  ?  —  O  my  love  !  my  wife  ! 
Death,  that  hath  suck'd  the  honey  of  thy  breath. 
Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty  : 
Thou  art  not  conquer'd ;  beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks. 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there. — 
Tybalt,  liest  thou  there  in  thy  bloody  sheet?  '>. 

O,  what  more  favor  can  I  do  to  thee,  "\ 

Than  with  that  hand  that  cut  thy  youth  in  twain 
To  sunder  his  that  was  thine  enemv  ? 

Forgive  me,  cousin  !  —  Ah,  dear  Juliet,  ■■.asn   0\ 

Why  art  thou  yet  so  fair  ?  shall  I  believe 
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That  unsubstantial  Death  is  amorous  ; 

And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monster  keeps 

Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  paramour  ? 

For  fear  of  that,  I  still  will  stay  with  thee ; 

And  never  from  this  palace  of  dim  night 

Depart  again  :  here,  here  will  I  remain 

With  worms  that  are  thy  chamber-maids ;  O,  here 

Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest ; 

And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars 

From  this  world-wearied  flesh. —  Eyes,  look  your  last ! 

Arms,  take  your  last  embrace  !  and,  lips,  O  you 

The  doors  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss 

A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death  !  — 

Come,  bitter  conduct,  come,  unsavory  guide  ! 

Thou  desperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 

The  dashing  rocks  my  sea-sick  wearj'  bark 

Here's  to  my  love  !  [Drinks.]  —  O  true  apothecary  ! 

Thy  drugs  are  quick. —  Thus  with  a  kiss  I  die.         [Dns. 

Enter, at  the  other  end  of  the  churchyard.  Friar  LAU- 
RENCE, with  a  lantern,  crow,  and  spade. 

Fri.  L.  Saint  Francis  be  my  speed  !  how  oft  to-night 
Have  my  old  feet  stumbled  at  graves!  —  Who's  there  } 

Bal.  Here's  one,  a  friend,  and  one  that  knows  you  well. 

Fri.  L.   Bliss  be  upon  you  !  Tell  me,  good  my  friend, 
What  torch  is  yond,  that  vainly  lends  his  light 
To  grubs  and  eyeless  skulls  ?  as  I  discern. 
It  burneth  in  the  Capels'  monument. 

Bal.  It  doth  so,  holy  sir  ;  and  there's  my  master, 
One  that  you  love. 

Fri.  L.  Who  is  it  } 

Bal.  Romeo. 

Fri.  L.  How  long  hath  he  been  there .'' 

Bal.  Full  half  an  hour 

Fri.  L.  Go  with  me  to  the  vault. 

Bal.  I  dare  not,  sir . 

My  master  knows  not  but  I  am  gone  hence  ; 
And  fearfully  did  menace  me  with  death, 
If  I  did  stay  to  look  on  his  intents. 

Fri.  /,.  Stay,  then;  I'll  go  alone. —  Fear  comes  upon 
me ; 
O,  much  I  fear  some  ill  unlucky  thing. 

Bal.  As  1  did  sleep  under  this  yew-tree  here, 
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I  dreamt  my  master  and  another  fought, 
And  that  my  master  slew  him. 

Fri.  L.  Romeo! —  {^Advances. 

Alack,  alack,  what  blood  is  this,  which  stains 
The  stony  entrance  of  this  sepulcher  ?  — 
What  mean  these  masterless  and  gory  swords 
To  lie  discolor'd  by  this  place  of  peace  ? 

[Enters  the  monument, 
Romeo  !  O,  pale !  — •  Who  else  ?  what,  Paris  too  ? 
And  steep'd  in  blood  ?  —  Ah,  what  an  unkind  hour 
Is  guilty  of  this  lamentable  chance  ! — 
The  lady  stirs.  {Juliet  wakes. 

Jul.  O  comfortable  friar  !  where's  my  lord .''  — ■ 
I  do  remember  well  where  I  should  be, 
And  there  I  am  :  —  where  is  my  Romeo  ? 

[Noise  within. 

Fri.  L.  I  hear  some  noise. —  Lady,  come  from  that  nest 
Of  death,  contagion,  and  unnatural  sleep  : 
A  greater  power  than  we  can  contradict 
Hath  thwarted  our  intents:  —  come,  come  away: 
Thy  husband  in  thy  bosom  there  lies  dead  ; 
And  Paris  too  :  —  come,  I'll  dispose  of  thee 
Among  a  sisterhood  of  holy  nuns  : 
Stay  not  to  question,  for  the  watch  is  coming ; 
Come,  go,  good  Juliet  [Noise  again}, —  I   dare  no  longer 
stay. 

Jul.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  for  I  will  not  away. — • 

[Exit  Friar  L. 
What's  here  }  a  cup,  clos'd  in  my  true  love's  hand  ? 
Poison,  I  see,  hath  been  his  timeless  end  :  — 
O  churl !  drink  all,  and  leave  no  friendly  drop 
To  help  me  after?  - —  I  will  kiss  thy  lips  ; 
Haply  some  poison  yet  doth  hang  on  them, 
To  make  me  die  with  a  restorative.  [Kisses  him. 

Thy  lips  are  warm  ! 

First  Watch  [within'}.  Lead,  boy:  —  which  way? 

Jul.  Yea,  noise  ?  —  then  I'll  be  brief.  —  O  happy  dagger ! 
[Snatching  Romeo's  dagger. 
This  is  thy  sheath  [Stabs  herselj\  ;  there  rest,  and  let  me 
die. 

[Falls  071  Ro7neo's  body,  and  dies, 
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Enter  Watch,  ivith  the  Page  of  Paris. 

Page.  This  is  tlie  place  ;  there,  where  the  torch  doth 

burn. 
First  Watch.  The  grountl  is  bloody  ;  search  about  the 
churchyard : 
Go,  some  of  you,  wlioe'er  you  tuid  attach. 

{Exeunt  some  of  the  Watch. 
-Pitiful  sight !  here  lies  the  county  slain  ;  — 
And  Juliet  bleeding  ;  warm,  and  newly  dead. 
Who  here  hath  lain  these  two  days  buried. — 
Go,  tell  the  prince, —  run  to  the  Capulets, — 
Raise  up  the  Montagues, —  some  others  search  :  — 

{Exeunt  others  of  the  Watch. 
We  see  the  ground  whereon  these  woes  do  lie  ; 
But  the  true  ground  of  all  these  piteous  woes 
We  cannot  without  circumstance  descry. 

:■'■•'.■  Rcr-enter  some  of  the  W&ich.,  with  Balthasar. 
Sec.  Watch.  Here's  Romeo's  man  ;  we  found  him  in 

the  churchyard. 
First  Watch.  Hold  him  in  safety,  till  the  prince  come 
hither. 
Re-enter  others  of  the  Watch,  with  Friar  LAURENCE. 
Third  Watch.  Here  is  a  friar,    that   trembles,  sighs, 
-J..-,  ^  and  weeps  : 

We  took  this  mattock  and  this  spade  from  him, 
As  he  was  coming  from  this  churchyard  side. 
.First  Watch.  A  great  suspicion  :  stay  the  friar  too. 

^  L  ■    Enter  the  Prince  atid  Attendants. 
Prince.  What  misadventure  is  so  early  up, 
That  calls  our  person  from  our  morning's  rest } 

Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  and  others. 
..  Cap.  What  should  it  be,  that  they  so  shriek  abroad? 

La.  Cap.  The  people  in  the  street  cry  "  Romeo," 
Some  "Juliet,"  and  some  "  Paris;  "  and  all  run, 
With  open  outcry,  toward  our  monument. 

Prince.  What  fear  is  this  which  startles  in  our  ears? 

First  W^atcli.  Sovereign,  here  lies    the    County   Paris 
slain  ; 
And  Romeo  dead  ;  and  Juliet,  dead  before. 
■Warm,  and  new  kill'd. 
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Prince.  Search,  seek,  and  know  how  this  foul  murder 

comes. 
First  Watch.  Here  is  a  friar,  and  slaughter'd  Romeo's 
man  ; 
With  instruments  upon  them,  fit  to  open 
These  dead  men's  tombs. 

Cap.  O    heaven!  —  O    wife,    look   how  our   daughter 
bleeds  ! 
This  dagger  hath  mista'en, —  for,  lo,  his  house 
Is  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague, — 
And  is  mis-sheathed  in  my  daughter's  bosom ! 

La.  Cap.  O  me  !  this  sight  of  death  is  as  a  bell. 
That  warns  my  old  age  to  a  sepulcher. 

Eitter  Montague  and  others. 

Prince.  Come,  Montague  ;  for  thou  art  early  up. 
To  see  thy  son  and  heir  more  early  down. 

Mon.  Alas,  my  liege,  my  wife  is  dead  to-night ; 
Grief  of  my  son's  exile  hath  stopp'd  her  breath  : 
What  further  woe  conspires  against  my  age  } 

Prince.  Look,  and  thou  shalt  see. 

Mon.  O  thou  untaught !  what  manners  is  in  this, 
To  press  before  thy  father  to  a  grave  } 

Prince.  Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outrage  for  a  while, 
Till  we  can  clear  these  ambiguities. 
And  know  their  spring,  their  head,  their  true  descent ; 
And  then  will  I  be  general  of  your  woes, 
And  lead  you  even  to  death :  meantime  forbear. 
And  let  mischance  be  slave  to  patience. — - 
Bring  forth  the  parties  of  suspicion. 

Fri.  L.  I  am  the  greatest,  able  to  do  least, 
Yet  most  suspected,  as  the  time  and  place 
Doth  make  against  me,  of  this  direful  murder; 
And  here  I  stand,  both  to  impeach  and  purge 
Myself  condemned  and  myself  excus'd. 

Prince.  Then  say  at  once  what  thou  dost  know  in  thi& 

Fri.  L.  I  will  be  brief,  for  my  short  date  of  breath 
Is  not  so  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale. 
Romeo,  there  dead,  was  husband  to  that  Juliet ; 
And  she,  there  dead,  that  Romeo's  faithful  wife: 
I  married  them  ;  and  their  stol'n  marriage-day 
Was  Tybalt's  dooms-day,  whcse  untimely  death 
Banish'd  the  new-made  bridegroom  from  this  city ; 
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P'orwhom,  and  not  for  Tyljalt,  Juliet  pin'd. 

You,  to  remove  that  siege  of  grief  from  her, 

Betroth'd,  and  would  have  married  her  perforce, 

To  County  Paris  :  —  then  comes  she  to  me; 

And,  with  wild  looks,  bid  me  devise  some  means 

To  rid  her  from  this  second  marriage, 

Or  in  my  cell  there  would  she  kill  herself. 

Then  gave  I  her,  so  tutor'd  by  my  art, 

A  sleeping  potion  ;  which  so  took  effect 

As  I  intended,  for  it  wrought  on  her 

The  form  of  death  :  meantime  I  writ  to  Romeo, 

That  he  should  hither  come  as  this  dire  night, 

To  help  to  take  her  from  her  borrow'd  grave, 

Being  the  time  the  potion's  force  should  cease. 

But  he  which  bore  my  letter.  Friar  John, 

Was  stay'd  by  accident ;  and  yesternight 

Return'd  my  letter  back.     Then  all  alone 

At  the  prefixed  hour  of  her  waking. 

Came  I  to  take  her  from  her  kindred's  vault; 

Meaning  to  keep  her  closely  at  my  cell 

Till  I  conveniently  could  send  to  Romeo : 

But  when  I  came, —  some  minute  ere  the  time 

Of  her  awaking, —  here  untimely  lay 

The  noble  Paris  and  tixie  Romeo  dead. 

She  wakes ;  and  I  entreated  her  come  forth. 

And  bear  this  work  of    heaven  with  patience : 

But  then  a  noise  did  scare  me  from  the  tomb; 

And  she,  too  desperate,  would  not  go  with  me. 

But,  as  it  seems,  did  violence  on  herself. 

All  this  I  know ;    and  to  the  marriage 

Her  nurse  is  privy  :   and,  if  aught  in  this 

Miscarried  by  my  fault,  let  my  old  life 

Be  sacrific'd,  some  hour  before  his  time, 

Unto  the  rigor  of   severest  law. 

Prince.  We  still  have  known  thee  for  a  holy  man.— 
Where's  Romeo's  man  ?  what  can  he  say  in  this.'' 

Hal.  I  brought  my  master  news  of  Juliet's  death; 
And  then  in  post  he  came  from  Mantua 
To  this  same  place,  to  this  same  monument. 
This  letter  he  early  bid  me  give  his  father; 
And  threaten'd  me  with  death,  going  in  the  vault. 
If  I  departed  not,  and  left  him  there. 

Prince.  Give  me  the  letter. —  I  will  look  on  it. — 
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Where  is  the  county's  page,  that  rais'd  the  watch?  — 
Sirrah,  what  made  your  master  in  this  place? 

Page.  He  came  with  flowers  to  strew  his  lady's  grave; 
And  bid  me  stand  aloof,  and  so  I  did  : 
Anon  comes  one  with  light  to  ope  the  tomb ; 
And  by  and  by  my  master  drew  on  him ; 
And  then  I  ran  away  to  call  the  watch. 

Prince.  This  letter  doth   make  good  the  friar's  words, 
Their  course  of  love,  the  tidings  of  her  death : 
And  here  he  writes  that  he  did  buy  a  poison 
Of  a  poor  pothecary,  and  therewithal 
Came  to  this  vault  to  die,  and  lie  with  Juliet. — 
Where  be  these  enemies  ?  —  Capulet, —  Montague,— 
See,  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate, 
That  heaven  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with  love  ! 
And  I,  for  winking  at  your  discords  too, 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen  :  —  all  are  punish'd. 

Cap.  O  brother  Montague,  give  me  thy  hand : 
This  is  my  daughter's  jointure,  for  no  more 
Can  I  demand. 

Mo7t.  But  I  can  give  thee  more  : 
For  I  will  raise  her  statue  in  pure  gold ; 
That  while  Verona  by  that  name  is  known. 
There  shall  no  figure  at  such  rate  be  set 
As  that  of  true  and  faithful  Juliet. 

Cap.  As  rich  shall  Romeo  by  his  lady  lie ; 
Poor  sacrifices  of  our  enmity  ! 

Prince.    A  gloomy  peace  this  morning  with  it  brings ; 
The  sun,  for  sorrow,  will  not  show  his  head : 
Go  hence,  to  have  more  talk  of  these  sad  things ; 

Some  shall  be  pardon'd,  and  some  punished  • 
For  never  was  a  story  of  more  woe 
Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo. 

\Exeunt. 
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I. 

From  fairest  creatures  we  desire  increase. 
That  thereby  beauty's  rose  might  never  die. 
But  as  the  riper  should  by  time  decease, 
His  tender  heir  might  bear  his  memory: 
But  thou,  contracted  to  thine  own  bright  eyes, 
Feed'st  thy  Hght's  ilame  with  self-substantial  fuel. 
Making  a  famine  where  abundance  lies. 
Thyself  thy  foe,  to  thy  sweet  self  too  cruel. 
Thou  that  art  now  the  world's  fresh  ornament, 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring. 
Within  thine  own  bud  buriest  thy  content, 
And,  tender  churl,  mak'st  waste  in  niggarding. 
Pity  the  world,  or  else  this  glutton  be. 
To  eat  the  world's  due,  by  the  grave  and  thee. 

ri\i  I')  innl  • 

II.  ..•■.■,.      '.<:.ii!_ 

When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow,  •■ 

And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field, 
Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gaz'd  on  now. 
Will  be  a  tatter'd  weed,  of  small  worth  held ; 
Then  being  ask'd  where  all  thy  beauty  lies, 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days, — 
To  say,  within  thine  own  deep-sunken  eyes. 
Were  an  all-eating  shame  and  thriftless  praise. 
How  much  more  praise  deserv'd  thy  beauty's  use. 
If  thou  couldst  answer  —  "  This  fair  child  of  mine 
Shall  sum  my  count,  and  make  my  old  excuse,"  — 
Proving  his  beauty  by  succession  thine! 

This  were  to  be  new  made  when  thou  art  old, 
And  see  thy  blood  warm  when  thou  feel'st  it  cold. 
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III. 


Look  in  thy  glass,  and  tell  the  face  thou  viewest 
Now  is  the  time  that  face  should  form  another ; 
Whose  fresh  repair  if  now  thou  not  renewest, 
Thou  dost  beguile  the  world,  unbless  some  mother. 
For  where  is  she  so  fair  whose  unear'd  womb 
Disdains  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry  ? 
Or  who  is  he  so  fond  will  be  the  tomb 
Of  his  self-love,  to  stop  posterity  ? 
Thou  art  thy  mother's  glass,  and  she  in  thee 
Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime  : 
So  thou  through  windows  of  thine  age  shalt  see,    • 
Despite  of  wrinkles,  this  thy  golden  time. 
But  if  thou  live,  remember'd  not  to  be, 
Die  single,  and  thine  image  dies  with  thee. 

IV. 

Unthrifty  loveliness,  why  dost  thou  spend 
Upon  thyself  thy  beauty's  legacy  .'' 
Nature's  bequest  gives  nothing,  but  doth  lend  ; 
And,  being  frank,  she  lends  to  those  are  free. 
Then,  beauteous  niggard,  why  dost  thou  abuse 
The  bounteous  largess  given  thee  to  give  ? 
Profitless  usurer,  why  dost  thou  use 
So  great  a  sum  of  sums,  yet  canst  not  live  ? 
For  having  traffic  with  thyself  alone. 
Thou  of  thyself  thy  sweet  self  dost  defceive. 
Then  how,  when  nature  calls  thee  to  be  gone, 
What  acceptable  audit  canst  thou  leave.-* 

Thy  unus'd  beauty  must  be  tomb'd  with  thee, 
Which,  used,  lives  th'  executor  to  be. 


Those  hours,  that  with  gentle  work  did  frame 
The  lovely  gaze  where  every  eye  doth  dwell, 
Will  i)lay  the  tyrants  to  the  very  same. 
And  that  unfair  which  fairly  doth  excel ; 
For  never-resting  time  leads  summer  on 
To  hideous  winter  and  confounds  him  there  ; 
Sap  check'd  with  frost,  and  lusty  leaves  quite  gone. 
Beauty  o'er.snow'd,  and  bareness  every  where: 
Theq,fji;«:pEe  wot  SiUmmer's  distillation  lef^, 
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A  liquid  prisoner  pent  in  walls  of  glass, 

Beauty's  effect  with  beauty  were  bereft, 

Nor  it,  nor  no  remembrance  what  it  was: 

But  flowers  distill'd,  though  they  with  winter  meet, 
Leese  but  their  show  ;    their  substance  still  lives  sweet. 

VI. 

Then  let  not  winter's  ragged  hand  deface 

In  thee  thy  summer,  ere  thou  be  distill'd  : 

Make  sweet  some  vial ;  treasure  thou  some  place 

With  beauty's  treasure,  ere  it  be  self-kill'd. 

That  use  is  not  forbidden  usury. 

Which  happies  those  that  pay  the  willing  loan  ; 

That's  for  thyself  to  breed  another  thee, 

Or  ten  times  happier,  be  it  ten  for  one  ; 

Ten  times  thyself  were  happier  than  thou  art, 

If  ten  of  thine  ten  times  refigur'd  thee : 

Then  what  could  death  do,  if  thou  shouldst  depart, 

Leaving  thee  living  in  posterity  ? 
Be  not  self-will'd,  for  thou  art  much  too  fair 
To  be  death's  conquest,  and  make  worms  thine  heir. 

VII. 

Lo,  in  the  orient  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  each  under  eye 
Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  sight, 
Serving  with  looks  his  sacred  majesty  ; 
And  having  climb'd  the  steep-up  heavenly  hill, 
Resembling  strong  youth  in  his  middle  age, 
Yet  mortal  looks  adore  his  beauty  still. 
Attending  on  his  golden  pilgrimage  ; 
But  when  from  highmost  pitch,  with  weary  car. 
Like  feeble  age.  he  reeleth  from  the  day. 
The  eyes,  fore  duteous,  now  converted  are 
From  his  low  tract,  and  look  another  way: 

So  thou,  thyself  outgoing  in  thy  noon, 

Unlook'd  on  diest,  unless  thou  get  a  son. 

VIIL 

Music  to  hear,  why  hear'st  thou  music  sadly? 
Sweets  with  sweets  war  not,  joy  delights  in  joy. 
Why  lov'st  thou  that  which  thou  receiv'st  not  gladly, 
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Or  else  receiv'st  with  pleasure  thine  annoy? 
If  the  true  concord  of  well-tuned  sounds, 
By  unions  married,  do  offend  thine  ear, 
They  do  but  sweetly  chide  thee,  who  confounds 
In  singleness  the  parts  that  thou  shouldst  bear. 
Mark  how  one  string,  sweet  husband  to  another, 
Strikes  each  in  each  by  mutual  ordering ; 
Resembling  sire  and  child  and  happy  mother, 
Who,  all  in  one,  one  pleasing  note  do  sing  : 

Whose  speechless  song,  jjeing  many,  seeming  one. 
Sings  this  to  thee,  "thou  single  wilt  prove  none." 

IX. 

Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  widow's  eye 
That  thou  consum'st  thyself  in  single  life  } 
Ah  !  if  thou  issueless  shalt  hap  to  die, 
The  world  will  wail  thee,  like  a  makeless  wife ; 
The  world  will  be  thy  widow,  and  still'weep 
That  thou  no  form  of  thee  hast  left  behind. 
When  every  private  widow  well  may  keep. 
By  children's  eyes,  her  husband's  shape  in  mind. 
Look,  vv'hat  an  unthrift  in  the  world  doth  spend 
Shifts  but  his  place,  for  still  the  world  enjoys  it; 
But  beauty's  waste  hath  in  the  world  an  end. 
And  kept  unus'd,  the  user  so  destroys  it. 
No  love  toward  others  in  that  bosom  sits 
That  on  himself  such  murderous  shame  commits. 

X. 

For  shame !  deny  that  thou  bear'st  love  to  any. 

Who  for  thyself  art  so  unprovident. 

Grant,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  art  belov'd  of  many, 

But  that  thou  none  lov'st  is  most  evident ; 

For  thou  art  so  possess'd  with  murderous  hate. 

That  'gainst  thyself  thou  stick'st  not  to  conspire. 

Seeking  that  beauteous  roof  to  ruinate. 

Which  to  repair  should  be  thy  chief  desire. 

O,  change  thy  thought,  that  I  may  change  my  mind. 

Shall  hate  l)e  fairer  lodg'd  than  gentle  love? 

Be,  as  thy  presence  is,  gracious  and  kind, 

Or  to  thyself,  at  least,  kind-hearted  prove  : 
Make  thee  another  self,  for  love  of  me, 
That  beauty  still  may  live  in  thine  or  thee. 
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XI. 


As  fast  as  thou  shalt  wane,  so  fast  thou  growest 
In  one  of  thine,  from  that  whicli  thou  departest ; 
And  that  fresh  blood  which  youngly  thou  bestowest 
Thou  mayst  call  thine  when  thou  from  youth  convertest 
Herein  lives  wisdom,  beauty,  and  increase  ; 
Without  this,  folly,  age,  and  cold  decay : 
If  all  were  minded  so,  the  times  should  cease. 
And  threescore  year  would  make  the  world  away. 
Let  those  whom  Nature  hath  not  made  for  store. 
Harsh,  featureless,  and  rude,  barrenly  perish  : 
Look,  whom  she  best  endow'd  she  gave  the  more  ; 
Which  bounteous  gift  thou  shouldst  in  bounty  cherish  : 
She  carv'd  thee  for  her  seal,  and  meant  thereby 
Thou  shouldst  print  more,  not  let  that  copy  die. 

XII. 

When  I  do  count  the  clock  that  tells  the  time, 
And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideous  night; 
When  I  behold  the  violet  past  p^ime. 
And  sable  curls  all  silver'cl  o'er  with  white ; 
When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves. 
Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd, 
And  summer's  green,  all  girded  up  in  sheaves, 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard ; 
Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I  question  make, 
That  thou  among  the  wastes  of  time  must  go. 
Since  sweets  and  beauties  do  themselves  forsake, 
And  die  as  fast  as  they  see  others  grow  ; 

And  nothing  'gainst  Time's  scythe  can  make  defense 
Save  breed,  to  brave  him  when  he  takes  thee  hence. 

XIII. 

O,  that  you  were  yourself  !  but,  love,  you  are 
No  longer  yours  than  you  yourself  here  live : 
Against  this  coming  end  you  should  prepare. 
And  your  sweet  semblance  to  some  other  give. 
So  should  that  beauty  which  you  hold  in  lease 
Find  no  determination  ;  then  you  were 
Yourself  again,  after  yourself's  decease, 
When  your  sweet  issue  your  sweet  form  should  bear. 
Who  lets  so  fair  a  house  fall  to  decay, 
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Which  husbandry  in  honor  might  uphold 
Against  the  stormy  gusts  of  winter's  day, 
An.l  barren  rage  of  death's  eternal  cold? 

O,  none  but  unthrifts  :  —  dear  my  love,  you  know 

You  had  a  father ;  let  your  son  say  so. 

XIV. 

Not  from  the  stars  do  I  my  judgment  pluck ; 
And  yet  methinks  I  have  astronomy, 
But  not  to  tell  of  good  or  evil  luck, 
Of  plagues,  of  dearths,  or  seasons'  quality; 
Nor  can  I  fortune  to  brief  minutes  tell. 
Pointing  to  each  his  thunder,  rain,  and  wind, 
Or  say  with  princes  if  it  shall  go  well. 
By  oft  predict  that  1  in  heaven  find  : 
But  from  thine  eyes  my  knowledge  I  derive, 
And,  constant  stars,  in  them  I  read  such  art. 
As  truth  and  beauty  shall  together  thrive, 
If  from  thyself  to  store  thou  wouldst  convert, 
Or  else  of  thee  this  I  prognosticate, — 
Thy  end  is  truth's  and  beauty's  doom  and  date. 

XV. 

When  I  consider  ever\'thing  that  grows 
Holds  in  perfection  but  a  little  moment, 
That  this  huge  stage  presenteth  naught  but  shows 
Whereon  the  stars  in  secret  influence  comment ; 
When  I  perceive  that  men  as  plants  increase, 
Cheered  and  check'd  even  by  the  self-same  sky. 
Vaunt  in  their  youthful  sap,  at  height  decrease. 
And  wear  their  brave  state  out  of  memory; 
Then  the  conceit  of  this  inconstant  stay 
Sets  you  most  rich  in  youth  before  my  sight, 
Where  wasteful  Time  debateth  with  Decay, 
To  change  your  day  of  youth  to  sullied  night; 
And,  all  in  war  with  Time,  for  love  of  you. 
As  he  lakes  from  you,  I  engraft  you  new. 

XVI. 

But  wherefore  do  not  you  a  mightier  way 
Make  war  upon  this  bloody  tyrant.  Time  ? 
And  fortify  yourself  in  your  decay 
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With  means  more  blessed  than  my  barren  rhyme? 
Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hours ; 
And  many  maiden  gardens,  yet  unset, 
With  virtuous  wish  would  bear  your  living  flowers. 
Much  liker  than  your  painted  counterfeit : 
So  should  the  lines  of  life  that  life  repair. 
Which  this.  Time's  pencil,  or  my  pupil  pen. 
Neither  in  inward  worth  nor  outward  fair, 
Can  make  you  live  yourself  in  eyes  of  men. 

To  give  away  yourself  keeps  yourself  still ; 

And  you  must  live,  drawn  by  your  own  sweet  skill. 

XVII. 

Who  will  believe  my  verse  in  time  to  come, 
If  it  were  till'd  with  your  most  high  deserts? 
Though  yet,  heaven  knows,  it  is  but  as  a  tomb 
Which  hides  your  life,  and  shows  not  half  your  parts 
If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes, 
And  in  fresh  numbers  number  all  your  graces, 
The  age  to  come  would  say,  "  This  poet  lies, 
Such  heavenly  touches  ne'er  touch 'd  earthly  faces.** 
So  should  my  papers,  yellow'd  with  their  age. 
Be  scorn'd,  like  old  men  of  less  truth  than  tongue; 
And  your  true  rights  be  term'd  a  poet's  rage, 
And  stretched  meter  of  an  antique  song  : 

But  were  some  child  of  yours  alive  that  time, 
You  should  live  twice, —  in  it,  and  in  my  rhyme. 

XVIII. 
Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day  ? 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate : 
Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May, 
And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date : 
Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines. 
And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm'd  ; 
And  every  fair  from  fair  sometime  declines, 
By  chance,  or  nature's  changing  course,  untrimm'd  ; 
But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade. 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest  ; 
Nor  shall  Death  brag  thou  wander'st  in  his  shade. 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest : 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see. 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. 
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Devouring  Time,  blunt  thou  tlie  lion's  paws, 
And  make  the  earth  devour  her  own  sweet  brood; 
Pluck  the  keen  teeth  from  the  fierce  tiger's  jaws. 
And  burn  the  long-liv'd  phoenix  in  her  blood  ; 
Make  glad  and  sorry  seasons  as  thou  fleets, 
And  do  whate'er  thou  wilt,  swift-footed  Time, 
To  the  wide  world  and  all  her  fading  sweets ; 
But  I  forbid  thee  one  most  heinous  crime  : 
O,  carve  not  with  thy  hours  my  love's  fair  brow, 
Nor  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen  ; 
Him  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow 
For  beauty's  pattern  to  succeeding  men. 

Yet,  do  thy  worst,  old  Time  :  despite  thy  wrong, 
My  love  shall  in  my  verse  ever  live  young. 

XX. 

A  woman's  face,  with  Nature's  own  hand  painted. 

Hast  thou,  the  master-mistress  of  my  passion  ; 

A  woman's  gentle  heart,  but  not  acquainted 

With  shifting  change,  as  is  false  women's  fashion ; 

An  eye  more  bright  than  theirs,  less  false  in  rolling, 

Gilding  the  object  whereupon  it  gazeth  ; 

A  man  in  hue  all  hues  in  his  controlling, 

Which  steals  men's  eyes,  and  women's  souls  amazeth. 

And  for  a  woman  wert  thou  first  created  ; 

Till  Nature,  as  she  wrought  thee,  fell  a-doting, 

And  by  addition  me  of  thee  defeated, 

By  adding  one  thing  to  my  purpose  nothing. 

But  since  she  prick'd  thee  out  for  women's  pleasure, 
Mine  be  thy  love,  and  thy  love's  use  their  treasure. 

XXI. 

So  is  it  not  with  me  as  with  that  Muse 

Stirr'd  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse, 

Who  heaven  itself  for  ornament  doth  use, 

And  every  fair  with  his  fair  doth  rehearse  ; 

Making  a  couplement  of  proud  compare, 

With  sun  and  moon,  with  earth  and  sea's  rich  gems. 

With  April's  first-born  flowers,  and  all  things  rare 

That  heaven's  air  in  this  huge  rondure  hems. 

O,  let  me,  true  in  love,  but  truly  write, 
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And  then  believe  me,  my  love  is  as  fair 

As  any  mother's  child,  though  not  so  bright 

As  those  gold  candles  fix'd  in  heaven's  air: 

Let  them  say  more  that  like  of  hearsay  well; 

I  will  not  praise  that  purpose  not  to  sell. 

XXII. 

My  glass  shall  not  persuade  me  I  am  old, 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  are  of  one  date ; 
But  when  in  thee  time's  furrows  I  behold, 
Then  look  I  death  my  days  should  expiate. 
For  all  that  beauty  that  doth  cover  thee 
Is  but  the  seemly  raiment  of  my  heart, 
Which  in  thy  breast  doth  live,  as  thine  in  me: 
How  can  I,  then,  be  elder  than  thou  art? 
O,  therefore,  love,  be  of  thyself  so  wary 
As  I,  not  for  myself,  but  for  thee  will ; 
Bearing  thy  heart,  which  I  will  keep  so  chary 
As  tender  nurse  her  babe  from  faring  ill. 

Presume  not  on  thy  heart  when  mine  is  slain ; 

Thou  gav'st  me  thine,  not  to  give  back  again. 

XXIII. 

As  an  unperfect  actor  on  the  stage, 
Who,  with  his  fear  is  put  besides  his  part, 
Or  some  fierce  thing  replete  with  too  much  rage. 
Whose  strength's  abundance  weakens  his  own  heart  } 
So  I,  for  fear  of  trust,  forget  to  say 
The  perfect  ceremony  of  love's  rite. 
And  in  mine  own  love's  strength  seem  to  decay, 
O'ercharg'd  with  burden  of  mine  own  love's  might. 
O,  let  my  books  be,  then,  the  eloquence. 
And  dumb  presagers  of  my  speaking  breast ; 
Who  plead  for  love,  and  look  for  recompense, 
More  than  that  tongue  that  more  hath  more  express 'd. 
O,  learn  to  read  what  silent  love  hath  writ : 
To  hear  with  eyes  belongs  to  love's  fine  wit. 

XXIV. 

Mine  eye  hath  play'd  the  painter,  and  hath  stell'd 
Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart ; 
My  body  is  the  frame  wherein  'tis  held, 
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And  perspective  it  is  best  painter's  art. 
For  through  the  painter  must  you  see  his  skill. 
To  find  where  your  true  image  pictur'd  Hes  ; 
Which  in  my  bosom's  shop  is  hanging  still, 
That  hath  his  windows  glazed  with  thine  eyes. 
Now  see  what  good  turns  eyes  for  eyes  have  done : 
Mine  eyes  have  drawn  thy  shape,  and  thine  for  me 
Are  windows  to  my  breast,  where-through  the  sun 
Delights  to  peep,  to  gaze  therein  on  thee  ; 

Yet  eyes  this  cunning  want  to  grace  their  art. 
They  draw  but  what  they  see,  know  not  the  heart. 

XXV. 

Let  those  who  are  in  favor  with  their  stars 

Of  public  honor  and  proud  titles  boast. 

Whilst  1,  whom  fortune  of  such  triumph  bars, 

Unlook'd  for  joy  in  that  I  honor  most. 

Great  princes'  favorites  their  fair  leaves  spread 

But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye ; 

And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried. 

For  at  a  frown  they  in  their  glory  die. 

The  painful  warrior  famoused  for  fight, 

After  a  thousand  victories  once  foil'd. 

Is  from  the  book  of  honor  razed  quite. 

And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toil'd  : 
Then  happy  I,  that  love  and  am  belov'd 
Where  I  may  not  remove  nor  be  remov'd, 

XXVI. 

Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage 

Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit. 

To  thee  I  send  this  written  embassage, 

To  witness  duty,  not  to  show  my  wit: 

Duty  so  great,  which  wit  so  poor  as  mine 

May  make  seem  bare,  in  wanting  words  to  show  it. 

But  that  I  hope  some  good  conceit  of  thine 

In  thy  soul's  thought,  all  naked,  will  bestow  it; 

Till  whatsoever  star  that  guides  my  moving, 

Points  on  me  graciously  with  fair  aspect, 

And  puts  apparel  on  my  tatter'd  loving, 

To  show  me  worthy  of  thy  sweet  respect : 

Then  may  I  dare  to  boast  how  I  do  love  thee ; 

Till  then  not  show  my  head  where  thou  mayst  prove  me. 
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Weary  with  toil,  I  haste  me  to  my  bed, 

The  dear  repose  for  limbs  with  travel  tir'd ; 

But  then  begins  a  journey  in  my  head, 

To  work  my  mind,  when  body's  work's  expir'd  : 

For  then  my  thoughts,  from  far  where  I  abide. 

Intend  a  zealous  pilgrimage  to  thee. 

And  keep  my  drooping  eyelids  open  wide. 

Looking  on  darkness  which  the  blind  do  see: 

Save  that  my  soul's  imaginary  sight 

Presents  thy  shadow  to  my  sightless  view, 

Which,  like  a  jewel  hung  in  ghastly  night, 

Makes  black  night  beauteous,  and  her  old  face  new. 

Lo,  thus,  by  day  my  limbs,  by  night  my  mind, 

For  thee  and  for  myself  no  quiet  hnd.    . 

XXVIII. 

How  can  I,  then,  return  in  happy  plight. 

That  am  debarr'd  the  benefit  of  rest  ? 

When  day's  oppression  is  not  eas'd  by  night. 

But  day  by  night,  and  night  by  day,  oppress'd  ? 

And  each,  though  enemies  to  cither's  reign. 

Do  in  consent  shake  hands  to  torture  me  ; 

The  one  by  toil,  the  other  to  complain 

How  far  I  toil,  still  farther  off  from  thee. 

I  tell  the  day,  to  please  him,  thou  art  bright. 

And  dost  him  grace  when  clouds  do  blot  the  heaven: 

So  flatter  I  the  swart-complexion'd  night ; 

When  sparkling  stars  twire  not,  thou  gild'st  the  even. 
But  day  doth  daily  draw  my  sorrows  longer. 
And  night  doth  nightly  make  grief's   strength   seem 
stronger. 

XXIX. 

When,  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state, 
And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries. 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate. 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featur'd  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possess'd. 
Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope. 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
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Yet  in  these  tlioughts  myself  almost  despising, 
Haply  I  think  on  thee, —  and  then  my  state, 
Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth,  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate; 
For  thy  sweet  love  remember'd  such  wealth  brings, 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings, 

XXX. 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 

I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 

I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought. 

And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's  waste  • 

Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unus'd  to  flow, 

For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night, 

And  weep  afresh  love's  long-since  cancel 'd  w'oe, 

And  moan  th'  expense  of  many  a  vanish 'd  sight : 

Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  foregone. 

And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 

The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan, 

Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before. 

But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend. 

All  losses  are  restor'd,  and  sorrows  end. 

XXXI. 

Thy  bosom  is  endeared  with  all  hearts, 

Which  I  by  lacking  have  supposed  dead  ; 

And  there  reigns  }ove,  and  all  love's  loving  parts. 

And  all  those  friends  which  I  thought  buried. 

How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  tear 

Hath  dear-religious  love  stol'n  from  mine  eye, 

As  interest  of  the  dead,  which  now  appear 

But  things  remov'd,  that  hidden  in  thee  lie  ! 

Thou  art  the  grave  where  buried  love  doth  \\\q. 

Hung  with  the  trophies  of  my  lovers  gone. 

Who  all  their  parts  of  me  to  thee  did  give ; 

That  due  of  many  now  is  thine  alone  : 
Their  images  I  lov'd  I  view  in  thee. 
And  thou,  all  they,  hast  all  the  all  of  me. 

xxxn. 

If  thou  survive  my  well-contented  day. 
When  that  churl  Death  my  bones  with  dust  shall  cover, 
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And  shalt  by  fortune  once  more  re-survey 
These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover, — 
Compare  them  with  the  bettering  of  the  time, 
And  though  they  be  outstripp'd  by  every  pen, 
Reserve  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme, 
Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men. 
O,  then  vouchsafe  me  but  this  loving  thought, — 
"  Had  my  friend's  Muse  grown  with  this  growing  age, 
A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  brought, 
To  march  in  ranks  of  better  equipage  : 
But  since  he  died,  and  poets  better  prove. 
Theirs  for  their  style  I'll  read,  his  for  his  love." 

XXXIII. 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain-tops  with  sovereign  eye, 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green. 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face. 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide, 
Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace  : 
Even  so  my  sun  one  early  morn  did  shine 
With  all-triumphant  splendor  on  my  brow; 
But,  out,  alack  !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine, 
The  region  cloud  hath  mask'd  him  from  me  now. 

Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth  ; 

Suns  of  the  world  may  stain  when  heaven's  sun  staineth. 

XXXIV. 

Why  didst  thou  promise  such  a  beauteous  day, 
And  make  me  travel  forth  without  my  cloak, 
To  let  base  clouds  o'ertake  me  in  my  way, 
Hiding  thy  braver}'  in  their  rotten  smoke  .'' 
'Tis  not  enough  that  through  the  cloud  thou  break. 
To  dry  the  rain  on  my  storm-beaten  face. 
For  no  man  well  of  such  a  salve  can  speak 
That  heals  the  wound,  and  cures  not  the  disgrace: 
Nor  can  thy  shame  give  physic  to  my  grief ; 
Though  thou  repent,  yet  I  have  still  the  loss  : 
Th'  offender's  sorrow  lends  but  weak  relief 
To  him  that  bears  the  strong  offense's  cross. 
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Ah,  but  those  tears  are  pearl  which  thy  love  sheds, 
And  they  are  rich,  aiul  ransom  all  ill  deeds. 

XXXV. 

No  more  be  g^riev'd  at  that  which  thou  hast  done  : 
Roses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains  mud  ; 
Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun. 
And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 
All  men  make  faults,  and  even  I  in  this, 
Authorizing  thy  trespass  with  compare, 
Myself  corrupting,  salving  thy  amiss, 
Excusing  thy  sins  more  than  thy  sins  are ; 
For  to  thy  sensual  fault  I  bring  in  sense, — 
Thy  adverse  party  is  thy  advocate, — 
And  'gainst  myself  a  lawful  plea  commence  : 
.Such  civil  war  is  in  my  love  and  hate, 
That  I  an  accessary  needs  must  be 
To  that  sweet  thief  which  sourly  robs  from  me. 

XXXVI. 

Let  me  confess  that  we  two  must  be  twain, 
Although  our  undivided  loves  are  one  : 
So  shall  those  blots  that  do  with  me  remain, 
Without  thy  help,  by  me  be  borne  alone. 
In  our  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect. 
Though  in  our  lives  a  separable  spite, 
Which  though  it  alter  not  love's  sole  effect. 
Yet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  from  love's  delight. 
I  may  not  evermore  acknowledge  thee, 
Lest  my  bewailed  guilt  should  do  thee  shame; 
Nor  thou  with  public  kindness  honor  me, 
Unless  thou  take  that  honor  from  thy  name : 
But  do  not  so ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort. 
As,  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

XXXVII. 

As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 
To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth, 
So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  spite. 
Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth  ; 
For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit. 
Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all,  or  more, 
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Entitled  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  sit, 
I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store : 
So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despis'd, 
Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance  give. 
That  I  in  thy  abundance  am  suffic'd, 
And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  live. 

Look,  what  is  best,  that  best  I  wish  in  thee : 
This  wish  I  have ;  then  ten  times  happy  me ! 

XXXVIII. 

How  can  my  Muse  want  subject  to  invent, 

While  thou  dost  breathe,  that  pour'st  into  my  verse 

Thine  own  sweet  argument,  too  excellent 

For  ever}'  vulgar  paper  to  rehearse  ? 

O,  give  thyself  the  thanks,  if  aught  in  me 

Worthy  perusal  stand  against  thy  sight ; 

For  who's  so  dumb  that  cannot  write  to  thee, 

When  thou  thyself  dost  give  invention  light  ? 

Be  thou  the  tenth  Muse,  ten  times  more  in  worth 

Than  those  old  nine  which  rhymers  invocate; 

And  he  that  calls  on  thee,  let  him  bring  forth 

Eternal  numbers  to  outlive  long  date. 

If  my  slight  Muse  do  please  these  curious  days, 
The  pain  be  mine,  but  thine  shall  be  the  praise. 

XXXIX. 

O,  how  thy  worth  with  manners  may  I  sing. 
When  thou  art  all  the  better  part  of  me .'' 
What  can  mine  own  praise  to  mine  own  self  bring? 
And  what  is  't  but  mine  own  when  I  praise  thee  ? 
Even  for  this  let  us  divided  live, 
And  our  dear  love  lose  name  of  single  one, 
That  by  this  separation  I  may  give 
That  due  to  thee  which  thou  deser\''st  alone. 
O  absence,  what  a  torment  wouldst  thou  prove, 
Were  it  not  thy  sour  leisure  gave  sweet  leave 
To  entertain  the  time  with  thoughts  of  love, — 
Which  time  and  thoughts  so  sweetly  doth  deceive, — 
And  that  thou  teachest  how  to  make  one  twain. 
By  praising  him  here  who  doth  hence  remain  ! 

XL. 
Take  all  my  loves,  my  love,  yea,  take  them  all ; 
What  hast  thou  then  more  than  thou  hadst  before .' 
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No  love,  my  love,  that  thou  inayst  true  love  call; 

All  mine  was  thine  before  thou  hadst  this  more. 

Then,  if  for  my  love  thou  my  love  receivest, 

I  cannot  blame  thee  for  my  love  thou  usest ; 

But  yet  be  blam'd,  if  thou  thyself  deceives! 

By  willful  taste  of  what  thyself  refusest. 

I  do  for_fjive  thy  robbery,  gentle  thief, 

Although  thou  steal  thee  all  my  poverty; 

And  yet,  love  knows,  it  is  a  greater  grief 

To  bear  love's  wrong  than  hate's  known  injury. 
Lascivious  grace,  in  whom  all  ill  well  shows, 
Kill  me  with  spites ;  yet  we  must  not  be  foes. 

XLI. 

Those  pretty  wrongs  that  liberty  commits. 
When  I  am  sometime  absent  from  thy  heart, 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  years  full  well  befits. 
For  still  temptation  follows  where  thou  art. 
Gentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won, 
Beauteous  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  assail'd ; 
And  when  a  woman  woos,  what  woman's  son 
Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  have  prevail'd  ? 
Ay  me!  but  yet  thou  mightst  my  seat  forbear. 
And  chide  thy  beauty  and  thy  straying  youth, 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 
Where  thou  art  forc'd  to  break  a  twofold  truth, — 

Hers,  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee, 

Thine,  by  thy  beauty  being  false  to  me. 

XLII. 

That  thou  hast  her,  it  is  not  all  my  grief. 

And  yet  it  may  be  said  I  lov'd  her  dearly  ; 

That  she  hath  thee,  is  of  my  wailing  chief, 

A  loss  in  love  that  touches  me  more  nearly. 

Loving  offenders,  thus  I  will  excuse  ye  :  — 

Thou  dost  love  her,  because  thou  know'st  Hove  her; 

And  for  my  sake  even  so  doth  she  abuse  me, 

Suffering  my  friend  for  my  sake  to  approve  her. 

If  I  lose  thee,  my  loss  is  my  love's  gain. 

And  losing  her,  my  friend  hath  found  that  loss; 

Both  find  each  other,  and  I  lose  both  twain. 

And  both  for  my  sake  lay  on  me  this  cross  : 
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But  here's  the  joy, —  my  friend  and  I  are  one ; 
Sweet  flattery  !  —  then  she  loves  but  me  alone. 

XLIII. 

When  most  I  wink,  then  do  mine  eyes  best  see. 

For  all  the  day  they  view  things  unrespected  ; 

But  when  I  sleep,  in  dreams  they  look  on  thee. 

And,  darkly  bright,  are  bright  in  dark  directed. 

Then  thou,  whose  shadow  shadows  doth  make  bright, 

How  would  thy  shadow's  form  form  happy  show 

To  the  clear  day  with  thy  much  clearer  light. 

When  to  unseeing  eyes  thy  shade  shines  so ! 

How  would,  I  say,  mine  eyes  be  blessed  made 

By  looking  on  thee  in  the  living  day. 

When  in  dead  night  thy  fair-imperfect  shade 

Through  heavy  sleep  on  sightless  eyes  doth  stay  ! 

All  days  are  nights  to  see  till  I  see  thee. 

And  nights  bright  days  when  dreams  do  show  thee  me. 

XLIV. 

If  the  dull  substance  of  my  flesh  were  thought, 
Injurious  distance  should  not  stop  my  way  ; 
For  then,  despite  of  space,  I  would  be  brought, 
From  limits  far  remote,  where  thou  dost  stay. 
No  matter  then  although  my  foot  did  stand 
Upon  the  farthest  earth  remov'd  from  thee  ; 
For  nimble  thought  can  jump  both  sea  and  land, 
As  soon  as  think  the  place  where  he  would  be. 
But,  ah,  thought  kills  me,  that  I  am  not  thought, 
To  leap  large  lengths  of  miles  when  thou  art  gone, 
But  that,  so  much  of  earth  and  water  wrought, 
I  must  attend  time's  leisure  with  my  moan  ; 
Receiving  naught  by  elements  so  slow 
But  heavy  tears,  badges  of  cither's  woe : 

XLV. 

The  other  two,  slight  air  and  purging  fire, 
Are  both  with  thee,  \vherever  I  abide  ; 
The  first  my  thought,  the  other  my  desire, 
These  present-absent  with  swift  motion  slide. 
For  when  these  quicker  elements  are  gone 
In  tender  embassy  of  love  to  thee, 
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My  life,  being  made  of  four,  with  two  alone 
Sinks  down  to  death,  oppress'd  with  melancholy  ; 
Until  life's  composition  be  lecur'd 
By  those  swift  messengers  return 'd  from  thee, 
Who  even  but  now  come  back  again,  assur'd 
Of  thy  fair  health,  recounting  it  to  me  : 
This  told,  I  joy ;  but  then  no  longer  glad, 
I  send  them  back  again,  and  straight  grow  sad. 

XLVI. 

Mine  eye  and  heart  are  at  a  mortal  war. 

How  to  divide  the  conquest  of  thv  sight ; 

Mine  eye  my  heart  thy  picture's  sight  would  bar, 

My  heart  mine  eye  the  freedom  of  that  right. 

My  heart  doth  plead  that  thou  in  him  dost  lie, — 

A  closet  never  pierc'd  with  crystal  eyes, — 

But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny, 

And  says  in  him  thy  fair  appearance  lies. 

To  cide  this  title  is  impanneled 

A  quest  of  thoughts,  all  tenants  to  the  heart ; 

And  by  their  verdict  is  determined 

The  clear  eye's  moiety  and  the  dear  heart's  part : 
As  thus, — •  mine  eye's  due  is  thy  outward  part, 
And  my  heart's  right  thy  inward  love  of  heart. 

XLVII. 
Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  took. 
And  each  doth  good  turns  now  unto  the  other : 
When  that  mine  eye  is  famish'd  for  a  look. 
Or  heart  in  love  with  sighs  himself  doth  smother, 
With  my  love's  picture  then  my  eye  doth  feast. 
And  to  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  heart ; 
Another  time  mine  eye  is  my  heart's  guest. 
And  in  his  thoughts  of  love  doth  share  a  part : 
So,  either  by  thy  picture  or  my  love. 
Thyself  away  art  present  still  with  me ; 
For  thou  not  fartlur  than  my  thoughts  canst  move. 
And  I  am  still  with  them,  and  they  with  thee  ; 
Or,  if  they  sleep,  thy  picture  in  my  sight 
Awakes  my  heart  to  heart's  and  eye's  delight. 

XLVIII. 
How  careful  was  I,  when  I  took  my  way, 
Each  trifle  under  truest  bars  to  thrust, 
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That  to  my  use  it  might  unused  stay 
From  hands  of  falsehood,  in  sure  wards  of  trust  ! 
But  thou,  to  whom  my  jewels  trifles  are. 
Most  worthy  comfort,  now  my  greatest  grief, 
Thou,  best  of  dearest,  and  mine  only  care, 
Art  left  the  prey  of  every  vulgar  thief. 
Thee  have  I  not  lock'd  up  in  any  chest, 
Save  where  thou  art  not,  though  I  feel  thou  art, 
Within  the  gentle  closure  of  my  breast. 
From  whence  at  pleasure  thou  mavst  come  and  part ; 
And  even  thence  thou  wilt  be  stol'n,  I  fear, 
For  truth  proves  thievish  for  a  prize  so  dear. 

XLIX. 

Against  that  time,  if  ever  that  time  come. 
When  I  shall  see  thee  frown  on  my  defects, 
Whenas  thy  love  hath  cast  his  utmost  sum, 
Call'd  to  that  audit  by  advis'd  respects  ; 
Against  that  time  when  thou  shalt  strangely  pass. 
And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  sun,  thine  eye, 
When  love,  converted  from  the  thing  it  was, 
Shall  reasons  find  of  settled  gravity, — 
Against  that  time  do  I  ensconce  me  here 
Within  the  knowledge  of  mine  own  desert, 
And  this  my  hand  against  myself  u])rear, 
To  guard  the  lawful  reasons  on  thy  part : 

To  leave  poor  me  thou  hast  the  strength  of  laws. 
Since  why  to  love  I  can  allege  no  cause. 

L. 

How  heavy  do  I  journey  on  the  way. 

When  what  I  seek  —  my  weary  travel's  end  — 

Doth  teach  that  ease  and  that  repose  to  say, 

"  Thus  far  the  miles  are  measur'd  from  thy  friend !  " 

The  beast  that  bears  me,  tired  with  my  woe. 

Plods  dully  on,  to  bear  that  weight  in  me, 

'As  if  by  some  instinct  the  wretch  did  know^ 

His  rider  lov'd  not  speed,  being  made  from  thee  : 

The  bloody  spur  cannot  provoke  him  on 

That  sometimes  anger  thrusts  into  his  hide; 

Which  heavily  he  answers  with  a  groan. 

More  sharp  to  me  than  spurring  to  his  side ; 
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For  that  same  groan  cloth  ])ut  this  in  my  mind,-- 
My  grief  Hes  onward,  and  i.iv  juy  behind. 

LI. 

Thus  can  my  love  excuse  the  slow  offense 

Of  my  dull  bearer  when  from  thee  I  speed  : 

From  where  thou  art  why  should  1  haste  me  thence  ? 

Till  I  return,  of  posting  is  no  need. 

O,  what  excuse  will  my  poor  beast  then  find, 

When  swift  extremity  can  seem  but  slow  ? 

Then  should  I  spur,  though  mounted  on  the  wind, 

In  winged  speed  no  motion  shall  I  know  : 

Then  can  no  horse  with  my  desire  keep  pace  ; 

Therefore  desire,  of  perfect'st  love  being  made, 

Shall  neigh  —  no  dull  flesh  —  in  his  tiery  race  ; 

But  love,  for  love,  thus  shall  excuse  my  jade, — - 

Since  from  thee  going  he  went  willful-slow, 
.    Towards  thee  I'll  run,  and  give  him  leave  to  go. 

LII. 

So  am  I  as  the  rich,  whose  blessed  key 

Can  bring  him  to  his  sweet  up-locked  treasure, 

The  which  he  will  not  every  hour  survey. 

For  blunting  the  fine  point  of  seldom  ])leasure. 

Therefore  are  feasts  so  solemn  and  so  rare, 

Since,  seldom  coming,  in  the  long  year  set, 

Like  stones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  are. 

Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet. 

So  is  the  time  that  keeps  you,  as  my  chest. 

Or  as  the  wardrobe  which  the  robe  doth  hide. 

To  make  some  special  instant  special-blest. 

By  new  unfolding  his  imprison 'd  pride. 

Blessed  are  you,  whose  worthiness  gives  scope, 
Being  had,  to  triumph,  being  lack'd,  to  hope. 

LIII. 

What  is  your  substance,  whereof  are  you  made. 
That  millions  of  strange  shadows  on  you  tend? 
Since  every  one  hath,  every  one,  one  shade. 
And  you,  but  one,  can  every  shadow  lend. 
Describe  Adonis,  and  the  counterfeit 
Is  poorly  imitated  after  you  ; 
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On  Helen's  cheek  all  art  of  beauty  set, 
And  you  in  Grecian  tires  are  painted  new  : 
Speak  of  the  spring,  and  foison  of  the  year ; 
The  one  doth  shadow  of  your  beauty  show. 
The  other  as  your  bounty  doth  appear  ; 
And  you  in  every  blessed  shape  we  know. 
In  all  external  grace  you  have  some  part, 
But  you  like  none,  none  you,  for  constant  heart. 

LIV. 
O,  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give  ! 
The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  detm 
For  that  sweet  odor  which  doth  in  it  live. 
The  canker-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses, 
Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly 
When  summer's  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses ; 
But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show. 
They  live  unwoo'd,  and  unrespected  fade ; 
Die  to  themselves.     Sweet  roses  do  not  so ; 
Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odors  made : 
And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth. 
When  that  shall  vade,  by  verse  distills  your  truth. 

LV. 

Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme; 
But  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  contents 
Than  unswept  stone,  besmear'd  with  sluttish  time. 
W' hen  wasteful  war  shall  statues  overturn. 
And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry. 
Nor  Mars  his  sword  nor  war's  quick  fire  shall  burn 
The  living  record  of  your  memor}'. 
'Gainst  death  and  all-oblivious  enmity 
Shall  you  pace  forth  ;  your  praise  shall  still  find  room 
Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity 
That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 
So,  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise, 
You  live  in  this,  and  dwell  in  lovers'  eyes. 

LVI. 
Sweet  love,  renew  thy  force ;  be  it  not  said 
Thy  edge  should  blunter  be  than  appetite, 
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Which  but  to-day  by  feeding  is  allay 'd, 
To-morrow  sharpen'd  in  his  former  might: 
So,  love,  be  thou  ;  although  to-day  thou  fill 
Thy  hungry  eyes  even  till  they  wink  with  fullness, 
To-morrow  see  again,  and  do  not  kill 
The  spirit  of  love  with  a  perpetual  dullness. 
Let  this  sad  interim  like  the  ocean  be 
Which  parts  the  shore,  where  two  contracted  new 
Come  daily  to  the  banks,  that,  when  they  see 
Return  of  love,  more  blest  may  be  the  view ; 
Or  call  it  winter,  which,  being  full  of  care, 
Makes  summer's  welcome  thrice  more  wish'd,  more  rare. 

LVII. 

Being  your  slave,  what  should  I  do  but  tend 
Upon  the  hours  and  times  of  your  desire? 
I  have  no  precious  time  at  all  to  spend, 
Nor  services  to  do,  till  you  require. 
Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world-without-end  hour 
Whilst  I,  my  sovereign,  watch  the  clock  for  you, 
Nor  think  the  bitterness  of  absence  sour 
When  you  have  bid  your  servant  once^dieu  ; 
Nor  dare  I  question  with  my  jealous  thought 
Where  you  may  be,  or  your  afTairs  suppose. 
But,  like  a  sad  slave,  stay  and  think  of  naught 
Save,  where  you  are  how  happy  you  make  those. 
So  true  a  fool  is  love,  that  in  your  will, 
Though  you  do  any  thing,  he  thinks  no  ill. 

LVIII. 

That  god  forbid  that  made  me  first  your  slave, 

I  should  in  thought  control  your  times  of  pleasure, 

Or  at  your  hand  th'  account  of  hours  to  crave, 

Iking  your  vassal,  bound  to  stay  your  leisure ! 

O,  let  me  suffer,  being  at  your  beck, 

Th'  imprison'd  absence  of  your  liberty;    • 

And  i)atience,  tame  to  sufferance,  bide  each  check, 

Without  accusing  you  of  injury. 

Be  where  you  list,  your  charter  is  so  strong, 

That  you  yourself  may  privilege  your  time 

To  what  you  will ;  to  you  it  doth  belong 

Yourself  to  pardon  of  self-doing  crime. 
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I  am  to  wait,  though  waiting  so  be  hell; 
Not  blame  your  pleasure,  be  it  ill  or  well. 

LIX. 

If  there  be  nothing  new,  but  that  which  is 
Hath  been  before,  how  are  our  brains  beguil'd, 
Which,  laboring  for  invention,  bear  amiss 
The  second  burden  of  a  former  child  ! 
O,  that  record  could  with  a  backward  look. 
Even  of  five  hundred  courses  of  the  sun. 
Show  me  your  image  in  some  antique  book. 
Since  mind  at  first  in  character  was  done  ! 
That  I  might  see  what  the  old  world  could  say 
To  this  composed  wonder  of  your  frame  ; 
Whether  we're  mended,  or  wher  better  they, 
Or  whether  revolution  be  the  same. 
O,  sure  I  am,  the  wits  of  former  days 
To  subjects  worse  have  given  admiring  praise. 

LX. 

Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore. 
So  do  our  minutes.hasten  to  their  end ; 
Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  before, 
In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 
Nativity,  once  in  the  main  of  light, 
Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crown'd. 
Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  his  g\ory  fight, 
And  Time  that  gave  doth  now  his  gift  confound. 
Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth. 
And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow ; 
Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth, 
And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow  : 
And  yet,  to  times  in  hope  my  verse  shall  stand. 
Praising  thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. 

LXI. 

Is  it  thy  will  thy  image  should  keep  open 
My  heavy  eyelids  to  the  wear)'  night  ? 
Dost  thou  desire  my  slumbers  should  be  broken, 
While  shadows  like  to  thee  do  mock  my  sight.'' 
Is  it  thy  spirit  that  thou  send'st  from  thee 
So  far  from  home  into  my  deeds  to  pr}-, 
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To  find  out  shames  and  idle  hours  in  me, 

The  scope  and  tenor  of  thy  jealousy? 

O,  no  !  thy  love,  though  much,  is  not  so  great : 

It  is  my  love  that  keeps  mine  eye  awake; 

Mine  own  true  love  that  doth  my  rest  defeat, 

To  play  the  watchman  ever  for  thy  sake  : 

For  thee  watch  I  whilst  thou  dost  wake  elsewhere. 
From  me  far  off,  with  others  all  too  near. 

LXII. 

Sin  of  self-love  possesseth  all  mine  eye, 

And  all  my  soul,  and  all  my  every  part ; 

And  for  this  sin  there  is  no  remedy. 

It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  my  heart. 

Methinks  no  face  so  gracious  is  as  mine, 

No  shape  so  true,  no  truth  of  such  account; 

And  for  myself  mine  own  worth  do  define. 

As  I  all  other  in  all  worths  surmount. 

But  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed, 

Beated  and  chapp'd  with  tann'd  antiquity, 

Mine  own  self-love  quite  contrar)-  I  read  ; 

Self  so  self-loving  were  iniquity. 

'Tis  thee  myself  that  for  myself  I  praise, 
Painting  my  age  with  beauty  of  thy  days. 

LXIII. 

Against  my  love  shall  be,  as  I  am  now. 

With  Time's  injurious  hand  crush'd  and  o'erworn  ; 

When  hours  have  drain'd  his  blood,  and  fiU'd  his  brow 

With  lines  and  wrinkles  ;  when  his  youthful  morn 

Hath  travel'd  on  to  age's  steepy  night ; 

And  all  those  beauties  whereof  now  he's  king 

Are  vanishing  or  vanish'd  out  of  sight, 

Stealing  away  the  treasure  of  his  spring; 

For  such  a  time  do  I  now  fortify 

Against  confounding  age's  cruel  knife. 

That  he  shall  never  cut  from  memory 

My  sweet  love's  beauty,  though  my  lover's  life : 
His  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen. 
And  they  shall  live,  and  he  in  them  still  green. 

LXIV. 
When  I  have  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  defac'd 
The  rich  proud  cost  of  outworn  buried  age ; 
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When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down-raz'd. 
And  brass  eternal  slave  to  mortal  rage ; 
When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore, 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  water}'  main, 
Increasing  store  with  loss,  and  loss  with  store; 
When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state, 
Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay ; 
Ruin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate, — 
That  Time  will  come  and  take  my  love  away. 
This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot  choose 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose. 

LXV. 

Since  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  boundless  sea, 
But  sad  mortality  o'ersways  their  power. 
How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea. 
Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower.? 
O,  how  shall  summer's  honey-breath  hold  out 
Against  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  days, 
When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout. 
Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  Time  decays  } 
O  fearful  meditation  !  where,  alack. 
Shall  Time's  best  jewel  from  Time's  chest  lie  hid? 
Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot  back? 
Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid  ? 
O,  none,  unless  this  miracle  have  might. 
That  in  black  ink  my  love  may  still  shine  bright. 

LXVI. 

Tir'd  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry, — 
As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  born. 
And  needy  nothing  trimm'd  in  jollity, 
And  purest  faith  unhappily  forsworn, 
And  gilded  honor  shamefully  misplac'd, 
And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strumpeted. 
And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgrac'd. 
And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled, 
And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority, 
And  folly,  doctor-like,  controlling  skill, 
And  simple  truth  miscall'd  simplicity. 
And  captive  good  attending  captain  ill :  — 
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Tir'd  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  be  gone, 
Save  that,  to  die,  I  leave  my  love  alone. 

LXVII. 

Ah,  wherefore  with  infection  should  he  live. 

And  with  his  presence  grace  impiety. 

That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  achieve. 

And  lace  itself  with  his  society? 

Why  should  false  painting  imitate  his  cheek, 

And  steal  dead  seeing  of  his  living  hue  ? 

Why  should  poor  beauty  indirectly  seek 

Roses  of  shadow%  since  his  rose  is  true  ? 

Why  should  he  live,  now  Nature  bankrupt  is, 

Beggar'd  of  blood  to  blush  through  lively  veins? 

For  she  hath  no  exchequer  now  but  his. 

And,  proud  of  many,  lives  upon  his  gains. 

O,  him  she  stores,  to  show  what  wealth  she  had 
In  days  long  since,  before  these  last  so  bad. 

LXVIII. 

Thus  is  his  cheek  the  map  of  days  outworn. 

When  beauty  liv'd  and  died  as  flowers  do  now, 

Before  these  bastard  signs  of  fair  were  born, 

Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  living  brow; 

Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead. 

The  right  of  sepulchers,  were  shorn  away, 

To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head  ; 

Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay: 

In  him  those  holy  antique  hours  are  seen. 

Without  all  ornament,  itself,  and  true. 

Making  no  summer  of  another's  green. 

Robbing  no  old  to  dress  his  beauty  new; 
And  him  as  for  a  map  doth  Nature  store, 
To  show  false  Art  what  beauty  was  of  yore. 

LXIX. 

Those  parts  of  thee  that  the  world's  eye  doth  view 
Want  nothing  that  the  thought  of  hearts  can  mend ; 
All  tongues,  the  voice  of  souls,  give  thee  that  due, 
Uttering  bare  truth,  even  so  as  foes  commend. 
Thy  outward  thus  with  outward  praise  is  crown'd ; 
But  those  same  tongues,  that  give  thee  so  thine  own, 
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In  Other  accents  do  this  praise  confound 
By  seeing  farther  than  the  eye  hath  shown. 
They  look  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind, 
And  that,  in  guess,  they  measure  by  thy  deeds ; 
Then,  churls,  their  thoughts,  although  their  eyes  were  kind, 
To  thy  fair  flower  add  the  rank  smell  of  weeds: 
But  why  thy  odor  matcheth  not  thy  show. 
The  solve  is  this, —  that  thou  dost  common  grow. 

LXX. 

That  thou  art  blam'd  shall  not  be  thy  defect, 

For  slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair ; 

The  ornament  of  beauty  is  suspect, 

A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven's  sweetest  air. 

So  thou  be  good,  slander  doth  but  approve 

Thy  worth  the  greater,  being  woo'd  of  time; 

For  canker  vice  the  sweetest  buds  doth  love. 

And  thou  present'st  a  pure  unstained  prime. 

Thou  hast  pass'd  by  the  ambush  of  young  days, 

Either  not  assail'd,  or  victor  being  charg'd  ; 

Yet  this  thy  praise  can  not  be  so  thy  praise. 

To  tie  up  envy  evermore  enlarg'd  : 

If  some  suspect  of  ill  mask'd  not  thy  show. 

Then  thou  alone  kingdoms  of  hearts  shouldst  owe. 

LXXI. 

No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell : 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so. 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot, 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
O,  if,  I  say,  you  look  upon  this  verse 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay, 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse ; 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay; 

Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan. 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 

LXXII. 
O,  lest  the  world  should  task  you  to  recite 
What  merit  liv'd  in  me,  that  you  should  love 
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After  my  death, —  dear  love,  forget  me  quite, 

For  you  in  me  can  nothiing  worthy  prove ; 

Unless  you  would  devise  some  virtuous  lie, 

To  do  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert, 

And  hang  more  praise  upon  deceased  I 

Than  niggard  truth  would  willingly  impart : 

O,  lest  your  true  love  may  seem  false  in  this, 

That  you  for  love  speak  well  of  me  untrue, 

My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is. 

And  live  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you. 
For  I  am  sham'd  by  that  which  I  bring  forth, 
And  so  should  you,  to  love  things  nothing  worth, 

LXXIII. 

That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold. 
Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west; 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away, 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 
In  me  thou  see'st  the  glowing  of  such  fire, 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie. 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 
Consum'd  with  that  which  it  was  nourish'd  by. 

This  thou  perceiv'st,  which  makes  thy  love  more  strong 
To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere  long : 

LXXIV. 

But  be  contented  :  when  that  fell  arrest 

Without  all  bail  shall  carry  me  away. 

My  life  hath  in  this  linesonie  interest. 

Which  for  memorial  still  with  thee  shall  stay. 

When  thou  reviewest  this,  thou  dost  review 

The  very  part  was  consecrate  to  thee  : 

The  earth  can  have  but  earth,  which  is  his  due;       '      ' 

My  spirit  is  thine,  the  better  part  of  me :  ""  \^^nh 

So,  then,  thou  hast  but  lost  the  dregs  of  life. 

The  prey  of  worms,  my  body  being  dead  ; 

The  coward  conquest  of  a  wretch's  knife. 

Too  base  of  thee  to  be  remembered. 
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The  worth  of  that  is  that  which  it  contains. 
And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  remains. 

LXXV. 

So  are  you  to  my  thoughts  as  food  to  Hfe, 

Or  as  sweet-season'd  showers  are  to  the  ground  ; 

And  for  the  peace  of  you  I  hold  such  strife 

As  'twixt  a  miser  and  his  wealth  is  found  ; 

Now  proud  as  an  enjoyer,  and  anon 

Doubting  the  filching  age  will  steal  his  treasure ; 

Now  counting  best  to  be  with  you  alone, 

Then  better'd  that  the  world  may  see  my  pleasure: 

Sometime  all  full  with  feasting  on  your  sight, 

And  by  and  by  clean  starved  for  a  look ; 

Possessing  or  pursuing  no  delight, 

Save  what  is  had  or  must  from  you  be  took. 

Thus  do  I  pine  and  surfeit  day  by  day. 

Or  gluttoning  on  all,  or  all  away. 

LXXVI. 
Why  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  pride. 
So  far  from  variation  or  quick  change  ? 
Why,  with  the  time,  do  I  not  glance  aside 
To  new-found  methods  and  to  compounds  strange  ? 
Why  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same. 
And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed, 
That  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name. 
Showing  their  birth,  and  where  they  did  proceed  ? 
O,  know,  sweet  love,  I  always  write  of  you. 
And  you  and  love  are  still  my  argument ; 
So  all  my  best  is  dressing  old  words  new, 
Spending  again  what  is  already  spent : 
For  as  the  sun  is  daily  new  and  old. 
So  is  my  love  still  telling  what  is  told. 

LXXVII.  >- 

Thy  glass  will  show  thee  how  thy  beauties  wear. 
Thy  dial  how  thy  precious  minutes  waste; 
The  vacant  leaves  thy  mind's  imprint  will  bear, 
And  of  this  book  this  learning  mayst  thou  taste. 
The  wrinkles  which  thy  glass  will  truly  show. 
Of  mouthed  graves  will  give  thee  memory  ; 
Thou  by  thy  dial's  shady  stealth  m-yst  know 
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Time's  thievish  progress  to  eternity. 
Look,  what  thy  memory  cannot  contain, 
Commit  to  these  waste  blanks,  and  thou  shalt  find 
Those  children  nurs'd,  deliver'd  from  thy  brain, 
To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  mind. 
These  offices,  so  oft  as  thou  wilt  look, 
Shall  profit  thee,  and  much  enrich  thy  book, 

LXXVIII. 
So  oft  have  I  invok'd  thee  for  my  Muse, 
And  found  such  fair  assistance  in  my  verse, 
As  every  alien  pen  hath  got  my  use. 
And  under  thee  their  poesy  disperse. 
Thine  eyes,  that  taught  the  dumb  on  high  to  sing, 
And  heavy  ignorance  aloft  to  fly, 
Have  added  feathers  to  the  learned's  wing. 
And  given  grace  a  double  majesty. 
Yet  be  most  proud  of  that  which  I  compile, 
Whose  influence  is  thine,  and  borne  of  thee: 
In  others'  works  thou  dost  but  mend  the  style, 
And  arts  with  thy  sweet  graces  graced  be  ; 
But  thou  art  all  my  art,  and  dost  advance 
As  high  as  learning  my  rude  ignorance. 

LXXIX. 

Whilst  I  alone  did  call  upon  thy  aid. 
My  verse  alone  had  all  thy  gentle  grace ; 
But  now  my  gracious  numbers  are  decay'd, 
And  my  sick  Muse  doth  give  another  place. 
I  grant,  sweet  love,  thy  lovely  argument 
Deserves  the  travail  of  a  worthier  pen  ; 
Yet  what  of  thee  thy  poet  doth  invent 
He  robs  thee  of,  and  pays  it  thee  again. 
He  lends  thee  virtue,  and  he  stole  that  word 
From  thy  behavior ;  beauty  doth  he  give. 
And  found  it  in  thy  cheek  ;  he  can  afford 
No  praise  to  thee  but  what  in  thee  doth  live. 

Then  thank  him  not  for  that  which  he  doth  say. 
Since  what  he  owes  thee  thou  thyself  dost  pay. 

LXXX. 

O,  how  I  faint  when  I  of  you  do  write, 
Knowing  a  better  spirit  dnth  use  your  name, 


SONNETS. 

And  in  the  praise  thereof  spends  all  his  might, 

To  make  me  tongue-tied,  speaking  of  your  fame ! 

But  since  your  worth,  wide  as  the  ocean  is, 

The  humble  as  the  proudest  sail  doth  bear, 

My  saucy  bark,  inferior  far  to  his, 

On  your  broad  main  doth  willfully  appear. 

Your  shallowest  help  will  hold  me  up  afloat. 

While  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth  ride; 

Or,  being  wrecked,  I  am  a  worthless  boat, 

He  of  tall  building  and  of  goodly  pride  : 
Then  if  he  thrive,  and  I  be  cast  away, 
The  worst  was  this, —  my  love  was  my  decay. 

LXXXI. 

Or  I  shall  live  your  epitaph  to  make. 
Or  you  survive  when  I  in  earth  am  rotten  ; 
From  hence  your  memory  death  cannot  tak% 
Although  in  me  each  part  will  be  forgotten. 
Your  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall  have. 
Though  I,  once  gone,  to  all  the  world  must  die  : 
The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave, 
When  you  entombed  in  men's  eyes  shall  He. 
Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse. 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'er-read; 
And  tongues  to  be  your  being  shall  rehearse, 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  de-^d  ; 
You  still  shall  live, —  such  virtue  hath  my  pen, — 
Where  breath  most  breathes  —  even  in  the  mouths  ol 


LXXXII. 

I  grant  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  Muse, 
And  therefore  mayst  without  attaint  o'erlook 
The  dedicated  words  which  writers  use 
Of  their  fair  subject,  blessing  ever}'  book. 
Thou  art  as  fair  in  knowledge  as  in  hue. 
Finding  thy  worth  a  limit  past  my  praise  ; 
And  therefore  art  enforc'd  to  seek  anew 
Some  fresher  stamp  of  the  time-bettering  days. 
And  do  so,  love ;  yet  when  they  have  devis'd 
What  strained  touches  rhetoric  can  lend. 
Thou  truly  fair  wert  truly  sympathiz'd 
In  true-plain  words  by  thy  true-telling  friend  ; 
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And  their  gross  painting  migiit  be  better  us'd 
Where  cheeks  need  blood, —  in  thee  it  is  abus'd. 

LXXXIIl. 

I  never  saw  that  you  did  painting  need, 
And  therefore  to  your  fair  no  painting  set; 
I  found,  or  thought  I  found,  you  did  exceed 
The  barren  tender  of  a  poet's  debt : 
And  therefore  have  I  slept  in  your  report. 
That  you  yourself,  being  extant,  well  might  show 
How  far  a  modern  quill  doth  come  too  short. 
Speaking  of  worth,  what  worth  in  you  doth  grow. 
This  silence  for  my  sin  you  did  impute. 
Which  shall  be  most  my  glory,  being  dumb  ; 
For  I  impair  not  beauty,  being  mute, 
When  others  would  give  life,  and  bring  a  tomb. 
There  lives  more  life  in  one  of  your  fair  eyes 
Than  both  your  poets  can  in  praise  devise. 

LXXXIV. 

Who  is  it  that,  says  most  ?  which  can  say  more 

Than  this  rich  praise  —  that  you  alone  are  you  ? 

In  whose  confine  immured  is  the  store 

Which  should  example  where  your  equal  grew. 

Lean  penury  within  that  pen  doth  dwell 

That  to  his  subject  lends  not  some  small  glory; 

But  he  that  writes  of  you,  if  he  can  tell 

That  you  are  you,  so  dignifies  his  story  : 

Let  him  but  co]>y  what  in  you  is  writ. 

Not  making  worse  what  nature  made  so  clear, 

And  such  a  counterpart  shall  fame  his  wit. 

Making  his  style  admired  every  where. 

You  to  your  i)eauteous  blessings  add  a  curse, 

Being  fond  on  praise,  which  makes  your  praises  worse. 

LXXXV. 

My  tongue-tied  Muse  in  manners  holds  her  still, 

While  comments  of  your  praise,  richly  compil'd. 

Reserve  their  character  with  golden  quill. 

And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  Muses  fil'd. 

I  think  good  thoughts,  whilst  other  write  good  words, 

And,  like  unletter'd  clerk,  still  cry  "Amen" 
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To  every  hymn  that  able  spirit  affords, 
In  polish'd  form  of  well-refined  pen. 
Hearing  you  prais'd,  I  say  "  'Tis  so,  'tis  true," 
And  to  the  most  of  praise  add  something  more ; 
But  that  is  in  my  thought,  whose  love  to  you, 
Though  words  come  hindmost,  holds  his  rank  before. 
Then  others  for  the  breath  of  words  respect, — 
Me  for  my  dumb  thoughts,  speaking  in  effect. 

LXXXVI. 

Was  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse, 
Bound  for  the  prize  of  all-too-precious  you. 
That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  inhearse. 
Making  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  they  grew? 
Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  struck  me  dead  ? 
No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 
Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished. 
He,  nor  that  affable  familiar  ghost 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence, 
As  victors,  of  my  silence  cannot  boast ; 
I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence  : 

But  when  your  countenance  fil'd  up  his  line, 
Then  lack'd  I  matter;  that  enfeebled  mine. 

Lxxxvn. 

Farewell  !  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing, 
And  like  enough  thou  know'st  thy  estimate  : 
The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing ; 
My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate. 
For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting  } 
And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deserving  ? 
The  cause  of  this  fair  gift  in  me  is  wanting, 
And  so  my  patent  back  again  is  swerving. 
Thyself  thou  gav'st,  thy  own  worth  then  not  knowing 
Or  me,  to  whom  thou  gav'st  it,  else  mistaking ; 
So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprision  growing, 
Comes  home  again,  on  better  judgment  making. 
Thus  have  I  had  thee,  as  a  dream  doth  flatter, 
In  sleep  a  king,  but  waking  no  such  matter. 

LXXXVIII. 
When  thou  shalt  be  dispos'd  to  set  me  light. 
And  place  my  merit  in  the  eye  of  scorn, 
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Upon  thy  side  against  myself  I'll  fight, 

And  prove  thee  virtuous,  though  thou  art  forsworn. 

With  mine  own  weakness  being  best  acquainted, 

Upon  thy  part  I  can  set  down  a  story 

Of  faults  conceal'd,  wherein  I  am  attainted  ; 

That  thou,  in  losing  me,  shalt  win  much  glory  : 

And  I  by  this  will  be  a  gainer  too  ; 

For  bending  all  my  loving  thoughts  on  thee, 

The  injuries  that  to  myself  I  do. 

Doing  thee  vantage,  double-vantage  me. 
Such  is  my  love,  to  thee  I  so  belong. 
That  for  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all  wrong. 

LXXXIX. 

Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault. 
And  1  will  comment  upon  that  offense : 
Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  will  halt, 
Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defense. 
Thou  canst  not,  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  ill, 
To  set  a  form  upon  desired  change. 
As  I'll  myself  disgrace  :  knowing  thy  will, 
I  will  acquaintance  strangle,  and  look  strange  ; 
Be  absent  from  thy  walks  ;  and  in  my  tongue 
Thy  sweet-beloved  name  no  more  shall  dwell. 
Lest  I,  too  much  profane,  should  do  it  wrong, 
And  haply  of  our  old  acquaintance  tell. 
For  thee,  against  myself  I'll  vow  debate, 
For  I  must  ne'er  love  him  whom  thou  dost  hate. 

XC. 

Then  hate  me  when  thou  wilt ;  if  ever,  now; 

Now,  while  the  world  is  bent  ni)-  deeds  to  cross. 

Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow. 

And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after-loss : 

Ah,  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  scap'd  this  sorrow, 

Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquer'd  woe ; 

Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow. 

To  linger  out  a  purpos'd  overthrow. 

If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last. 

When  other  petty  griefs  have  done  their  spite, 

But  in  the  onset  come  :  so  shall  I  taste 

At  first  the  very  worst  of  fortune's  might  ; 
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And  other  strains  of  woe,  which  now  seem  woe, 
Compar'd  with  loss  of  thee  will  not  seem  so, 

XCI. 

Some  glory  in  their  birth,  some  in  their  skill, 
Some  in  their  wealth,  some  in  their  bodies'  force ; 
Some  in  their  garments,  though  new-fangled  ill ; 
Some  in  their  hawks  and  hounds,  some  in  their  horse ; 
And  every  humor  hath  his  adjunct  pleasure, 
Wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest : 
But  these  particulars  are  not  my  measure ; 
All  these  I  better  in  one  general  best. 
Thy  love  is  better  than  high  birth  to  me, 
Richer  than  wealth,  prouder  than  garments'  cost, 
Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be  ; 
And  having  thee,  of  all  men's  pride  I  boast: 
Wretched  in  this  alone,  that  thou  mayst  take 
All  this  away,  and  me  most  wretched  make. 

XCII. 

But  do  thy  worst  to  steal  thyself  away, 

For  term  of  life  thou  art  assured  mine  ; 

And  life  no  longer  than  thy  love  will  stay. 

For  it  depends  upon  that  love  of  thine. 

Then  need  I  not  to  fear  the  worst  of  wrongs. 

When  in  the  least  of  them  my  life  hath  end. 

I  see  a  better  state  to  me  belongs 

Than  that  which  on  thy  humor  doth  depend : 

Thou  canst  not  vex  me  with  inconstant  mind, 

Since  that  my  life  on  thy  revolt  doth  lie. 

O,  what  a  happy  title  do  I  find, 

Happy  to  have  thy  love,  happy  to  die  ! 

But  what's  so  blessed-fair  that  fears  no  blot } 
Thou  mayst  be  false,  and  yet  I  know  it  not : 

XCIII. 

So  shall  I  live,  supposing  thou  art  true, 
Like  a  deceived  husband  ;  so  love's  face 
May  still  seem  love  to  me,  though  alter'd  new ; 
Thy  looks  with  me,  thy  heart  in  other  place  : 
For  there  can  live  no  hatred  in  thine  eye. 
Therefore  in  that  I  cannot  know  thy  change. 
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In  many's  looks  the  false  heart's  history 
Is  writ  in  moods  and  frowns  and  wrinkles  strange; 
But  heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree 
That  in  thy  face  sweet  love  should  ever  dwell  ; 
Whate'er  thy  thoughts  or  thy  heart's  workings  be, 
Thy  looks  should  nothing  thence  but  sweetness  tell. 
How  like  Eve's  apple  doth  thy  beauty  grow, 
If  thy  sweet  virtue  answer  not  thy  show  ! 

XCIV. 
They  that  have  power  to  hurt  and  will  do  none. 
That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  show, 
Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone. 
Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow  ; 
They  rightly  do  inherit  heaven's  graces. 
And  husband  nature's  riches  from  expense  ; 
They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  faces, 
Others  but  stewards  of  their  excellence. 
The  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet, 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die  ; 
But  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet. 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity  : 

For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds  ; 

Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds. 

XCV. 

How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the  shame 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose. 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name  ! 
O,  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins  inclose  ! 
That  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of  thy  days. 
Making  lascivious  comment  on  thy  sport. 
Cannot  dispraise  but  in  a  kind  of  praise; 
Naming  thy  name  blesses  an  ill  report. 
O,  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got 
Which  for  their  hal)itation  chose  out  thee. 
Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot. 
And  all  things  turn  to  fair  that  eyes  can  see  ! 

Take  heed,  dear  heart,  of  this  large  privilege; 

The  hardest  knife  ill-us'd  doth  lose  his  edge. 

XCVI. 
Some  say,  thy  fault  is  youth,  some  wantonness; 
Some  say,  thy. grace  is  youth  and  gentle  sport ; 
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Both  grace  and  faults  are  lov'd  of  more  and  less : 
Thou  mak'st  faults  graces  that  to  thee  resort. 
As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 
The  basest  jewel  will  be  well  esteem'd, 
So  are  those  errors  that  in  thee  are  seen 
To  truths  translated,  and  for  true  things  deem'd. 
How  many  lambs  might  the  stern  wolf  betray, 
If  like  a  lamb  he  could  his  looks  translate  ! 
How  many  gazers  mightst  thou  lead  away, 
If  thou  wouldst  use  the  strength  of  all  thy  state! 
But  do  not  so  ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort, 
As  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

XCVII. 

How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 
From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fieeting  year! 
What  freezings  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days  seen  ! 
What  old  December's  bareness  every  where ! 
And  yet  this  time  remov'd  was  summer's  time; 
The  teeming  autumn,  big  with  rich  increase, 
Bearing  the  wanton  burden  of  the  prime, 
Like  widow'd  wombs  after  their  lords'  decease : 
Yet  this  abundant  issue  seem'd  to  me 
But  hope  of  orphans  and  unfather'd  fruit ; 
For  summer  and  his  pleasures  wait  on  thee. 
And,  thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute; 
Or,  if  they  sing,  'tis  with  so  dull  a  cheer. 
That  leaves  look  pale,  dreading  the  winter's  near. 

xcvni. 

From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring. 

When  proud-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  trim, 

Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing. 

That  heavy  Saturn  laugh'd  and  leap'd  with  him. 

Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 

Of  different  flowers  in  odor  and  in  hue. 

Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell. 

Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew; 

Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lily's  white, 

Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 

They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight. 

Drawn  after  you, —  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
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Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away, 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play : 

XCIX. 

The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide  :  — 
Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that  smells, 
If  not  from  my  love's  breath  ?     The  purple  pride 
Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells 
In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly  dy'd. 
The  lily  I  condemned  for  thy  hand  ; 
And  buds  of  marjoram  had  stol'n  thy  hair: 
The  roses  fearfully  on  thorns  did  stand, 
One  blushing  shame,  another  white  despair; 
A  third,  nor  red  nor  white,  had  stol'n  of  both, 
And  to  his  robbery  had  annex'd  thy  breath ; 
But,  for  his  theft,  in  pride  of  all  his  growth 
A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  death. 
More  flowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  see 
But  sweet  or  color  it  had  stol'n  from  thee. 

C. 

Where  art  thou.  Muse,  that  thou  forgett'st  so  long 
To  speak  of  that  which  gives  thee  all  thy  might? 
Spend'st  thou  thy  fury  on  some  worthless  song, 
Darkening  thy  power  to  lend  base  sul)jects  light  .^ 
Return,  forgetful  Muse,  and  straight  redeem 
In  gentle  numbers  time  so  idly  spent ; 
Sing  to  the  ear  that  doth  thy  lays  esteem. 
And  gives  thy  pen  both  skill  and  argument. 
Rise,  resty  Muse,  my  love's  sweet  face  sur\^ey. 
If  Time  have  any  wrinkle  graven  there ; 
If  any,  be  a  satire  to  decay. 
And  make  Time's  spoils  despised  every  where. 

Give  my  love  fame  faster  than  Time  wastes  life ; 

So  thou  prevent'st  his  scythe  and  crooked  knife. 

CI. 

O  truant  Muse,  what  shall  be  thy  amends 
For  thy  neglect  of  truth  in  beauty  dy'd  .-* 
Both  truth  and  beauty  on  my  love  depends; 
So  dost  thou  too,  and  therein  dignified. 
.Make  answer.  Muse :  wilt  thou  not  haply  .say, 
"  Truth  needs  no  color,  with  his  color  fix'd  ; 
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Beauty  no  pencil,  beauty's  truth  to  lay; 

But  best  is  best,  if  never  intermix'd"  ? 

Because  he  needs  no  praise,  wilt  thou  be  dumb  ? 

Excuse  not  silence  so  :  for  't  lies  in  thee 

To  make  him  much  outlive  a  gilded  tomb, 

And  to  be  prais'd  of  ages  yet  to  be. 

Then  do  thy  office,  Muse  ;  I  teach  thee  how 
To  make  him  seem  long  hence  as  he  shows  now. 

CII. 

My  love  is  strengthen'd,  though  more  weak  in  seeming; 
I  love  not  less,  though  less  the  show  appear : 
That  love  is  merchandiz'd  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  every  where. 
Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring, 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays ; 
As  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth  sing. 
And  stops  her  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days: 
Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 
Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  night. 
But  that  wild  music  burdens  every  bough, 
And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight. 
Therefore,  like  her,  I  sometime  hold  my  tongue, 
Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. 

cm. 

Alack,  what  poverty  my  Muse  brings  forth. 

That  having  such  a  scope  to  show  her  pride, 

The  argument,  all  l^are,  is  of  more  worth 

Than  when  it  hath  my  added  praise  beside ! 

O,  blame  me  not,  if  I  no  more  can  write ! 

Look  in  your  glass,  and  there  appears  a  face 

That  overgoes  my  blunt  invention  quite. 

Dulling  my  lines,  and  doing  me  disgrace. 

Were  it  not  sinful,  then,  striving  to  mend. 

To  mar  the  subject  that  before  was  well  ? 

For  to  no  other  pass  my  verses  tend 

Than  of  your  graces  and  your  gifts  to  tell ; 

And  more,  much  more,  than  in  my  verse  can  sit. 
Your  own  glass  shows  you  when  you  look  in  it. 

CIV. 
To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old, 
For  as  you  were  when  first  your  eye  I  ey'd, 
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Such  seems  your  beauty  still.     Three  winters'  cold 
Have  from  the  forests  shook  three  summers'  pride, 
Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn  turn'd 
In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen, 
Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  burn'd, 
Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh,  which  yet  are  green. 
Ah,  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial-hand. 
Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceiv'd  ; 
So  your  sweet  hue,  which  methinks  still  doth  stand, 
Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceiv'd  : 
For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  thou  age  unbred, — 
Ere  you  were  born  was  beauty's  summer  dead. 

CV. 

Let  not  my  love  be  call'd  idolatry, 

Nor  my  beloved  as  an  idol  show, 

Since  all  alike  my  songs  and  praises  be 

To  one,  of  one,  still  such,  and  ever  so. 

Kind  is  my  love  to-day,  to-morrow  kind. 

Still  constant  in  a  wondrous  excellence; 

Therefore  my  verse  to  constancy  conrtn'd. 

One  thing  expressing,  leaves  out  difference. 

Fair,  kind,  and  true,  is  all  my  argument, — 

Fair,  kind,  and  true,  varying  to  other  words; 

And  in  this  change  is  my  invention  spent. 

Three  themes  in  one,  which  wondrous  scope  affords. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  have  often  liv'd  alone. 
Which  three  till  now  never  kept  seat  in  one. 

CVI. 

When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights, 
And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme 
In  praise  of  ladies  dead  and  lovely  knights. 
Then,  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  best. 
Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 
I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  express'd 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 
So  all  their  praises  are  but  prophecies 
Of  this  our  time,  all  you  prefiguring  ; 
And,  for  they  look'd  but  with  divining  eyes, 
They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to  sing :  i 
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For  we,  which  now  behold  these  present  days. 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to  praise. 

CVII. 

Mot  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
3f  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come, 
3an  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  control, 
Duppos'd  as  forfeit  to  a  c6nfin'd  doom, 
rhe  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endur'd, 
\T\d  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage ; 
[ncertainties  now  crown  themselves  assur'd, 
A.nd  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Now  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  love  looks  fresh,  and  Death  to  me  subscribes. 
Since,  spite  of  him,  I'll  live  in  this  poor  rhyme, 
While  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  tribes  : 
And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument, 
When  tyrants'  crests  and  tombs  of  brass  are  spent. 

CVIII. 

What's  in  the  brain,  that  ink  may  character. 

Which  hath  not  figur'd  to  thee  my  true  spirit? 

What's  new  to  speak,  what  new  to  register. 

That  may  express  my  love,  or  thy  dear  merit  ? 

Nothing,  sweet  boy  ;  but  yet,  like  prayers  divine, 

I  must  each  day  say  o'er  the  ver)'  same ; 

Counting  no  old  thing  old,  thou  mine,  I  thine. 

Even  as  when  first  I  hallow'd  thy  fair  name. 

So  that  eternal  love  in  love's  fresh  case 

Weighs  not  the  dust  and  injury  of  age. 

Nor  gives  to  necessary  wrinkles  place, 

But  makes  antiquity  for  aye  his  page  ; 
Finding  the  first  conceit  of  love  there  bred, 
Where  time  and  outward  form  would  show  it  dead. 

CIX. 
O,  never  say  that  I  was  false  of  heart, 
Though  absence  seem'd  my  flame  to  qualify. 
As  easy  might  I  from  myself  depart 
As  from  my  soul,  which  in  thy  breast  doth  lie : 
That  is  my  home  of  love  :  if  I  have  rang'd, 
Like  him  that  travels,  I  return  again  ; 
Just  to  the  time,  not  with  the  time  exchang'd, — 
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So  that  myself  bring  water  for  my  stain. 

Never  believe,  though  in  my  nature  reign'd 

All  frailties  that  besiege  all  kinds  of  blood, 

That  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stain'd. 

To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good ; 
For  nothing  this  wide  universe  1  call, 
Save  thou,  my  rose ;  in  it  thou  art  my  all. 

ex. 

Alas,  'tis  true  I  have  gone  here  and  there, 

And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view, 

Gor'd  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  most  dear, 

Made  old  offenses  of  affections  new  ; 

Most  true  it  is  that  I  have  look'd  on  truth 

Askance  and  strangely  :  but,  by  all  above, 

These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth, 

And  worse  essays  prov'd  thee  my  best  of  love. 

Now  all  is  done,  have  what  shall  have  no  end: 

Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 

On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  friend, 

A  god  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confin'd. 

Then  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the  best. 
Even  to  thy  pure  and  most  most  loving  breast. 

CXI. 

O,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide, 

The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds. 

That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 

Than  public  means  which  public  manners  breeds. 

Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand ; 

And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdu'd 

To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dver's  hand  : 

Pity  me,  then,  and  wish  I  were  renew'd  ; 

Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 

Potions  of  eisel  'gainst  my  strong  infection; 

No  bitterness  that  I   will  bitter  think, 

Nor  double  penance,  to  correct  correction. 
Pity  me,  then,  dear  friend,  and  I  assure  ye 
Even  that  your  pity  is  enough  to  cure  me. 

CXII. 

Your  love  and  pity  doth  th'  impression  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamp'd  upon  my  brow; 
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For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ill, 

So  you  o'er-green  my  bad,  my  good  allow? 

You  are  my  all-the-world,  and  I  must  strive 

To  know  my  shames  and  praises  from  your  tongue; 

None  else  to  me,  nor  I  to  none  alive. 

That  my  steel'd  sense'  or  changes  right  or  wrong. 

In  so  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care 

Of  others'  voices,  that  my  adder's  sense' 

To  critic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are. 

Mark  how  with  my  neglect  I  do  dispense  :  — 
You  are  so  strongly  in  my  purpose  bred, 
That  all  the  world  besides  methinks  they're  dead. 

CXIII. 

Since  I  left  you,  mine  eye  is  in  my  mind  ; 
And  that  which  governs  me  to  go  about 
Doth  part  his  function,  and  is  partly  blind. 
Seems  seeing,  but  effectually  is  out ; 
For  it  no  form  delivers  to  the  heart 
Of  bird,  of  flower,  or  shape,  which  it  doth  latch : 
Of  his  quick  objects  hath  the  mind  no  part. 
Nor  his  own  vision  holds  what  it  doth  catch  ; 
For  if  it  seethe  rud'st  or  gentlest  sight. 
The  most  sweet  favor  or  deformed 'st  creature, 
The  mountain  or  the  sea,  the  day  or  night. 
The  crow  or  dove,  it  shapes  them  to  your  feature  ; 
Incapable  of  more,  replete  with  you, 
My  most  true  mind  thus  maketh  mine  untrue. 

CXIV. 

Or  whether  doth  my  mind,  being  crown'd  with  you. 
Drink  up  the  monarch's  plague,  this  flattery? 
Or  whether  shall  I  say,  mine  eye  saith  true. 
And  that  your  love  taught  it  this  alchemy. 
To  make  of  monsters  and  things  indigest 
Such  cherubins  as  your  sweet  self  resemble. 
Creating  every  bad  a  perfect  best. 
As  fast  as  objects  to  his  beams  assemble  ? 
O,  'tis  the  first ;  'tis  fla-ttery  in  my  seeing, 
lAnd  my  great  mind  most  kingly  drinks  it  up : 
iMine  eye  well  knows  what  with  his  gust  is  'gracing, 
|And  to  his  palate  doth  prepare  the  cup  : 
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If  it  be  poison'd,  'tis  the  lesser  sin 

That  mine  eye  loves  it,  and  doth  first  beg^n. 

cxv. 

Those  lines  that  I  before  have  writ  do  lie, 
Even  those  that  said  I  could  not  love  you  dearer : 
Yet  then  my  judgment  knew  no  reason  why 
My  most  full  flame  should  afterwards  burn  clearer. 
But  reckoning  Time,  whose  million'd  accidents 
Creep  in  'twixt  vows,  and  change  decrees  of  kings, 
Tan  sacred  beauty,  blunt  the  sharp'st  intents. 
Divert  strong  minds  to  the  course  of  altering  things  ; 
Alas,  why,  fearing  of  Time's  tyranny, 
Might  I  not  then  say,  "  Now  I  love  you  best," 
When  I  was  certain  o'er  incertainty. 
Crowning  the  present,  doubting  of  the  rest  ? 
Love  is  a  babe;  then  might  I  not  say  so. 
To  give  full  growth  to  that  which  still  doth  grow  ? 

CXVI. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 

Admit  impediments.     Love  is  not  love 

Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove  : 

O,  no !  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark. 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken ; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 

Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken. 

Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come  ; 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks. 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  prov'd, 

I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  lov'd. 

CXMI. 

Accuse  me  thus  :  —  that  I  have  scanted  all 
Wherein  I  should  your  great  deserts  repay ; 
Forgot  upon  your  dearest  love  to  call, 
Whereto  all  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day  ; 
That  I  have  frequent  been  with  unknown  minds. 
And  given  to  time  your  own  dear-purchas'd  right ; 
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That  I  havt  hoisted  sail  to  all  the  winds 
Which  should  transport  me  farthest  from  your  sight. 
Book  both  my  willfulness  and  errors  down 
And  on  just  proof  surmise  accumulate  ; 
Bring  me  within  the  level  of  your  frown, 
But  shoot  not  at  me  in  your  waken'd  hate ; 
Since  my  appeal  says  I  did  strive  to  prove 
The  constancy  and  virtue  of  your  love. 

CXVIII. 
Like  as,  to  make  our  appetites  more  keen, 
With  eager  compounds  we  our  palate  urge  ; 
As,  to  prevent  our  maladies  unseen. 
We' sicken  to  shun  sickness  when  we  purge; 
Even  so,  being  full  of  your  ne'er-cloying  sweetness. 
To  bitter  sauces  did  I  frame  my  feeding; 
And,  sick  of  welfare,  found  a  kind  of  meetness 
To  be  diseas'd,  ere  that  there  was  true  needing. 
Thus  policy  in  love,  t'  anticipate 
The  ills  that  were  not,  grew  to  faults  asfeur'd, 
And  brought  to  medicine  a  healthful  state, 
Which,  rank  of  goodness,  would  by  ill  be  cur'd  : 
But  thence  I  learn,  and  find  the  lesson  true, 
Drugs  poison  him  that  so  fell  sick  of  you. 

CXIX. 

What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  Siren  tears, 
Distill'd  from  limbecks  foul  as  hell  within. 
Applying  fears  to  hopes,  and  hopes  to  fears, 
Still  losing  when  I  saw  myself  to  win  ! 
What  wretched  errors  hath  my  heart  committed, 
Whilst  it  hath  thought  itself  so  blessed  never  ! 
How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been  fitted, 
In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever! 
O  benefit  of  ill !  now  I  find  true 
That  better  is  by  evil  still  made  better; 
And  ruin'd  love,  when  it  is  built  anew. 
Grows  fairer  than  at  first,  more  strong,  far  greater. 
So  I  return  rebuk'd  to  my  content. 
And  gain  by  ill  thrice  more  than  I  have  spent. 

cxx. 

That  you  were  once  unkind  befriends  me  now. 
And  for  that  sorrow  which  I  then  did  feel 
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Needs  must  I  under  my  transgression  bow, 
Unless  my  nerves  were  brass  or  hammer'd  steel, 
For  if  you  were  by  my  unkindness  shaken, 
As  I  by  yours,  you've  pass'd  a  hell  of  time ; 
And  I,  a  tyrant,  have  no  leisure  taken 
To  weigh  how  once  I  suffer'd  in  your  crime. 
O,  that  our  night  of  woe  might  have  remember'd 
My  deepest  sense,  how  hard  true  sorrow  hits, 
And  soon  to  you,  as  vou  to  me  then,  tender'd 
The  humble  salve  which  wounded  bosoms  fits  ! 

But  that  your  trespass  now  becomes  a  fee  ; 

Mine  ransoms  yours,  and  yours  must  ransom  me. 

CXXI. 

'Tis  better  to  be  vile  than  vile-esteem 'd. 
When  not  to  be  receives  reproach  of  being; 
And  the  just  pleasure  lost,  which  is  so  deem'd 
Not  by  our  feeling,  but  by  others'  seeing : 
For  why  should  others'  false-adulterate  eyes 
Give  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood  ? 
Or  on  my  frailties  why  are  frailer  spies, 
Which  in  their  wills  count  bad  what  I  think  good  ? 
No, —  I  am  that  I  am  ;  and  they  that  level 
At  my  abuses  reckon  up  their  own  : 
I  may  be  straight,  though  they  themselves  be  bevel ; 
By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must  not  be  shown  ; 
Unless  this  general  evil  they  maintain, — 
All  men  are  bad,  and  in  their  badness  reign. 

CXXII. 

Thy  gift,  thy  tables,  are  within  my  brain 
Full  character'd  with  lasting  memory, 
Which  shall  above  that  idle  rank  remain, 
Beyond  all  date,  even  to  eternity  : 
Or,  at  the  least,  so  long  as  brain  and  heart 
Have  faculty  by  nature  to  subsist ; 
Till  each  to  raz'd  oblivion  yield  his  part 
Of  thee,  thy  record  never  can  be  miss'd. 
That  poor  retention  could  not  so  much  hold. 
Nor  need  I  tallies  thy  dear  love  to  score  ; 
Therefore  to  give  them  from  me  was  I  bold, 
To  trust  those  tables  that  receive  thee  more : 
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To  keep  an  adjunct  to  remember  thee 
Were  to  import  forgetfulness  in  ine. 

CXXIII. 

No,  Time,  thou  shalt  not  boast  that  I  do  change  : 
Thy  pyramids  built  up  with  newer  might 
To  me  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  strange  ; 
They  are  but  dressings  of  a  former  sight. 
Our  dates  are  brief,  and  therefore  we  admire 
What  thou  dost  foist  upon  us  that  is  old  ; 
And  rather  make  them  born  to  our  desire 
Than  think  that  we  before  have  heard  them  told. 
Thy  registers  and  thee  I  both  defy. 
Not  wondering  at  the  present  nor  the  past ; 
For  thy  records  and  what  we  see  do  lie, 
Made  more  or  less  by  thy  continual  haste. 
This  I  do  vow,  and  this  shall  ever  be, 
1  will  be  true,  despite  thy  scythe  and  thee. 

CXXIV. 

If  my  dear  love  were  but  the  child  of  state. 
It  might  for  Fortune's  bastard  be  unfather'd, 
As  subject  to  Time's  love  or  to  Time's  hate. 
Weeds  among  weeds,  or  flowers  with  flowers  gather'd. 
No,  it  was  builded  far  from  accident ; 
It  suffers  not  in  smiling  pomp,  nor  falls 
Under  the  blow  of  thralled  discontent, 
Whereto  th'  inviting  time  our  fashion  calls  : 
It  fears  not  policy,  that  heretic. 
Which  works  on  leases  of  short-number'd  hours. 
But  all  alone  stands  hugely  politic. 
That  it  nor  grows  with  heat  nor  drowns  with  showers. 
To  this  I  witness  call  the  fools  of  time, 
Which  die  for  goodness,  who  have  liv'd  for  crime. 

cxxv. 

W^ere  't  aught  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy, 

With  my  extern  the  outward  honoring, 

Or  laid  great  bases  for  eternity, 

\\'hich  prove  more  short  than  waste  or  mining? 

Have  I  not  seen  dwellers  on  form  and  favor 

Lose  all,  and  more,  by  paying  too  much  rent, 
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For  compound  sweet  foregoing  simple  savor. 
Pitiful  tlirivers,  in  their  gazing  spent  ? 
No,  let  me  be  obsequious  in  thy  heart, 
And  take  thou  my  oblation,  poor  but  free, 
Which  is  not  mix'd  with  seconds,  knows  no  art. 
But  mutual  render,  only  me  for  thee. 

Hence,  thou  suborn'd  informer !  a  true  soul 
When  most  impeach'd  stands  least  in  thy  control. 

CXXVI. 

O  thou,  my  lovely  boy,  who  in  thy  power 
Dost  hold  Time's  fickle  glass,  his  sickle,  hour; 
Who  hast  by  waning  grown,  and  therein  show'st 
Thy  lovers  withering,  as  thy  sweet  self  grow'st ; 
If  Nature,  sovereign  mistress  over  wrack. 
As  thou  goest  onwards,  still  will  pluck  thee  back, 
She  keeps  thee  to  this  purpose,  that  her  skill 
May  time  disgrace,  and  wretched  minutes  kill. 
Yet  fear  her,  O  thou  minion  of  her  pleasure  I 
She  may  detain,  but  not  still  keep,  her  treasure  : 

Her  audit,  though  delay'd,  answer'd  must  be. 

And  her  quietus  is  to  render  thee. 

cxxvn. 

In  the  old  age  black  was  not  counted  fair. 
Or  if  it  were,  it  bore  not  beauty's  name ; 
But  now  is  black  beauty's  successive  heir, 
And  beauty  slander'd  with  a  bastard  shame  : 
For  since  each  hand  hath  put  on  nature's  power. 
Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false-borrow'd  face, 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  bower. 
But  is  profan'd,  if  not  liv^es  in  disgrace. 
Therefore  my  mistress'  eyes  are  raven  black ; 
Her  eyes  so  suited,  as  they  mourners  seem 
At  such  who,  not  born  fair,  no  beauty  lack, 
Slandering  creation  with  a  false  esteem  : 
Yet  so  they  mourn,  becoming  of  their  woe, 
That  every  tongue  says  beauty  should  look  so. 

CXXVIII. 

How  oft,  when  thou,  my  music,  music  play'st, 
Upon  that  blessed  wood  whose  motion  sounds 
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With  thy  sweet  fingers,  when  thou  gently  sway'st 
The  wiry  concord  that  mine  ear  confounds, 
Do  I  envy  those  jacks  that  nimble  leap 
To  kiss  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand. 
Whilst  my  poor  lips,  which  should  that  harvest  reap. 
At  the  wood's  boldness  by  thee  blushing  stand  ! 
To  be  so  tickled,  they  would  change  their  state 
And  situation  with  those  dancing  chips, 
O'er  whom  thy  fingers  walk  with  gentle  gait. 
Making  dead  wood  more  bless'd  than  living  lips. 
Since  saucy  jacks  so  happy  are  in  this, 
Give  them  thy  fingers,  me  thy  lips  to  kiss. 

CXXIX. 

Th'  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame 

Is  lust  in  action  ;  and  till  action,  lust 

Is  perjur'd,  murderous,  bloody,  full  of  blame, 

Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust; 

Enjoy 'd  no  sooner  but  despised  straight ; 

Past  reason  hunted  ;  and  no  sooner  had, 

Past  reason  hated,  as  a  swallow'd  bait, 

On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  taker  mad  : 

Mad  in  pursuit,  and  in  possession  so  ; 

Had,  having,  and  in  quest  to  have,  extreme ; 

A  bliss  in  proof, —  and  prov'd  a  very  woe  ; 

Before,  a  joy  propos'd  ;  behind,  a  dream. 

All  this  the  world  well  knows ;  yet  none  knows  well 
To  shun  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this  hell. 

cxxx. 

My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun , 

Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red  : 

If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun ; 

If  hairs  be  wires,  black  wires  grow  orj  her  head. 

I  have  seen  roses  damask'd,  red  and  white. 

But  no  such  roses  see  I  in  her  cheeks  ; 

And  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight 

Than  in  the  breath  that  from  my  mistress  reeks.  *_. 

I  love  to  hear  her  speak, —  yet  well  I  know 

That  music  hath  a  far  more  pleasing  sound  : 

I  grant  I  never  saw  a  goddess  go, —  , 

My  mistress,  when  she  walks,  treads  on  the  ground.  '  '"' 
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And  yet,  i)y  heaven,  I  think  my  love  as  rare 
As  any  she  belied  with  false  compare. 

CXXXI. 

Thou  art  as  tyrannous,  so  as  thou  art, 
As  those  whose  beauties  proudly  make  them  cruel ; 
For  well  thou  know'st  to  my  dear-doting  heart 
Thou  art  the  fairest  and  most  precious  jewel. 
Yet,  in  good  faith,  some  say  that  thee  behold. 
Thy  face  hath  not  the  power  to  make  love  g'roan : 
To  say  they  err  I  dare  not  be  so  bold, 
Although  I  swear  it  to  myself  alone. 
And,  to  be  sure  that  is  not  false  I  swear, 
A  thousand  groans,  but  thinking  on  thy  face, 
One  on  another's  neck,  do  witness  bear 
Thy  black  is  fairest  in  my  judgment's  place. 
In  nothing  art  thou  black  save  in  thy  deeds, 
And  thence  this  slander,  as  I  think,  proceeds, 

CXXXII. 

Thine  eyes  I  love,  and  they,  as  pitying  me, 

Knowing  thy  heart  torments  me  with  disdain, 

Have  put  on  black,  and  loving  mourners  be, 

Looking  with  pretty  ruth  upon  my  pain. 

And  truly  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven 

Better  becomes  the  gray  cheeks  of  the  east, 

Nor  that  full  star  that  ushers  in  the  even 

Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  solder  west, 

As  those  two  mourning  eyes  become  thy  face: 

O,  let  it,  then,  as  well  beseem  thy  heart 

To  mourn  for  me,  since  mourning  doth  thee  grace, 

And  suit  thy  pity  like  in  every  part. 

Then  will  I  swear  beauty  herself  is  black, 
And  all  they  foul  that  thy  complexion  lack. 

CXXXIII. 

Beshrew  that  heart  that  makes  my  heart  to  gronn 

For  that  deep  wound  it  gives  my  friend  and  me! 

Is't  not  enough  to  torture  me  alone. 

But  slave  to  slavery  my  .sweet'st  friend  must  be-* 

Me  from  mvself  thy  cruel  eye  hath  taken, 

And  my  next  self  thou  harder  hast  engross'd  : 
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Of  him,  myself,  and  thee,  I  am  forsaken ; 
A  torment  thrice  threefold  thus  to  be  cross'd. 
Prison  my  heart  in  thy  steel  bosom's  ward, 
But  then  my  friend's  heart  let  my  poor  heart  bail. 
Whoe'er  keeps  me,  let  my  heart  be  his  guard ; 
Thou  canst  not  then  use  rigor  in  my  gaol : 
And  yet  thou  wilt  ;  for  I,  being  pent  in  thee. 
Perforce  am  thine,  and  all  that  is  in  me. 

CXXXIV. 

So,  now  I  have  confess'd  that  he  is  thine, 
And  I  myself  am  mortgag'd  to  thy  will, 
Myself  I'll  forfeit,  so  that  other  mine 
Thou  wilt  restore,  to  be  my  comfort  still : 
But  thou  wilt  not,  nor  he  will  not  be  free. 
For  thou  art  covetous,  and  he  is  kind  ; 
He  learn'd  but,  surety-like,  to  write  for  me. 
Under  that  bond  that  him  as  fast  doth  bind. 
The  statute  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take, 
Thou  usurer,  that  putt'st  forth  all  to  use. 
And  sue  a  friend  came  debtor  for  my  sake ; 
So  him  I  lose  through  my  unkind  abuse. 

Him  have  I  lost  ;  thou  hast  both  him  and  me: 
He  pays  the  whole,  and  yet  am  I  not  free. 

cxxxv. 

"Whoever  hath  her  wish,  thou  hast  thy  Will, 
And  Will  to  boot,  and  JVill  in  overplus  ; 
More  than  enough  am  I  that  vex  thee  still. 
To  thy  sweet  will  making  addition  thus. 
Wilt  thou,  whose  will  is  large  and  spacious, 
Not  once  vouchsafe  to  hide  my  will  in  thine  } 
Shall  will  in  others  seem  right  gracious. 
And  in  my  will  no  fair  acceptance  shine  } 
The  sea,  all  water,  yet  receives  rain  still, 
And  in  abundance  addeth  to  his  store ; 
So  thou,  being  rich  in   Will,  add  to  thy  Will 
One  will  of  mine,  to  make  thy  large  JVill  more. 

Let  no  unkind,  no  fair  beseechers  kill  ; 

Think  all  but  one,  and  me  in  that  one  IV^ill. 

CXXXVI. 

If  thy  soul  check  thee  that  I  come  so  near, 
Swear  to  thy  blind  soul  that  I  was  thy   Will, 
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And  will,  thy  soul  knows,  is  admitted  there; 

Thus  far  for  love  my  love-suit,  sweet,  fultill. 

f-F/Z/will  fulfill  the  treasure  of  thy  love, 

Ay,  fill  it  full  with  wills,  and  my  will  one. 

In  things  of  great  receipt  with  ease  we  prove 

Among  a  number  one  is  reckon'd  none: 

Then  in  the  number  let  me  pass  untold. 

Though  in  thy  stores'  account  I  one  must  be ; 

For  nothing  hold  me,  so  it  please  thee  hold 

That  nothing  me,  a  something,  sweet,  to  thee : 
Make  but  my  name  thy  love,  and  love  that  still. 
And  then  thou  lov'st  me, —  for  my  name  is  IViil. 

CXXXVII. 

Thou  blind  fool.  Love,  what  dost  thou  to  mine  eyes. 

That  they  behold,  and  see  not  what  they  see  ? 

They  know  what  beauty  is,  see  where  it  lies. 

Yet  what  the  best  is  take  the  worst  to  be. 

If  eyes,  corrupt  by  over-partial  looks, 

Be  anchor'd  in  the  bay  where  all  men  ride. 

Why  of  eyes'  falsehood  hast  thou  forged  hooks. 

Whereto  the  judgment  of  my  heart  is  tied? 

Why  should  my  heart  think  that  a  several  plot 

Which  my  heart  knows  the  wide  world's  common  place? 

Or  mine  eyes  seeing  this,  say  this  is  not, 

To  put  fair  truth  upon  so  foul  a  face  ? 

In  things  right-true  my  heart  and  eyes  have  err'd. 
And  to  this  false  plague  are  they  now  transferr'd. 

CXXXVIII. 

When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth, 

I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies. 

That  she  might  think  me  some  untutor'd  youth. 

Unlearned  in  the  world's  false  subtleties. 

Thus  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young. 

Although  she  knows  my  days  are  past  the  best. 

Simply  I  credit  her  false-speaking  tongue  ; 

On  both  sides  thus  is  sim])le  truth  supprest. 

But  wherefore  says  she  not  she  is  unjust? 

And  wherefore  say  not  I  that  I  am  old  ? 

O,  love's  best  habit  is  in  seeming  trust. 

And  age  in  love  loves  not  to  have  years  told  : 
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Therefore  I  lie  with  her  and  she  with  me. 
And  in  our  faults  by  lies  we  flatter'd  be. 

CXXXIX. 

O,  call  not  me  to  justify  the  wrong 
That  thy  unkindness  lays  upon  my  heart ; 
Wound  me  not  with  thine  eye,  but  with  thy  tongue; 
Use  power  with  power,  and  slay  me  not  by  art. 
Tell  me  thou  lov'st  elsewhere  ;  but  in  my  sight. 
Dear  heart,  forbear  to  glance  thine  eye  aside  : 
What  need'st  thou  wound  with  cunning,  when  thy  might 
Is  more  than  my  o'erpress'd  defense  can  bide.? 
Let  me  excuse  thee :  ah,  my  love  well  knows 
Her  pretty  looks  have  been  mine  enemies; 
And  therefore  from  my  face  she  turns  my  foes, 
That  they  elsewhere  might  dart  their  injuries: 
Yet  do  not  so  ;  but  since  I  am  near  slain. 
Kill  me  outright  with  looks,  and  rid  my  pain. 

CXL. 

Be  wise  as  thou  art  cruel ;  do  not  press 
My  tongue-tied  patience  with  too  much  disdain  ; 
Lest  sorrow  lend  me  words,  and  words  express 
The  manner  of  my  pity-wanting  pain. 
If  I  might  teach  thee  wit,  better  it  were. 
Though  not  to  love,  yet,  love,  to  tell  me  so;  — 
As  testy  sick  men,  when  their  deaths  be  near. 
No  news  but  health  from  their  physicians  know;  — 
For,  if  I  should  despair,  I  should  grow  mad, 
And  in  my  madness  might  speak  ill  of  thee : 
Now  this  ill-wresting  world  is  grown  so  bad, 
Mad  slanderers  by  mad  ears  believed  be. 

That  I  may  not  be  so,  nor  thou  belied. 

Bear  thine  eyes  straight,  though  thy  proud  heart  go  wide 

CXLI. 

In  faith,  I  do  not  love  thee  with  mine  eyes. 

For  they  in  thee  a  thousand  errors  note ; 

But  'tis  my  heart  that  loves  what  they  despise. 

Who,  in  despite  of  view,  is  pleas'd  to  dote ; 

Nor  are  mine  ears  with  thy  tongue's  tune  delighted ; 

Nor  tender  feeling,  to  base  touches  prone, 
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Nor  taste,  nor  smell,  desired  to  be  invited 
To  any  sensual  feast  with  thee  alone : 
But  my  five  wits  nor  my  five  senses  can 
Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee, 
Who  leaves  unsway'd  the  likeness  of  a  man, 
Thy  proud  heart's  slave  and  vassal  wretch  to  be 
Only  my  plague  thus  far  I  count  my  gain. 
That  she  that  makes  me  sin  awards  me  pain. 

CXLII. 

Love  is  my  sin,  and  thy  dear  virtue  hate, 
Hate  of  my  sin,  grounded  on  sinful  loving: 
O,  i)ut  with  mine  compare  thou  thine  own  state, 
And  thou  shalt  find  it  merits  not  reproving  ; 
Or,  if  it  do,  not  from  those  lips  of  thine, 
That  have  profan'd  their  scarlet  ornaments 
And  seal'd  false  bonds  of  love  as  oft  as  mine, 
Robb'd  others'  beds'  revenues  of  their  rents. 
Be  't  lawful  I  love  thee,  as  thou  lov'st  those 
Whom  thine  eyes  woo  as  mine  importune  thee  : 
Root  pity  in  thy  heart,  that,  when  it  grows, 
Thy  pity  may  deserve  to  pitied  be. 

If  thou  dost  seek  to  have  what  thou  dost  hide, 

By  self-example  mayst  thou  be  denied  ! 

CXLIII. 

Lo,  as  a  careful  housewife  runs  to  catch 
One  of  her  feather'd  creatures  broke  away, 
Sets  down  her  babe,  and  makes  all  swift  dispatch 
In  pursuit  of  the  thing  she  would  have  stay; 
Whilst  her  neglected  child  holds  her  in  chase, 
Cries  to  catch  her  whose  busy  care  is  bent 
To  follow  that  which  Hies  before  her  face, 
Not  prizing  her  poor  infant's  discontent  : 
.So  runn'st  thou  after  that  which  flies  from  thee. 
Whilst  I  thy  babe  chase  thee  afar  behind  ; 
But  if  thou  catch  thy  hope,  turn  back  to  me, 
And  play  the  mother's  part,  kiss  me,  be  kind  : 
So  will  I  pray  that  thou  mayst  have  thy   Will, 
If  thou  turn  back,  and  my  loud  crying  still. 

CXLIV. 
Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair, 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still: 
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The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair, 
The  worser  spirit  a  woman  color'd  ill. 
To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 
Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side, 
And  would  corrupt  my  saint  to  be  a  devil, 
Wooing  his  purity  with  her  foul  pride. 
And  whether  that  my  angel  be  turn'd  fiend 
Suspect  I  may,  yet  not  directly  tell ; 
But  being  both  from  me,  both  to  each  friend, 
I  guess  one  angel  in  another's  hell : 

Yet  this  shall  I  ne'er  know,  but  live  in  doubt, 
Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out. 

CXLV. 

Those  lips  that  Love's  own  hand  did  make 
Breath 'd  forth  the  sound  that  said  "  I  hate" 
To  me  that  languish 'd  for  her  sake  : 
But  when  she  saw  my  woeful  state. 
Straight  in  her  heart  did  mercy  come, 
Chiding  that  tongue  that  ever  sweet 
Was  us'd  in  giving  gentle  doom  ; 
And  taught  it  thus  anew  to  greet ; 
"  I  hate  "  she  alter'd  with  an  end. 
That  follow'd  it  as  gentle  day 
Doth  follow  night,  who,  like  a  fiend. 
From  heaven  to  hell  is  flown  away  ; 
"  I  hate  "  from  hate  away  she  threw, 
And  sav'd  my  life,  saying  —  "Not  you." 

CXLVI. 

Poor  soul,  the  center  of  my  sinful  earth, 
Fool'd  by  these  rebel  powers  that  thee  array. 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within  and  suffer  dearth. 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  } 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease, 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend.? 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess, 
Eat  up  thy  charge  ?  is  this  thy  body's  end  ? 
Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss, 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store; 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross  ; 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more  : 
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So  shalt  thou  feed  on  Death,  that  feeds  on  men, 
And  Death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dying-  then, 

CXLVII. 

My  love  is  as  a  fever,  longing  still 

For  that  which  longer  nurseth  the  disease ; 

Feeding  on  that  which  doth  preserve  the  ill, 

Th'  uncertain-sickly  appetite  to  please. 

My  reason,  the  physician  to  my  love, 

Angry  that  his  prescriptions  are  not  kept. 

Hath  left  me,  and  I  desperate  now  approve 

Desire  is  death,  which  physic  did  except. 

Past  cure  I  am,  now  reason  is  past  care, 

And  frantic-mad  with  evermore  unrest; 

My  thoughts  and  my  discourse  as  madmen's  are. 

At  random  from  the  truth  vainly  exjjress'd  ; 

For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair,  and  thought  thee  bright 
Who  art  as  black  as  hell,  as  dark  as  night. 

CXLVIII. 

O  me,  what  eyes  hath  Love  put  in  my  head. 
Which  have  no  correspondence  with  true  sight ! 
Or,  if  they  have,  where  is  my  judgment  fled. 
That  censures  falsely  what  they  see  aright } 
If  that  be  fair  whereon  my  false  eyes  dote. 
What  means  the  world  to  say  it  is  not  so  .'' 
If  it  be  not,  then  love  doth  well  denote 
Love's  eye  is  not  so  true  as  all  men's  no. 
How  can  it  ?     O,  how  can  Love's  eye  be  true, 
That  is  so  vex'd  with  watching  and  with  tears  ? 
No  marvel,  then,  though  I  mistake  my  view ; 
The  sun  itself  sees  not  till  heaven  clears. 

O  cunning  Love  !  with  tears  thou  keep'st  me  blind, 
Lest  eyes  well-seeing  thy  foul  faults  should  fmd. 

CXLIX. 

Canst  thou,  O  cruel  !  say  I  love  thee  not, 
When  I,  against  myself,  with  thee  partake? 
Do  I  not  think  on  thee,  when  I  forgot 
Am  of  myself,  all  tyrant,  for  thy  sake.'' 
Who  hateth  thee  that  I  do  call  my  friend  } 
On  whom  frown'st  thou  that  I  do  fawn  upon  ? 
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Nay,  if  thou  lour'st  on  me,  do  I  not  spend 
Revenge  upon  myself  with  present  moan  ? 
What  merit  do  I  in  myself  respect, 
That  is  so  proud  thy  service  to  despise, 
When  all  my  best  doth  worship  thy  defect. 
Commanded  by  the  motion  of  thine  eyes? 

But,  love,  hate  on,  for  now  I  know  thy  mind  ; 

Those  that  can  see  thou  lov'st,  and  I  am  blind. 

CL. 

O,  from  what  power  hast  thou  this  powerful  might 
With  insufficiency  my  heart  to  sway  ? 
To  make  me  give  the  lie  to  my  true  sight, 
And  swear  that  brightness  doth  not  grace  the  day  ? 
Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ill. 
That  in  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 
There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill. 
That,  in  my  mind,  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds  ? 
Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee  more, 
The  more  I  hear  and  see  just  cause  of  hate  ? 
O,  though  I  love  what  others  do  abhor. 
With  others  thou  shouldst  not  abhor  my  state : 
If  thy  unworthiness  rais'd  love  in  me. 
More  worthy  I  to  be  belov'd  by  thee. 

CLI. 

Love  is  too  young  to  know  what  conscience  is  ; 
Yet  who  knows  not  conscience  is  born  of  love  ? 
Then,  gentle  cheater,  urge  not  my  amiss, 
Lest  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  sweet  self  prove : 
For,  thou  betraying  me,  I  do  betray 
My  nobler  part  to  my  gross  body's  treason ; 
My  soul  doth  tell  my  body  that  he  may 
Triumph  in  love;  flesh  stays  no  farther  reason ; 
But,  rising  at  thy  name,  doth  point  out  thee 
As  his  triumphant  prize.     Proud  of  this  pride. 
He  is  contented  thy  poor  drudge  to  be. 
To  stand  in  thy  affairs,  fall  by  thy  side. 
No  want  of  conscience  hold  it  that  I  call 
Her  "  love  "  for  whose  dear  love  I  rise  and  fall. 

CLII. 
In  loving  thee  thou  know'st  I  am  forsworn. 
But  thou  art  twice  forsworn,  to  me  love  swearing; 
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In  act  thy  bed-vow  broke,  and  new  faith  torn, 
In  vowing  new  hate  after  new  love  bearing. 
But  why  of  two  oaths'  breach  do  I  accuse  thee, 
When  I  break  twenty?  I  am  perjur'd  most; 
For  all  my  vows  are  oaths  but  to  misuse  thee, 
And  all  my  honest  faith  in  thee  is  lost  : 
For  I  have  sworn  deep  oaths  of  thy  deep  kindness, 
Oaths  of  thy  love,  thy  truth,  thy  constancy  ; 
And,  to  enlighten  thee,  gave  eyes  to  blindness. 
Or  made  them  swear  against  the  thing  they  see ; 
For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair, —  more  perjur'd  I, 
To  swear,  against  the  truth,  so  foul  a  lie  ! 

CLIII. 

Cupid  laid  by  his  brand,  and  fell  asleep : 

A  maid  of  Dian's  this  advantage  found, 

And  his  love-kindling  fire  did  quickly  steep 

In  a  cold  valley-fountain  of  that  ground  ; 

Which  borrovv'd  from  this  holy  fire  of  Love 

A  dateless-lively  heat,  still  to  endure, 

And  grew  a  seething  bath,  which  yet  men  prove 

Against  strange  maladies  a  sovereign  cure. 

But  at  my  mistress'  eye  Love's  brand  new-fir'd. 

The  boy  for  trial  needs  would  touch  my  breast ; 

I,  sick  withal,  the  help  of  bath  desir'd. 

And  thither  hied,  a  sad  distemper'd  guest. 
But  found  no  cure  :  the  bath  for  my  help  lies 
Where  Cupid  got  new  fire, —  my  mistress'  eyes. 

CLIV. 

The  little  Love-god  lying  once  asleep 
Laid  by  his  side  his  heart-inflaming  brand. 
Whilst  many  nymphs  that  vow'd  chaste  life  to  keep 
Came  tripping  by:  but  in  her  maiden  hand 
The  fairest  votary  took  up  that  fire 
Which  many  legions  of  true  hearts  had  warm'd  ; 
And  so  the  general  of  hot  desire 
Was  sleeping  by  a  virgin  hand  disarm'd. 
This  brand  she  quenched  in  a  cool  well  by. 
Which  from  Love's  fire  took  heat  perpetual, 
Growing  a  bath  and  healthful  remedy 
For  men  diseas'd  ;  but  I,  my  mistress'  thrall, 
Came  there  for  cure,  and  this  by  that  I  prove. 
Love's  fire  heats  water,  water  cools  not  love. 
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RIGHT  HONORABLE   HENRY  WRIOTHESLY, 

EARL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON,  AND    BARON  OF  TICHFIELD. 

The  love  I  dedicate  to  your  lordship  is  without  end  ;  whereof 
this  pamphlet,  without  beginning,  is  but  a  superfluous  moiety. 
The  warrant  I  have  of  your  honorable  disposition,  not  the 
worth  of  my  untutored  lines,  makes  it  assured  of  acceptance. 
What  I  have  done  is  yours  ;  what  I  have  to  do  is  yours  ;  being 
part  in  all  I  have,  devoted  yours.  Were  my  worth  greater,  my 
duty  would  show  greater  ;  meantime,  as  it  is,  it  is  bound  to 
your  lordship,  to  whom  I  wish  long  life,  .^till  lengthened  with 
all  happiness. 

Your  lordship's  in  all  duty, 

William  Shakespeare. 


From  the  besieged  Ardea  all  in  post, 
Borne  by  the  trustless  wings  of  false  desire. 
Lust-breathed  Tarquin  leaves  the  Roman  host. 
And  to  Coliatium  bears  the  lightless  fire 
Which,  in  pale  embers  hid,  lurks  to  aspire 
And  girdle  with  embracing  flames  the  waist 
Of  Collatine's  fair  love,  Lucrece  the  chaste. 

Haply  that  name  of  "  chaste  "  unhappily  set 
This  bateless  edge  on  his  keen  appetite  ; 
When  Collatine  unwisely  did  not  let 
To  praise  the  clear  unmatched  red  and  white 
Which  triumph'd  in  that  sky  of  his  delight. 

Where  mortal  stars,  as  bright  as  heaven's  beauties. 
With  pure  aspects  did  him  peculiar  duties. 
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For  he  the  night  before,  in  Tarquin's  tent, 

Unlock'd  the  treasure  of  his  happy  state ; 

What  priceless  weakh  the  heavens  had  him  lent 

In  the  possession  of  his  beauteous  mate  ; 

Reckoning  his  fortune  at  such  high-proud  rate, 
That  kings  might  be  espoused  to  more  fame, 
But  king  nor  peer  to  such  a  peerless  dame. 

O  happiness  enjoy 'd  but  of  a  few  ! 

And,  if  possess'd,  as  soon  decay'd  and  done 

As  is  the  morning's  silver-melting  dew 

Against  the  golden  splendor  of  the  sun  ! 

An  expir'd  date,  cancel'd  ere  well  begun  : 
Honor  and  beauty,  in  the  owner's  arms. 
Are  weakly  fortress'd  from  a  world  of  harms. 

Beauty  itself  doth  of  itself  persuade 

The  eyes  of  men  without  an  orator; 

What  needeth,  then,  apologies  be  made. 

To  set  forth  that  which  is  so  singular? 

Or  why  is  Collatine  the  publisher 

Of  that  rich  jewel  he  should  keep  unknown 
From  thievish  ears,  because  it  is  his  own  ? 

Perchance  his  boast  of  Lucrece'  sovereignty 

Suggested  this  proud  issue  of  a  king ; 

For  by  our  ears  our  hearts  oft  tainted  be: 

Perchance  that  envy  of  so  rich  a  thing, 

Braving  compare,  disdainfully  did  sting 

His  high-pitch'd  thoughts,  that  meaner  men  should  vauni 
That  golden  hap  which  their  superiors  want. 

But  some  untimely  thought  did  instigate 
His  all-too-timeless  speed,  if  none  of  those  : 
His  honor,  his  affairs,  his  friends,  his  state. 
Neglected  all,  with  swift  intent  he  goes 
To  quench  the  coal  which  in  his  liver  glows. 

O  rash-false  heat,  wrapp'd  in  repentant  cold. 
Thy  hasty  spring  still  blasts,  and  ne'er  grows  old  I 

When  at  Collatium  this  false  lord  arriv'd 
Well  was  he  welcom'd  by  the  Roman  dame. 
Within  whose  face  beauty  and  virtue  striv'd 
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Which  of  them  both  should  underprop  her  fame  : 
When  virtue  bragg'd,  beauty  would  blush  for  shame; 
When  beauty  boasted  blushes,  in  despite 
Virtue  would  stain  that  o'er  with  silver  white. 

But  beauty,  in  that  white  intituled, 
From  Venus'  doves  doth  challenge  that  fair  field : 
Then  virtue  claims  from  beauty  beauty's  red, 
Which  virtue  gave  the  golden  age  to  gild 
Their  silver  cheeks,  and  call'd  it  then  their  shield  ; 
Teaching  them  thus  to  use  it  in  the  fight, — 
When  shame  assail'd,  the  red  should  fence  the  white. 

This  heraldry  in  Lucrece'  face  was  seen, 

Argu'd  by  beauty's  red  and  virtue's  white  : 

Of  cither's  color  was  the  other  queen, 

Proving  from  world's  minority  their  right: 

Yet  their  ambition  makes  them  still  to  fight ; 
The  sovereignty  of  either  being  so  great. 
That  oft  they  interchange  each  other's  seat. 

This  silent  war  of  lilies  and  of  roses. 
Which  Tarquin  view'd  in  her  fair  face's  field, 
In  their  pure  ranks  his  traitor  eye  incloses  ; 
Where,  lest  between  them  both  it  should  be  kill'd, 
The  coward  captive  vanquished  doth  yield 

To  those  two  armies  that  would  let  him  go. 

Rather  than  triumph  in  so  false  a  foe. 

Now  thinks  he  that  her  husband's  shallow  tongue,— 
The  niggard  prodigal  that  prais'd  her  so, — 
In  that  high  task  hath  done  her  beauty  wrong. 
Which  far  exceeds  his  barren  skill  to  show  : 
Therefore  that  praise  which  Collatine  doth  owe 

Enchanted  Tarquin  answers  with  surmise. 

In  silent  wonder  of  still-gazing  eyes. 

This  earthly  saint,  adored  by  this  devil. 

Little  suspecteth  the  false  worshiper  ; 

For  unstain'd  thoughts  do  seldom  dream  on  evil ; 

Birds  never  lim'd  no  secret  bushes  fear: 

So  guiltless  she  securely  gives  good  cheer 
And  reverent  welcome  to  her  princely  guest. 
Whose  inward  ill  no  outward  harm  express'd: 
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For  that  he  color'd  with  his  high  estate, 

Hiding  base  sin  in  plaits  of  majesty  ; 

That  nothing  in  him  seem'd  inordinate, 

Save  sometime  too  much  wonder  of  his  eye. 

Which,  having  all,  all  could  not  satisfy  ; 
But,  poorly  rich,  so  wanteth  in  his  store, 
That,  cloy'd  with  much,  he  pineth  still  for  more. 

But  she,  that  never  cop'd  with  stranger  eyes. 
Could  pick  no  meaning  from  their  parling  looks. 
Nor  read  the  subtle-shining  secrecies 
Writ  in  the  glassy  margents  of  such  books  : 
She  touched  no  unknown  baits,  nor  fear'd  no  hooks; 
Nor  could  she  moralize  his  wanton  sight, 
More  than  his  eyes  were  open'd  to  the  light. 

He  stories  to  her  ears  her  husband's  fame, 

Won  in  the  fields  of  fruitful  Italy ; 

And  decks  with  praises  Collatine's  high  name. 

Made  glorious  by  his  manly  chivalry. 

With  bruised  arms  and  wreaths  of  victory : 

Her  joy  with  heav'd-up  hand  she  doth  express, 
And,  wordless,  so  greets  heaven  for  his  success. 

Far  from  the  purpose  of  his  coming  hither. 
He  makes  excuses  for  his  being  there: 
No  cloudy  show  of  stormy  blustering  weather 
Doth  yet  in  his  fair  welkin  once  appear; 
Till  sable  Night,  mother  of  Dread  and  Fear, 

Upon  the  world  dim  darkness  doth  display, 

And  in  her  vaulty  prison  stows  the  Day. 

For  then  is  Tarquin  brought  unto  his  bed. 
Intending  weariness  with  heavy  sprite  ; 
For,  after  supper,  long  he  questioned 
With  modest  Lucrece,  and  wore  out  the  night : 
Now  leaden  slumber  with  life's  strength  doth  fight  ; 
And  every  one  to  rest  themselves  betake. 
Save  thieves,  and  cares,  and  troubled  minds,  that  wake. 

As  one  of  which  doth  Tarquin  lie  revolving 
The  sundry  dangers  of  his  will's  obtaining; 
Yet  ever  to  obtain  his  will  revolving, 
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Though  weak-built  hopes  persuade  him  to  abstaining" : 
Despair  to  gain  doth  trattic  oft  for  gaining  ; 
And  when  great  treasure  is  the  meed  propos'd, 
Though  death  be  adjunct,  there's  no  death  suppos'd. 

Those  that  much  covet  are  with  gain  so  fond, 
That  what  they  have  not,  that  which  they  possess, 
They  scatter  and  unloose  it  from  their  bond. 
And  so,  by  hoping  more,  they  have  but  less  ; 
Or,  gaining  more,  the  profit  of  excess 
Is  but  to  surfeit,  and  such  griefs  sustain, 
That  they  prove  bankrupt  in  this  poor-rich  gain. 

The  aim  of  all  is  but  to  nurse  the  life 
With  honor,  wealth,  and  ease,  in  waning  age  ; 
And  in  this  aim  there  is  such  thwarting  strife, 
That  one  for  all,  or  all  for  one  we  gage  ; 
As  life  for  honor  in  fell  battle's  rage ; 

Honor  for  wealth  ;  and  oft  that  wealth  doth  cost 

The  death  of  all,  and  all  together  lost. 

So  that  in  venturing  ill  we  leave  to  be 

The  things  we  are  for  that  which  we  expect ; 

And  this  ambitious-foul  infirmity. 

In  having  much,  torments  us  with  defect 

Of  that  we  have :  so  then  we  do  neglect 

The  thing  we  have  ;  and,  all  for  want  of  wit, 
Make  something  nothing  by  augmenting  it. 

Such  hazard  now  must  doting  Tarquin  make. 

Pawning  his  honor  to  obtain  his  lust  ; 

And  for  himself  himself  he  must  forsake  : 

Then  where  is  truth,  if  there  be  no  self-trust? 

When  shall  he  think  to  find  a  stranger  just. 
When  he  himself  himself  confounds,  betrays 
To  slanderous  tongues  and  wretched  hateful  days  ? 

Now  stole  upon  the  time  the  dead  of  night. 
When  heavy  sleep  had  clos'd  up  mortal  eyes : 
No  comfortable  star  did  lend  his  light. 
No  noise  but  owls'  and  wolves'  death-boding  cries ; 
Now  serves  the  season  that  they  may  surprise 

The  silly  lambs  :  pure  thoughts  are  dead  and  still, 
While  lust  and  murder  wake  to  stain  and  kill. 
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And  now  this  lustful  lord  leap'd  from  his  bed, 
Throwing  his  mantle  rudely  o'er  his  arm  ; 
Is  madly  toss'd  between  desire  and  dread  ; 
Th'  one  sweetly  tiatters,  th'  other  feareth  harm; 
But  honest  fear,  bewitch'd  with  lust's  foul  charm, 

Doth  too-too  oft  betake  him  to  retire, 

Beaten  away  by  brain-sick  rude  desire. 

His  falchion  on  a  flint  he  softly  smiteth. 
That  from  the  cold  stone  sparks  of  fire  do  fly; 
Whereat  a  waxen  torch  forthwith  he  lighteth, 
Which  must  be  loadstar  to  his  lustful  eye  ; 
And  to  the  flame  thus  speaks  advisedly, 

"  As  from  this  cold  flint  I  enforc'd  this  fire. 

So  Lucrece  must  I  force  to  my  desire." 

Here  pale  with  fear  he  doth  premeditate 

The  dangers  of  his  loathsome  enterprise, 

And  in  his  inward  mind  he  doth  debate 

What  following  sorrow  may  on  this  arise  : 

Then  looking  scornfully,  he  doth  despise 
His  naked  armor  of  still-slaughter'd  lust, 
And  justly  thus  controls  his  thoughts  unjust : 

"  Fair  torch,  burn  out  thy  light,  and  lend  it  not 
To  darken  her  whose  light  excelleth  thine : 
And  die,  unhallow'd  thoughts,  before  you  blot 
With  your  uncleanness  that  which  is  divine; 
Offer  pure  incense  to  so  pure  a  shrine : 

Let  fair  humanity  abhor  the  deed 

That  spots  and  stains  love's  modest  snow-white  -weed 

"O  shame  to  knighthood  and  to  shining  arms! 
O  foul  dishonor  to  my  household's  grave! 
O  impious  act,  including  all  foul  harms ! 
A  martial  man  to  be  soft  fancy's  slave  ! 
True  valor  still  a  true  respect  should  have; 

Then  my  digression  is  so  vile,  so  base. 

That  it  will  live  engraven  in  my  face. 

"  Yea,  though  I  die,  the  scandal  will  sur\'ive. 
And  be  an  eye-sore  in  my  golden  coat  ; 
Some  loathsome  dash  the  herald  will  contrive, 
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To  cipher  me  how  fondly  I  did  dote  ; 

That  my  posterity,  sham'd  with  the  note, 
Shall  curse  my  bones,  and  hold  it  for  no  sin 
To  wish  that  I  their  father  had  not  bin. 

"  What  win  I,  if  I  gain  the  thing  I  seek  ? 

A  dream,  a  breath,  a  froth  of  fleeting  joy. 

Who  buys  a  minute's  mirth  to  wail  a  week? 

Or  sells  eternity  to  get  a  toy  } 

For  one  sweet  grape  who  will  the  vine  destroy  ? 
Or  what  fond  beggar,  but  to  touch  the  crown. 
Would  with  the  scepter  straight  be  strucken  down  ? 

"  If  Collatinus  dream  of  my  intent. 
Will  he  not  wake,  and  in  a  desperate  rage 
Post  hither,  this  vile  purpose  to  prevent  ? 
This  siege  that  hath  engirt  his  marriage, 
This  blur  to  youth,  this  sorrow  to  the  sage. 
This  dying  virtue,  this  surviving  shame, 
Whose  crime  will  bear  an  ever-during  blame? 

"  O,  what  excuse  can  my  invention  make. 
When  thou  shalt  charge  me  with  so  black  a  deed  ? 
Will  not  my  tongue  be  mute,  my  frail  joints  shake, 
Mine  eyes  forego  their  light,  my  false  heart  bleed  ? 
The  guilt  being  great,  the  fear  doth  still  e.xceed  ; 
And  extreme  fear  can  neither  fight  nor  fly, 
But  coward-like  with  trembling  terror  die. 

"  Had  Collatinus  kill'd  my  son  or  sire, 
Or  lain  in  ambush  to  betray  my  life. 
Or  were  he  not  my  dear  friend,  this  desire 
Might  have  excuse  to  work  upon  his  wife. 
As  in  revenge  or  quittal  of  such  strife  : 
But  as  he  is  my  kinsman,  my  dear  friend, 
The  shame  and  fault  finds  no  excuse  nor  end. 

"  Shameful  it  is  ;  — ay,  if  the  fact  be  known  : 
Hateful  it  is  ;  — there  is  no  hate  in  loving: 
I'll  beg  her  love  ;  —  but  she  is  not  her  own  : 
The  worst  is  but  denial  and  reproving : 
My  will  is  strong,  past  reason's  weak  removing. 
Who  fears  a  sentence  or  an  old  man's  saw 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe." 
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Thus,  graceless,  holds  he  disputation 
'Tween  frozen  conscience  and  hot-burning  will, 
And  with  good  thoughts  makes  dispensation, 
Urging  the  worser  sense  for  vantage  still  ; 
Which  in  a  moment  doth  confound  and  kill 
All  pure  effects,  and  doth  so  far  proceed. 
That  what  is  vile  shows  like  a  virtuous  deed. 

Quoth  he,  "  She  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand. 

And  gaz'd  for  tidings  in  my  eager  eyes. 

Fearing  some  hard  news  from  the  warlike  band. 

Where  her  beloved  Collatinus  lies. 

O,  how  her  fear  did  make  her  color  rise  ! 
First  red  as  roses  that  on  lawn  we  lay. 
Then  white  as  lawn,  the  roses  took  away. 

"  And  how  her  hand,  in  my  hand  being  lock'd, 

Forc'd  it  to  tremble  with  her  loyal  fear ! 

Which  struck  her  sad,  and  then  it  faster  rock'd, 

Until  her  husband's  welfare  she  did  hear; 

Whereat  she  smiled  with  so  sweet  a  cheer, 
That  had  Narcissus  seen  her  as  she  stood. 
Self-love  had  never  drown'd  him  in  the  flood. 

"  Why  hunt  I,  then,  for  color  or  excuses  ? 

All  orators  are  dumb  when  beauty  pleadeth  ; 

Poor  wretches  have  remorse  in  poor  abuses  ; 

Love  thrives  not  in  the  heart  that  shadows  dreadeth: 

Affection  is  my  captain,  and  he  leadeth  ; 
And  when  his  gaudy  banner  is  display 'd, 
The  coward  fights,  and  will  not  be  dismay 'd. 

"  Then,  childish  fear,  avaunt  !  debating,  die! 
Respect  and  reason,  wait  on  wrinkled  age ! 
My  heart  shall  never  countermand  mine  eye  : 
Sad  pause  and  deep  regard  beseem  the  sage; 
My  part  is  youth,  and  beats  these  from  the  stage  : 

Desire  my  pilot  is,  beauty  my  prize  ; 

Then  who  fears  sinking  where  such  treasure  lies  ?  " 

As  corn  o'ergrown  by  weeds,  so  heedful  fear 
Is  almost  chok'd  by  unresisted  lust. 
Always  he  steals  with  open  listening  ear, 
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Full  of  foul  hope  and  full  of  fond  mistrust  ; 

Both  which,  as  servitors  to  the  unjust, 

So  cross  him  with  their  opposite  persuasion, 
That  now  he  vows  a  league,  and  now  invasion. 

Within  his  thought  her  heavenly  image  sits. 
And  in  the  self-same  seat  sits  Collatine  : 
That  eye  which  looks  on  her  confounds  his  wits ; 
That  eye  which  him  beholds,  as  more  divine, 
Unto  a  view  so  false  will  not  incline  ; 

But  with  a  pure  appeal  seeks  to  the  heart, 
Which  once  corrupted  takes  the  worser  part ; 

And  therein  heartens  up  his  servile  powers. 
Who,  flatter'd  by  their  leader's  jocund  show. 
Stuff  up  his  lust,  as  minutes  till  up  hours  ; 
And  as  their  captain,  so  their  pride  doth  grow, 
Paying  more  slavish  tribute  than  they  owe. 
By  reprobate  desire  thus  madly  led. 
The  Roman  lord  marcheth  to  Lucrece'  bed. 

The  locks  between  her  chamber  and  his  will. 
Each  one  by  him  enforc'd,  retires  his  ward; 
But,  as  they  open,  they  all  rate  his  ill. 
Which  drives  the  creeping  thief  to  some  regard  : 
The  threshold  grates  the  door  to  have  him  heard; 

Night-wandering  weasels  shriek  to  see  him  there; 

They  fright  him,  yet  he  still  pursues  his  fear. 

As  each  unwilling  portal  yields  him  way. 
Through  little  vents  and  crannies  of  the  place 
The  wind  wars  with  his  torch  to  make  him  stay. 
And  blows  the  smoke  of  it  into  his  face. 
Extinguishing  his  conduct  in  this  case  ; 

But  his  hot  heart,  which  fond  desire  doth  scorch. 
Puffs  forth  another  wind  that  fires  the  torch  : 

And  being  lighted,  by  the  light  he  spies 

Lucretia's  glove,  wherein  her  needle  sticks  : 

lie  takes  it  from  the  rushes  where  it  lies, 

And  griping  it,  the  neeld  his  finger  pricks  ; 

As  who  should  say,  "  This  glove  to  wanton  tricks 

Is  not  inur'd  ;  return  again  in  haste  ; 

Thou  see'stour  mistress'  ornaments  are  chaste." 
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But  all  these  poor  forbiddings  could  not  stay  him ; 

He  in  the  worst  sense  construes  their  denial  : 

The  doors,  the  wind,  the  glove,  that  did  delay  him, 

He  takes  for  accidental  things  of  trial  ; 

Or  as  those  bars  which  stop  the  hourly  dial, 
Who  with  a  lingering  stay  his  course  doth  let. 
Till  every  minute  pays  the  hour  his  debt. 

"  So,  so,"  quoth  he,  "  these  lets  attend  the  time. 
Like  little  frosts  that  sometime  threat  the  spring, 
To  add  a  more  rejoicing  to  the  prime, 
And  give  the  sneaped  birds  more  cause  to  sing. 
Pain  pays  the  income  of  each  precious  thing ; 

Huge  rocks,  high  winds,  strong  pirates,  shelves  and 
sands. 

The  merchant  fears,  ere  rich  at  home  he  lands." 

Now  is  he  come  unto  the  chamber-door 
That  shuts  him  from  the  heaven  of  his  thought, 
Which  with  a  yielding  latch,  and  with  no  more. 
Hath  barr'd  him  from  the  blessed  thing  he  sought. 
So  from  himself  impiety  hath  wrought, 
That  for  his  prey  to  pray  he  doth  begin, 
As  if  the  heavens  should  countenance  his  sin. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  unfruitful  prayer, 
Having  solicited  th'  eternal  power 
That  his  foul  thoughts  might  compass  his  fair  fair, 
And  they  would  stand  auspicious  to  the  hour. 
Even  there  he  starts  :  —  quoth  he,  "  I  must  deflower: 
The  powers  to  whom  I  pray  abhor  this  fact. 
How  can  they,  then,  assist  me  in  the  act  } 

"  Then  Love  and  Fortune  be  my  gods,  my  guide ! 

My  will  is  back'd  with  resolution  : 

Thoughts  are  but  dreams  till  their  effects  be  tried  ; 

The  blackest  sin  is  clear'd  with  absolution  ; 

Against  love's  fire  fear"s  frost  hath  dissolution. 
The  eye  of  heaven  is  out,  and  misty  night 
Covers  the  shame  that  follows  sweet  delight." 

This  said,  his  guilty  hand  pluck'd  up  the  latch. 

And  with  his  knee  the  door  he  o])ens  wide. 

The  dove  sleeps  fast  that  this  night-owl  will  catch  ' 
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Thus  treason  works  ere  traitors  be  espied. 
Who  sees  the  lurking  serpent  steps  aside  ; 

But  she,  sound  sleeping-,  fearing  no  such  thing, 

Lies  at  the  mercy  of  his  mortal  sting. 

Into  the  chamber  wickedly  he  stalks, 

And  gazeth  on  her  yet-unstained  bed. 

The  curtains  being  close,  aI)out  he  walks, 

Rolling  his  greedy  eyeballs  in  his  head  : 

By  their  high  treason  is  his  heart  misled  ; 

Which  gives  the  watch-word  to  his  hand  full  soon 
To  draw  the  cloud  that  hides  the  silver  moon. 

Look,  as  the  fair  and  fiery-pointed  sun, 
Rushing  from  forth  a  cloud,  bereaves  our  sight ; 
Even  so,  the  curtain  drawn,  his  eyes  begun 
To  wink,  being  blinded  with  a  greater  light : 
Whether  it  is  that  she  reflects  so  bright. 

That  dazzleth  them,  or  else  some  shame  suppos'd ; 

But  blind  they  are,  and  keep  themselves  inclos'd. 

O,  had  they  in  that  darksome  prison  died ! 
Then  had  they  seen  the  period  of  their  ill ; 
Then  Collatine  again,  by  Lucrece'  side. 
In  his  clear  bed  might  have  reposed  still  : 
But  they  must  ope,  this  blessed  league  to  kill ; 
And  holy-thoughted  Lucrece  to  their  sight 
Must  sell  her  joy,  her  life,  her  world's  delight. 

Her  lily  hand  her  rosy  cheek  lies  under. 

Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss  ; 

Who,  therefore  angry,  seems  to  part  in  sunder, 

Swelling  on  either  side  to  want  his  bliss ; 

Between  whose  hills  her  head  entombed  is : 
Where,  like  a  virtuous  monument,  she  lies, 
To  be  admir'd  of  lewd  unhallow'd  eyes. 

Without  the  bed  her  other  fair  hand  was, 
On  the  green  coverlet ;  whose  perfect  white 
Show'd  like  an  April  daisy  on  the  grass, 
With  pearly  sweat,  resembling  dew  of  night. 
Her  eyes,  like  marigolds,  hath  sheath'd  their  light. 
And  canopied  in  darkness  sweetly  lay. 
Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day. 
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Her  hair,  like  golden  threads,  play'd  with  her  breath ; 

O  modest  wantons  !  wanton  modesty  ! 

Showing  life's  triumph  in  the  map  of  death. 

And  death's  dim  look  in  life's  mortality  : 

Each  in  her  sleep  themselves  so  beautify, 

As  if  between  them  twain  there  were  no  strife, 
But  that  life  liv'd  in  death,  and  death  in  life. 

Her  breasts,  like  ivory  globes  circled  with  blue, 

A  pair  of  maiden  worlds  unconcjuered, 

Save  of  their  lord  no  bearing  yoke  they  knew, 

And  him  by  oath  they  truly  honored. 

These  worlds  in  Tarquin  new  ambition  bi'ed ; 
Who,  like  a  foul  usurper,  went  about 
From  this  fair  throne  to  heave  the  owner  out. 

What  could  he  see  but  mightily  he  noted  .> 
What  did  he  note  but  strongly  he  desir'd.'' 
What  he  beheld,  on  that  he  firmly  doted. 
And  in  his  will  his  willful  eye  he  tir'd. 
With  more  than  admiration  he  admir'd 
Her  azure  veins,  her  alabaster  skin, 
Her  coral  lips,  her  snow-white  dimpled  chin. 

As  the  grim  lion  fawneth  o'er  his  prey, 

Sharp  hunger  by  the  conquest  satisfied, 

So  o'er  this  sleeping  soul  doth  Tarquin  stay, 

His  rage  of  lust  by  gazing  qualified  ; 

Slack'd,  not  suppress'd  ;  for  standing  by  her  side. 
His  eye,  which  late  this  mutiny  restrains, 
Unto  a  greater  uproar  tempts  his  veins : 

And  they,  like  straggling  slave  for  pillage  fighting, 
Obdurate  vassals  fell  exploits  effecting. 
In  bloody  death  and  ravishment  delighting. 
Nor  children's  tears  nor  mothers'  groans  respecting, 
Swell  in  their  pride,  the  onset  still  expecting; 
Anon  his  beating  heart,  alarum  striking, 
Gives  the  hot  charge,  and  bids  them  do  their  liking. 

His  drumming  heart  cheers  uj)  his  burning  eye. 
His  eye  commends  the  lending  to  his  hand; 
His  hand,  as  proud  of  such  a  dignity, 
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Smoking  with  pride,  march'd  on  to  make  his  stand 
On  her  bare  breast,  the  lieart  of  all  her  land  ; 

Whose  ranks  of  blue  veins,  as  his  hand  did  scale. 
Left  their  round  turrets  destitute  and  pale. 

They,  mustering  to  the  quiet  cabinet 
Where  their  dear  governess  and  lady  lies, 
Do  tell  her  she  is  dreadfully  beset. 
And  fright  her  with  confusion  of  their  cries : 
She,  much  amaz'd,  breaks  ope  her  lock'd-up  eyes. 
Who,  peeping  forth  this  tumult  to  behold. 
Are  by  his  fiaming  torch  dimm'd  and  controU'd. 

Imagine  her  as  one  in  dead  of  night 
From  forth  dull  sleep  by  dreadful  fancy  waking, 
That  thinks  she  hath  beheld  some  ghastly  sprite. 
Whose  grim  aspect  sets  every  joint  a-shaking  ; 
What  terror  'tis  !  but  she,  in  worser  taking. 
From  sleep  disturbed,  heedfully  doth  view 
The  sight  which  makes  supposed  terror  true. 

Wrapp'd  and  confounded  in  a  thousand  fears. 
Like  to  a  new-kill'd  bird  she  trembling  lies  ; 
She  dares  not  look  ;  yet,  winking,  there  appears 
Quick-shifting  antics,  ugly  in  her  eyes : 
Such  shadows  are  the  weak  brain's  forgeries  ; 
Who,  angry  that  the  eyes  tiy  from  their  lights, 
In  darkness  daunts  them  with  more  dreadful  sights. 

His  hand,  that  yet  remains  upon  her  breast, — 
Rude  ram,  to  batter  such  an  ivory  wall !  — 
May  feel  her  heart  —  poor  citizen  !  —  distress'd. 
Wounding  itself  to  death,  rise  up  and  fall, 
Beating  her  bulk,  that  his  hand  shakes  withal. 
This  moves  in  him  more  rage,  and  lesser  pity, 
To  make  the  breach,  and  enter  this  sweet  city. 

First,  like  a  trumpet,  doth  his  tongue  begin 
To  sound  a  parley  to  his  heartless  foe  ; 
Who  o'er  the  white  sheet  peers  her  whiter  chin. 
The  reason  of  this  rash  alarm  to  know. 
Which  he  by  dumb  demeanor  seeks  to  show; 

But  she  with  vehement  prayers  urgeth  still 

Under  what  color  he  commits  this  ill. 
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Thus  he  replies  :  "The  color  in  thy  face  — 
That  even  for  anger  makes  the  lily  pale, 
And  the  red  rose  blush  at  her  own  disgrace  — 
Shall  plead  for  me,  and  tell  my  loving  tale: 
Under  that  color  am  I  come  to  scale 
Thy  never-conquer'd  fort :  the  fault  is  thine. 
For  those  thine  eyes  betray  thee  unto  mine. 

"Thus  I  forestall  thee,  if  thou  mean  to  chide: 
Thy  beauty  hath  ensnar'd  thee  to  this  night, 
where  thou  with  patience  must  my  will  abide; 
My  will  that  marks  thee  for  my  earth's  delight, 
Which  I  to  conquer  sought  with  all  my  might ; 

But  as  reproof  and  reason  beat  it  dead. 

By  thy  bright  beauty  was  it  newly  bred. 

"  I  see  what  crosses  my  attempt  will  bring; 

I  know  what  thorns  the  growing  rose  defends; 

I  think  the  honey  guarded  with  a  sting; 

All  this  beforehand  counsel  comprehends: 

But  will  is  deaf,  and  hears  no  heedful  friends ; 
Only  he  hath  an  eye  to  gaze  on  beauty. 
And  dotes  on  what  he  looks,  'gainst  law  or  duty. 

"  I  have  debated,  even  in  my  soul, 

What  wrong,  what  shame,  what  sorrow  I  shall  breed , 

But  nothing  can  affection's  course  control, 

Or  stop  the  headlong  fury  of  his  speed. 

I  know  repentant  tears  ensue  the  deed, 

Reproach,  disdain,  and  deadly  enmity; 

Yet  strive  I  to  embrace  my  infamy." 

This  said,  he  shakes  aloft  his  Roman  blade, 
Which,  like  a  falcon  towering  in  the  skies, 
Coucheth  the  fowl  below  with  his  wings'  shade, 
Whose  crooked  beak  threats  if  he  mount  he  dies: 
So  under  his  insulting  falchion  lies 

Harmless  Lucretia,  marking  what  he  tells 
With  trembling  fear,  as  fowl  hear  falcon's  bells. 

"  Lucrece,"  quoth  he,  "  this  night  I  must  enjoy  thee  : 
If  thou  deny,  then  force  must  work  my  way. 
For  in  thy  bed  I  purpose  to  destroy  thee: 
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That  done,  some  worthless  slave  of  thine  I'll  slay. 
To  kill  thine  honor  with  thy  life's  decay ; 

And  in  thy  dead  arms  do  I  mean  to  place  him, 
Swearing  I  slew  him,  seeing  thee  embrace  him. 

"  So  thy  surviving  husband  shall  remain 

The  scornful  mark  of  every  open  eye ; 

Thy  kinsmen  hang  their  heads  at  this  disdain. 

Thy  issue  blurr'd  with  nameless  bastardy  : 

And  thou,  the  author  of  their  obloquy, 

Shalt  have  thy  trespass  cited  up  in  rhymes. 
And  sung  by  children  in  succeeding  times. 

"  But  if  thou  yield,  I  rest  thy  secret  friend  : 

The  fault  unknown  is  as  a  thought  unacted  ; 

A  little  harm  done  to  a  great  good  end 

For  lawful  policy  remains  enacted. 

The  poisonous  simple  sometimes  is  compacted 

In  a  pure  compound  ;  being  so  appUed, 

His  venom  in  effect  is  purified. 

"  Then, 'for  thy  husband  and  thy  children's  sake, 
Tender  my  suit :  bequeath  not  to  their  lot 
The  shame  that  from  them  no  device  can  take, 
The  blemish  that  will  never  be  forgot ; 
Worse  than  a  slavish  wipe  or  birth-hour's  blot : 
For  marks  descried  in  men's  nativity 
Are  nature's  faults,  not  their  own  infamy." 

Here  with  a  cockatrice'  dead-killing  eye 
He  rouseth  up  himself,  and  makes  a  pause ; 
While  she,  the  picture  of  true  piety. 
Like  a  white  hind  under  the  gripe's  sharp  claws. 
Pleads,  in  a  wilderness  where  are  no  laws, 
To  the  rough  beast  that  knows  no  gentle  right, 
Nor  aught  obeys  but  his  foul  appetite. 

But  when  a  black-fac'd  cloud  the  world  doth  threat, 
In  his  dim  mist  th'  aspiring  mountains  hiding. 
From  earth's  dark  womb  some  gentle  gust  doth  get 
Which  blows  these  pitchy  vapors  from  their  biding. 
Hindering  their  present  fall  by  this  dividing; 
So  his  unhallow'd  haste  her  words  delays. 
And  moody  Pluto  winks  while  Orpheus  plays. 
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Yet,  foul  night-waking  cat,  he  doth  but  dally, 
While  in  his  hold-fast  foot  the  weak  mouse  panteth: 
Her  sad  behavior  feeds  his  vulture  folly, 
A  swallowing  gulf  that  even  in  plenty  wanteth  . 
His  ear  her  prayers  admits,  but  his  heart  granteth 
No  penetrable  entrance  to  her  plaining  : 
Tears  harden  lust,  though  marble  wear  with  raining. 

Her  pity-pleading  eyes  are  sadly  tix'd 

In  the  remorseless  wrinkles  of  his  face; 

Her  modest  eloquence  with  sighs  is  mix'd, 

Which  to  her  oratory  adds  more  grace. 

She  puts  the  period  often  from  his  place  ; 

And  midst  the  sentence  so  her  accent  breaks, 
That  twice  she  doth  begin  ere  once  she  speaks. 

She  conjures  him  by  high  almighty  Jove, 

By  knighthood,  gentry,  and  sweet  friendship's  oath, 

By  her  untimely  tears,  her  husband's  love, 

By  holy  human  law,  and  common  troth. 

By  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  the  power  of  both. 

That  to  his  borrow'd  bed  he  make  retire, 

And  stoop  to  honor,  not  to  foul  desire. 

Quoth  she,  "  Reward  not  hospitality 
With  such  black  payment  as  thou  hast  pretended  ; 
Mud  not  the  fountain  that  gave  drink  to  thee ; 
Mar  not  the  thing  that  cannot  be  amended  ; 
End  thy  ill  aim  before  thy  shoot  be  ended ; 

He  is  no  woodman  that  doth  bend  his  bow 

To  strike  a  poor  unseasonable  doe. 

'  My  husband  is  thy  friend,— for  his  sake  spare  me ; 

Thyself  art  mighty, —  for  thine  own  sake  leave  mc  ; 

Myself  a  weakling, —  do  not,  then,  insnare  me  ; 

Thou  look'st  not  like  deceit,—  do  not  deceive  me. 

My  sighs,  like  whirlwinds,  labor  hence  to  heave  thee : 
If  ever  man  were  mov'd  with  woman's  moans, 
Be  moved  with  my  tears,  my  sighs,  my  groans  : 

"  All  which  together,  like  a  troubled  ocean. 
Beat  at  thy  rocky  and  wreck-threatening  heart, 
To  soften  it  with  their  continual  motion  ; 
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For  stones  dissuxv'd  to  water  do  convert. 
O,  if  no  harder  than  a  stone  thou  art, 

Melt  at  my  tears,  and  be  compassionate ! 

Soft  pity  enters  at  an  iron  gate. 

*'  In  Tarquin's  Hkeness  I  did  entertain  thee : 

Hast  thou  put  on  his  shape  to  do  him  shame  ? 

To  all  the  host  of  heaven  I  complain  me, 

Thou  wrong'st  his  honor,  wound'st  his  princely  name. 

Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st ;  and  if  the  same, 

Thou  seem'st  not  what  thou  art,  a  god,  a  king ; 

For  kings  like  gods  should  govern  every  thing. 

"  How  will  thy  shame  be  seeded  in  thine  age. 
When  thus  thy  vices  bud  before  thy  spring ! 
If  in  thy  hope  thou  dar'st  do  such  outrage, 
What  dar'st  thou  not  when  once  thou  art  a  king  } 
O,  be  remember'd,  no  outrageous  thing 

From  vassal  actors  can  be  wip'd  away  ; 

Then  kings'  misdeeds  cannot  be  hid  in  clay. 

"  This  deed  will  make  thee  only  lov'd  for  fear; 
But  happy  monarchs  still  are  fear'd  for  love : 
With  foul  offenders  thou  perforce  must  bear, 
When  they  in  thee  the  like  offenses  prove : 
If  but  for  fear  of  this,  they  will  remove  ; 

For  princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the  book, 
Where  subjects'  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look. 

"  And  wilt  thou  be  the  school  where  Lust  shall  learn  ? 

Must  he  in  thee  read  lectures  of  such  shame  .^ 

Wilt  thou  be  glass  wherein  it  shall  discern 

Authority  for  sin,  warrant  for  blame, 

To  privilege  dishonor  in  thy  name  ? 

Thou  back'st  reproach  against  long-living  laud. 
And  mak'st  fair  reputation  but  a  bawd. 

"Hast  thou  command?  by  him  that  gave  it  thee, 
From  a  pure  heart  command  thy  rebel  will : 
Draw  not  thy  sword  to  guard  iniquity, 
For  it  was  lent  thee  all  that  brood  To  kill. 
Thy  princely  office  how  canst  thou  fulfill. 

When,  pattern'd  by  thy  fault,  foul  Sin  may  say, 
He  learn'd  to  sin,  and  thou  didst  teach  the  way  ? 
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•'  Think  but  how  vile  a  spectacle  it  were, 

To  view  thy  present  trespass  in  another. 

Men's  faults  do  seldom  to  themselves  appear; 

Their  own  transgressions  partially  they  smother  : 

This  guilt  would  seem  death-worthy  in  thy  brother. 
O,  how  are  they  wrapp'd  in  with  infamies 
That  from  their  own  misdeeds  askance  their  eyes  I 

"  To  thee,  to  thee,  my  heav'd-up  hands  appeal. 

Not  to  seducing  lust,  thy  rash  relier ; 

I  sue  for  exil'd  majesty's  repeal  ; 

Let  him  return,  and  flattering  thoughts  retire: 

His  true  respect  will  prison  false  desire. 

And  wipe  the  dim  mist  from  thy  doting  eyne. 
That  thou  shalt  see  thy  state,  and  pity  mine." 

"Have  done,"  quoth  he  :  "  my  uncontrolled  tide 
Turns  not,  but  swells  the  higher  by  this  let. 
Small  lights  are  soon  blown  out,  huge  fires  abide, 
And  with  the  wind  in  g-reater  fury  fret : 
The  petty  streams  that  pay  a  daily  debt 

To  their  salt  sovereign,  with  their  fresh  falls'  haste 

Add  to  his  flow,  but  alter  not  his  taste." 

"Thou  art,"  quoth  she,  "a  sea,  a  sovereign  king; 
And,  lo,  there  falls  into  thy  boundless  flood 
Black  lust,  dishonor,  shame,  misgoverning, 
Who  seek  to  stain  the  ocean  of  thy  blood. 
If  all  these  petty  ills  shall  change  thy  good. 

Thy  sea  within  a  puddle's  womb  is  hears'd. 

And  not  the  puddle  in  thy  sea  dispers'd. 

"So  shall  these  slaves  be  king,  and  thou  their  slave; 
Thou  nobly  base,  they  basely  dig^nified ; 
Thou  their  fair  life,  and  they  thy  fouler  grave  : 
Thou  loathed  in  their  shame,  they  in  thy  pride  : 
The  lesser  thing  should  not  the  greater  hide; 
The  cedar  stoops  not  to  the  base  shrub's  foot, 
But  low  shrubs  wither  at  the  cedar's  root. 

"So  let  thy  thoughts,  low  vassals  to  thy  state  " — 

"  No  more,"  quoth  he;  "  by  heaven,  I  will  not  hear  thee: 

Yield  to  my  love ;  if  not,  enforced  hale, 
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Instead  of  love's  coy  touch,  shall  rudely  tear  thee 
That  done,  despitefully  I  mean  to  bear  thee 
Unto  the  base  bed  of  some  rascal  groom, 
To  be  thy  partner  in  this  shameful  doom." 

This  said,  he  sets  his  foot  upon  the  light, 
For  light  and  lust  are  deadly  enemies: 
Shame  folded  up  in  blind-concealing  night. 
When  most  unseen,  then  most  doth. tyrannize. 
The  wolf  hath  seiz'd  his  prey,  the  poor  lamb  cries; 
Till  with  her  own  white  fleece  her  voice  controll'd 
Entombs  her  outcry  in  her  lips'  sweet  fold  : 

For  with  the  nightly  linen  that  she  wears 
He  pens  her  piteous  clamors  in  her  head ; 
Cooling  his  hot  face  in  the  chastest  tears 
That  ever  modest  eyes  with  sorrow  shed. 
O,  that  prone  lust  should  stain  so  pure  a  bed  ! 
The  spots  whereof  could  weeping  purify, 
Her  tears  should  drop  on  them  perpetually. 

But  she  hath  lost  a  dearer  thing  than  life. 

And  he  hath  won  what  he  would  lose  again  ". 

This  forced  league  doth  force  a  further  strife; 

This  momentary  joy  breeds  months  of  pain ; 

This  hot  desire  converts  to  cold  disdain : 
Pure  Chastity  is  rifled  of  her  store. 
And  Lust,  the  thief,  far  poorer  than  before. 

Look,  as  the  full-fed  hound  or  gorged  hawk, 
Unapt  for  tender  smell  or  speedy  flight,  • 
Make  slow  pursuit,  or  altogether  balk 
The  prey  wherein  by  nature  they  delight; 
So  surfeit-taking  Tarquin  fares  this  night: 
His  taste  delicious,  in  digestion  souring. 
Devours  his  will,  that  liv'd  by  foul  devouring. 

O,  deeper  sin  than  bottomless  conceit 

Can  comprehend  in  still  imagination  ! 

Drunken  Desire  must  vomit  his  receipt, 

Ere  he  can  see  his  owai  abomination. 

While  Lust  is  in  his  pride,  no  exclamation 
Can  curb  his  heat,  or  rein  his  rash  desire, 
Till,  like  a  jade,  Self-will  himself  doth  tire. 
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And  then  with  lank  and  lean  discolor'd  cheek, 

With  heavy  eye,  knit  brow,  and  strengthless  pace, 

Feeble  Desire,  all  recreant,  poor,  and  meek, 

Like  to  a  bankrupt  beggar  wails  his  case : 

The  tlesh  being  proud.  Desire  doth  fight  with  Grace, 

For  there  it  revels  ;  and  when  that  decays, 

The  guilty  rebel  for  remission  prays. 

So  fares  it  with  this  faultful  lord  of  Rome, 

Who  this  accomplishment  so  hotly  chas'd ; 

For  now  against  himself  he  sounds  his  doom, — 

That  through  the  length  of  times  he  stands  disgrac'd: 

Besides,  his  soul's  fair  temple  is  defac'd  ; 

To  whose  weak  ruins  muster  troops  of  cares. 
To  ask  the  spotted  princess  how  she  fares. 

She  says,  her  subjects  with  foul  insurrection 

Have  batter'd  down  her  consecrated  wall, 

And  by  their  mortal  fault  brought  in  subjection 

Her  immortality,  and  made  her  thrall 

To  living  death  and  pain  perpetual : 

Which  in  her  prescience  she  controlled  still, 
But  her  foresight  could  not  forestall  their  will. 

Even  in  this  thought  through  the  dark  night  he  stealeth, 
A  captive  victor  that  hath  lost  in  gain  ; 
Bearing  away  the  wound  that  nothing  healeth. 
The  scar  that  will,  despite  of  cure,  remain  ; 
Leaving  his  spoil  perplex'd  in  greater  pain. 

She  bears  the  load  of  lust  he  left  behind. 

And  he  the  burden  of  a  guilty  mind. 

He  like  a  thievish  dog  creeps  sadly  thence ; 
She  like  a  wearied  lamb  lies  panting  there; 
He  scowls,  and  hates  himself  for  his  offense  ; 
She,  desperate,  with  her  nails  her  flesh  d<nh  tear; 
He  faintly  flies,  sweating  with  guilty  fear; 

She  stays,  exclaiming  on  the  direful  night ; 

He  runs,  and  chides  his  vanish'd,  loath'd  delight. 

He  thence  departs  a  heavy  convertite ; 
She  there  remains  a  hopeless  castaway; 
He  in  his  speed  looks  for  the  morning  light; 
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She  prays  she  never  may  behold  the  day, 
"  For  day,"  quoth  she,  "  night's  scapes  doth  open  lay. 
And  my  true  eyes  have  never  practic'd  how 
To  cloak  offenses  v/ith  a  cunning  brow. 

"  They  think  not  but  that  every  eye  can  see 
The  same  disgrace  which  they  themselves  behold  ; 
And  therefore  would  they  still  in  darkness  be, 
To  have  their  unseen  sin  remain  untold  ; 
For  they  their  guilt  with  weeping  will  unfold. 
And  grave,  like  water  that  doth  eat  in  steel. 
Upon  my  cheeks  what  helpless  shame  I  feel." 

Here  she  exclaims  against  repose  and  rest, 
And  bids  her  eyes  hereafter  still  be  blind. 
She  wakes  her  heart  by  beating  on  her  breast, 
And  bids  it  leap  from  thence,  where  it  may  find 
Some  purer  chest  to  close  so  pure  a  mind. 

Frantic  with  grief  thus  breathes  she  forth  her  spite 

Against  the  unseen  secrecy  of  night  : 

'  O  comfort-killing  Night,  image  of  hell ! 

Dim  register  and  notary  of  shame  ! 

Black  stage  for  tragedies  and  murders  fell  ! 

Vast  sin-concealing  chaos !  nurse  of  blame  ! 

Blind  muffled  bawd  !  dark  harbor  for  defame  ! 
Grim  cave  of  death  !  whispering  conspirator 
With  close-tongu'd  treason  and  the  ravisher! 

"  O  hateful,  vaporous,  and  foggy  Night  ! 
Since  thou  art  guilty  of  my  cureless  crime. 
Muster  thy  mists  to  meet  the  eastern  light. 
Make  war  against  proportion'd  course  of  time; 
Or  if  thou  wilt  permit  the  sun  to  climb 
His  wonted  height,  yet  ere  he  go  to  bed. 
Knit  poisonous  clouds  about  his  golden  head. 

"  With  rotten  damps  ravish  the  morning  air; 

Let  their  exhal'd  unwholesome  breaths  make  sick 

The  life  of  purity,  the  supreme  fair, 

PIre  he  arrive  his  weary  noon-tide  prick  ; 

And  let  thy  misty  vapors  march  so  thick, 

That  in  their  smoky  ranks  his  smother'd  light 
May  set  at  noon,  and  make  perpetual  night. 
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"  Were  Tarquin  Night,  as  he  is  but  Night's  child. 

The  silver-shining  queen  he  would  distain  ; 

Her  twinkling  handmaids  too,  by  him  defil'd, 

Through  Night's  black  bosom  should  not  peep  again  ■ 

So  should  1  have  co-partners  in  my  pain  ; 
And  fellowship  in  woe  doth  woe  assuage, 
As  palmers'  chat  makes  short  their  pilgrimage. 

"  Where  now  I  have  no  one  to  blush  with  me, 

To  cross  their  arms,  and  hang  their  heads  with  mine, 

To  mask  their  brows,  and  hide  their  infamy ; 

But  I  alone  alone  must  sit  and  pine. 

Seasoning  the  earth  with  showers  of  silver  brine, 

Mingling  my  talk  with  tears,  my  grief  with  groans. 

Poor  wasting  monuments  of  lasting  moans. 

"  O  Night,  thou  furnace  of  foul-reeking  smoke. 

Let  not  the  jealous  Day  behold  that  face 

Which  underneath  thy  black  all-hiding  cloak 

Immodestly  lies  martyr'd  with  disgrace  ! 

Keep  still  possession  of  thy  gloomy  place. 

That  all  the  faults  which  in  thy  reign  are  made 
May  likewise  be  sepiilchered  in  thy  shade ! 

"  Make  me  not  object  to  the  tell-tale  Day ! 

The  light  will  show,  character'd  in  my  brow. 

The  story  of  sweet  chastity's  decay. 

The  impious  breach  of  holy  wedlock  vow : 

Yea,  the  illiterate,  that  know  not  how 
To  cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  books, 
Will  quote  my  loathsome  trespass  in  my  looks. 

"  The  nurse,  to  still  her  child,  will  tell  my  story, 
And  fright  her  crying  babe  with  Tarquin's  name; 
The  orator,  to  deck  his  oratory. 
Will  couple  my  reproach  to  Tarquin's  shame; 
Feast-finding  minstrels,  tuning  my  defame. 

Will  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  each  line. 

How  Tarquin  wronged  me,  I  CoUatine. 

"  Let  my  good  name,  that  senseless  reputation, 
For  Collatine's  dear  love  be  kept  unspotted  : 
If  that  be  made  a  theme  for  disputation, 
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The  branches  of  another  root  are  rotted. 
And  undeserv'd  reproach  to  him  allotted 

That  is  as  clear  from  this  attaint  of  mine 

As  I,  ere  this,  was  pure  to  Collatine. 

"  O  unseen  shame  !  invisible  disgrace  ! 

0  unfelt  sore!  crest-wounding,  private  scar! 

Reproach  is  stamp'd  in  CoUatinus'  face, 

And  Tarquin's  eye  may  read  the  mot  afar, 

How  he  in  peace  is  wounded,  not  in  war. 
Alas,  how  many  bear  such  shameful  blows. 
Which  not  themselves,  but  he  that  gives  them  knows  I 

"  If,  Collatine,  thine  honor  lay  in  me, 

From  me  by  strong  assault  it  is  bereft. 

My  honey  lost,  and  I,  a  drone-like  bee. 

Have  no  perfection  of  my  summer  left, 

But  robb'd  and  ransack'd  by  injurious  theft : 
In  thy  weak  hive  a  wandering  wasp  hath  crept, 
And  suck'd  the  honey  which  thy  chaste  bee  kept. 

"Yet  am  I  guilty  of  thy  honor's  wrack, — • 
Yet  for  thy  honor  did  I  entertain  him  ; 
Coming  from  thee,  I  could  not  put  him  back, 
For  it  had  been  dishonor  to  disdain  him  : 
liesides,  of  weariness  he  did  complain  him, 

And  talk'd  of  virtue  :  —  O  unlook'd-for  evil. 

When  virtue  is  profan'd  in  such  a  devil  ! 

"  Why  should  the  worm  intrude  the  maiden  bud  ? 
Or  hateful  cuckoos  hatch  in  sparrows'  nests  ? 
Or  toads  infect  fair  founts  with  venom  mud  ? 
Or  tyrant  folly  lurk  in  gentle  breasts  ? 
Or  kings  be  breakers  of  their  own  behests? 

But  no  perfection  is  so  absolute, 

That  some  impurity  doth  not  pollute. 

"  The  aged  man  that  coffers  up  his  gold 
Is  plagu'd  with  cramps  and  gouts  and  painful  fits; 
And  scarce  hath  eyes  his  treasure  to  behold, 
But  like  still-pining  Tantalus  he  sits, 
And  useless  barns  the  harvest  of  his  wits ; 
Having  no  other  pleasure  of  his  gain 
But  torment  that  it  cannot  cure  his  pain. 
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"  So  then  he  hath  it  when  he  cannot  use  it, 
And  leaves  it  to  be  master'd  by  his  young ; 
Who  in  their  pride  do  presently  abuse  it : 
Their  father  was  too  weak,  and  they  too  strong, 
To  hold  their  cursed-blessed  fortune  Iqng. 

The  sweets  we  wish  for  turn  to  loathed  sours 
Even  in  the  moment  that  we  call  them  ours. 

"  Unruly  blasts  wait  on  the  tender  spring; 
Unwholesome  weeds  take  root  with  precious  flowers; 
The  adder  hisses  where  the  sweet  birds  sing ; 
What  virtue  breeds  iniquity  devours  : 
We  have  no  good  that  we  can  say  is  ours. 

But  ill-annexed  Opportunity 

Or  kills  his  life  or  else  his  quality. 

"  O  Opportunity,  thy  guilt  is  great  ! 

'Tis  thou  that  execut'st  the  traitor's  treason  ; 

Thou  sett'st  the  wolf  where  he  the  lamb  may  get ; 

Whoever  plots  the  sin,  thou  point'st  the  season  ; 

'Tis  thou  that  spurn 'st  at  right,  at  law,  at  reason  ; 
And  in  thy  shady  cell,  where  none  may  spy  him, 
Sits  Sin,  to  seize  the  souls  that  wander  by  him. 

"  Thou  mak'st  the  vestal  violate  her  oath  ; 

Thou  blow'st  the  fire  when  temperance  is  thaw'd  ; 

Thou  smother'st  honesty,  thou  murder'st  troth  ; 

Thou  foul  abettor  !  thou  notorious  bawd  ! 

Thou  plantest  scandal,  and  displacest  laud  : 
Thou  ravisher,  thou  traitor,  thou  false  thief, 
Thy  honey  turns  to  gall,  thy  joy  to  grief ! 

"Thy  secret  pleasure  turns  to  open  shame. 

Thy  private  feasting  to  a  ])ul)lic  fast. 

Thy  smoothing  titles  to  a  ragged  name, 

Thy  sugar'd  tongue  to  bitter  wormwood  taste  : 

Thy  violent  vanities  can  never  last. 
How  comes  it,  then,  vile  Opportunity, 
Being  so  bad,  such  numbers  seek  for  thee  ? 

"When  wilt  thou  be  the  humble  suppliant's  friend, 
And  bring  him  where  his  suit  may  be  obtain'd  ? 
When  wilt  thou  sort  an  hour  great  strifes  to  end  ? 
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Or  free  that  soul  which  wretchedness  hath  chain'd  ? 
Give  physic  to  the  sick,  ease  to  the  pain'd? 

The  poor,  lame,  blind,  halt,  creep,  cry  out  for  thee; 

But  they  ne'er  meet  with  Opportunity. 

"  The  patient  dies  while  the  physician  sleeps  ; 

The  orphan  pines  while  the  oppressor  feeds  ; 

Justice  is  feasting  while  the  widow  weeps ; 

Advice  is  sporting  while  infection  breeds  : 

Thou  grant'st  no  time  for  charitable  deeds : 
Wrath,  envy,  treason,  rape,  and  murder's  rages, 
Thy  heinous  hours  wait  on  them  as  their  pages. 

"  When  Truth  and  Virtue  have  to  do  with  thee, 
A  thousand  crosses  keep  them  from  thy  aid  : 
They  buy  thy  help  ;  but  Sin  ne'er  gives  a  fee. 
He  gratis  comes  ;  and  thou  art  well  appaid 
As  well  to  hear  as  grant  what  he  hath  said. 
My  Collatine  would  else  have  come  to  me 
When  Tarquin  did,  but  he  was  stay'd  by  thee. 

"Guilty  thou  art  of  murder  and  of  theft. 

Guilty  of  perjury  and  subornation. 

Guilty  of  treason,  forgery,  and  shift, 

Guilty  of  incest,  that  abomination  ; 

An  accessary  by  thine  inclination 

To  all  sins  past,  and  all  that  are  to  come, 
From  the  creation  to  the  general  doom. 

"  Mis-shapen  Time,  copesmate  of  ugly  Night, 

Swift  subtle  post,  carrier  of  grisly  care, 

Eater  of  youth,  false  slave  to  false  delight. 

Base  watch  of  woes,  sin's  pack-horse,  virtue's  snare  ; 

Thou  nursest  all,  and  murder'st  all  that  are : 

O,  hear  me,  then,  injurious-shifting  Time ! 

Be  guilty  of  my  death,  since  of  my  crime. 

"  Why  hath  thy  servant  Opportunity 
Betray'd  the  hours  thou  gav'st  me  to  repose, 
Cancel'd  my  fortunes,  and  enchained  me 
To  endless  date  of  never-ending  woes "? 
Time's  ofifice  is  to  fine  the  hate  of  foes  ; 

To  eat  up  errors  by  opinion  bred. 

Not  spend  the  dowry  of  a  lawful  bed. 
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"  Time's  glory  is  to  calm  contending  kings, 

To  unmask  falsehood,  and  bring  truth  to  light, 

To  stamp  the  seal  of  time  in  aged  things, 

To  wake  the  morn,  and  sentinel  the  night. 

To  wrong  the  wronger  till  he  render  right, 
To  ruinate  proud  buildings  with  thy  hours, 
And  smear  with  dust  their  glittering  golden  towers ; 

"  To  fill  with  worm-holes  stately  monuments. 
To  feed  oblivion  with  decay  of  things. 
To  blot  old  books  and  alter  their  contents, 
To  pluck  the  quills  from  ancient  ravens'  wings. 
To  dry  the  old  oak's  sap,  and  cherish  springs, 
To  spoil  antiquities  of  hammer'd  steel. 
And  turn  the  giddy  round  of  Fortune's  wheel ; 

"  To  show  the  beldam  daughters  of  her  daughter. 

To  make  the  child  a  man,  the  man  a  child. 

To  slay  the  tiger  that  doth  live  by  slaughter. 

To  tame  the  unicorn  and  lion  wild, 

To  mock  the  subtle  in  themselves  beguil'd, 
To  cheer  the  plowman  with  increaseful  crops, 
And  waste  huge  stones  with  little  water-drops. 

"  Why  work'st  thou  mischief  in  thy  pilgrimage, 
Unless  thou  couldst  return  to  make  amends  ? 
One  poor  retiring  minute  in  an  age 
Would  purchase  thee  a  thousand  thousand  friends, 
Lending  him  wit  that  to  bad  debtors  lends : 

O,  this  dread  night,  wouldst  thou  one  hour  come  back, 
I  could  prevent  this  storm,  and  shun  thy  wrack! 

"  Thou  ceaseless  lackey  to  eternity. 
With  some  mischance  cross  Tarquin  in  his  flight : 
Devise  extremes  beyond  extremity. 
To  make  him  curse  this  cursed  crimeful  night : 
Let  ghastly  shadows  his  lewd  eyes  affright; 
And  the  dire  thought  of  his  conunitted  evil 
Shape  every  bush  a  hideous  shapeless  devil. 

"  Disturb  his  hours  of  rest  with  restless  trances. 
Afflict  him  in  his  bed  with  bedrid  groans  ; 
Let  there  bechance  him  ])iiifiil  mischances, 
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To  make  him  moan  ;  but  pity  not  his  moans : 
Stone  him  with  harden'd  hearts,  harder  than  stones; 
And  let  mild  women  to  him  lose  their  mildness. 
Wilder  to  him  than  tigers  in  their  wildness. 

"  Let  him  have  time  to  tear  his  curled  hair, 
Let  him  have  time  against  himself  to  rave, 
Let  him  have  time  of  Time's  help  to  despair, 
Let  him  have  time  to  live  a  loathed  slave, 
Let  him  have  time  a  beggar's  orts  to  crave, 
And  time  to  see  one  that  by  alms  doth  live 
Disdain  to  him  disdained  scraps  to  give. 

"  Let  him  have  time  to  see  his  friends  his  foes, 

And  merry  fools  to  mock  at  him  resort  ; 

Let  him  have  time  to  mark  how  slow  time  goes 

In  time  of  sorrow,  and  how  swift  and  short 

His  time  of  folly  and  his  time  of  sport  : 
And  ever  let  his  unrecalling  crime 
Have  time  to  wail  th'  abusing  of  his  time. 

"  O  Time,  thou  tutor  both  to  good  and  bad, 

Teach  me  to  curse  him  that  thou  taught'st  this  ill ! 

At  his  own  shadow  let  the  thief  run  mad, 

Himself  himself  seek  every  hour  to  kill ! 

Such  wretched  hands  such  wretched  blood  should  spill 
For  who  so  baSe  would  such  an  office  have 
As  slanderous  death's-man  to  so  base  a  slave  ? 

"  The  baser  is  he,  coming  from  a  king, 
To  shame  his  hope  with  deeds  degenerate  : 
The  mightier  man,  the  mightier  is  the  thing 
That  makes  him  honor'd,  or  begets  him  hate  ; 
For  greatest  scandal  waits  on  greatest  state. 
The  moon  being  clouded  presently  is  miss'd, 
But  little  stars  may  hide  them  when  they  list.  ' 

"  The  crow  may  bathe  his  coal-black  wings  in  mire, 

And  unperceiv'd  fly  with  the  tilth  away  ; 

But  if  the  like  the  snow-white  swan  desire, 

The  stain  upon  his  silver  down  will  stay. 

Poor  grooms  are  sightless  night,  kings  glorious  day: 

Gnats  are  unnoted  wheresoe'er  they  fly, 

But  eagles  gaz'd  upon  with  every  eye. 
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•'  Out,  idle  words,  servants  to  shallow  fools  ! 

Unprofitable  sounds,  weak  arbitrators  ! 

Busy  yourselves  in  skill-contending  schools  ; 

Debate  where  leisure  serves  with  dull  debaters ; 

To  trembling  clients  be  you  mediators  : 
For  me,  I  force  not  argument  a  straw, 
Since  that  my  case  is  past  the  help  of  law. 

"  In  vain  I  rail  at  Opportunity, 

At  Time,  at  Tarquin,  and  uncheerful  Night ; 

In  vain  I  cavil  with  mine  infamy. 

In  vain  I  spurn  at  my  confirm'd  despite  : 

This  helpless  smoke  of  words  doth  me  no  right. 

The  remedy  indeed  to  do  me  good 

Is  to  let  forth  my  foul-defiled  blood. 

"  Poor  hand,  why  quiver'st  thou  at  this  decree? 

Honor  thyself  to  rid  me  of  this  shame; 

For  if  I  die,  my  honor  lives  in  thee;  , 

But  if  I  live,  thou  liv'st  in  my  defame : 

Since  thou  couldst  not  defend  thy  loyal  dame, 
And  wast  afeard  to  scratch  her  wicked  foe, 
Kill  both  thyself  and  her  for  yielding  so." 

This  said,  from  her  betumbled  couch  she  starteth. 
To  find  some  desperate  instrument  of  death  : 
But  this  no  slaughterhouse  no  tool  imparteth 
To  make  more  vent  for  passage  of  her  breath  ; 
Which,  thronging  through  her  lips,  so  vanisheth 
As  smoke  from  yEtna,  that  in  air  consumes. 
Or  that  which  from  discharged  cannon  fumes. 

"  In  vain,"  quoth  she,  "  I  live,  and  seek  in  vain 
Some  happy  mean  to  end  a  hapless  life. 
I  fear'd-by  Tarquin's  falchion  to  be  slain. 
Yet  for  the  self-same  purpose  seek  a  knife : 
But  when  I  fear'd  I  was  a  loyal  wife : 

So  am  I  now  : — O  no,  that  cannot  be; 

Of  that  true  type  hath  Tarquin  rifled  me. 

"  O,  that  is  gone  for  which  I  sought  to  live, 
And  therefore  now  I  need  not  fear  to  die. 
To  clear  this  spot  by  death,  at  least  I  give 
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A  badge  of  fame  to  slander's   livery  ; 

A  dying  life  to  living  infamy  : 

Poor  helpless  help,  the  treasure  stol'n  away, 
To  burn  the  guiltless  casket  where  it  lay  ! 

"  Well,  well,  dear  Collatine,  thou  shaltnot  know 

The  stained  taste  of  violated  troth  ; 

I  will  not  wrong  thy  true  affection  so. 

To  flatter  thee  with  an  infringed  oath : 

This  bastard  graff  shall  never  come  to  growth  : 
He  shall  not  boast  who  did  thy  stock  pollute 
That  thou  art  doting  father  of  his  fruit. 

"  Nor  shall  he  smile  at  thee  in  secret  thought, 
Nor  laugh  with  his  companions  at  thy  state  ; 
But  thou  shalt  know  thy  interest  was  not  bought 
Basely  with  gold,  but  stol'n  from  forth  thy  gate. 
P"or  me,  I  am  the  mistress  of  my  fate, 

And  with  my  trespass  never  will  dispense, 
Till  life  to  death  acquit  my  forc'd  offense, 

"  I  will  not  poison  thee  with  my  attaint, 
Nor  fold  my  fault  in  cleanly-coin 'd  excuses  , 
My  sable  ground  of  sin  I  will  not  paint, 
To  hide  the  truth  of  this  false  night's  abuses : 
My  tongue  shall  utter  all ;  mine  eyes,  like  sluices, 
As  from  a  mountain-spring  that  feeds  a  dale, 
Shall  gush  pure  streams  to  purge  my  impure  tale." 

By  this,  lamenting  Philomel  had  ended 
I  The  well-tun'd  warble  of  her  nightly  sorrow, 
-  And  solemn  night  with  slow-sad  gait  descended 
To  ugly  hell  ;  when,  lo,  the  blushing  morrow 

Lends  light  to  all  fair  eyes  that  light  will  borrow  : 
But  cloudy  Lucrece  shames  herself  to  see. 
And  therefore  still  in  night  would  cloister'd  be. 

Revealing  day  through  every  cranny  spies. 
And  seems  to  point  her  out  where  she  sits  weeping; 
To  whom  she  sobbing  speaks  :  "  O  eye  of  eyes, 
Why  pry'st  thou  through  my  window  ?  leave  thy  peeping 
Mock  with  thy  tickling  beams  eyes  that  are  sleeping  : 
Brand  not  my  forehead  with  thy  piercing  light. 
For  day  hath  naught  to  do  what's  done  by  night," 
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Thus  cavils  she  with  everything  she  sees: 
True  grief  is  fond  and  testy  as  a  child, 
Who  wayward  once,  his  mood  with  naught  agrees 
Old  woes,  not  infant  sorrows,  bear  them  mild  ; 
Continuance  tames  the  one  ;  the  other  wild, 
Like  an  unpractic'd  swimmer  plunging  still, 
With  too  much  labor  drowns  for  want  of  skill. 

So  she,  deep-drenched  in  a  sea  of  care, 
Holds  disputation  with  each  thing  she  views. 
And  to  herself  all  sorrow  doth  compare  ; 
No  object  but  her  passion's  strength  renews; 
And  as  one  shifts,  another  straight  ensues: 

Sometime  her  grief  is  dumb,  and  hath  no  words; 

Sometime  'tis  mad,  and  too  much  talk  affords. 

The  little  birds  that  tune  their  morning's  joy 
Make  her  moans  mad  with  their  sweet  melody : 
For  mirth  doth  search  the  bottom  of  annoy; 
Sad  souls  are  slain  in  merry  company ; 
Grief  best  is  pleas'd  with  grief's  society  : 
True  sorrow  then  is  feelingly  suffic'd 
When  with  like  semblance  it  is  sympathiz'd. 

'Tis  double  death  to  drown  in  ken  of  shore  ; 

He  ten  times  pines  that  pines  beholding  food  ; 

To  see  the  salve  doth  make  the  wound  ache  more  ; 

Great  grief  grieves  most  at  that  would  do  it  good  ; 

Deep  woes  roll  forward  like  a  gentle  liood. 

Who,  being  stopp'd,  the  bounding  banks  o'erflows. 
Grief  dallied  with  nor  law  nor  limit  knows. 

"  You  mocking  birds,"  quoth  she,  "  your  tunes  entomb 
Within  your  hollow-swelling  feather 'd  breasts. 
And  in  my  hearing  be  you  mute  and  dumb  : 
My  restless  discord  loves  no  stops  nor  rests ; 
A  woeful  hostess  brooks  not  merry  guests : 

Relish  your  nimble  notes  to  pleasing  ears  ; 

Distress  likes  dumps  when  time  is  kept  with  tears. 

"  Come,  Philomel,  that  sing'st  of  ravishment, 
Make  thy  sad  grove  in  my  dishevel'd  hair: 
As  the  dank  earth  weeps  at  thy  languishment, 
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SvO  I  at  each  sad  strain  will  strain  a  tear, 

And  with  deep  groans  the  diapason  bear  ; 
For  burden-wise  I'll  hum  on  Tarquin  still, 
While  thou  on  Tereus  descant'st  better  skill. 

"And  whiles  against  a  thorn  thou  bear'st  thy  part, 
To  keep  thy  sharp  woes  waking,  wretched  I, 
To  imitate  thee  well,  against  my  heart 
Will  fix  a  sharp  knife,  to  affright  mine  eye; 
Who,  if  it  wink,  shall  thereon  fall  and  die. 
These  means,  as  frets  upon  an  instrument. 
Shall  tune  our  heart-strings  to  true  languishment. 

"  And  for,  poor  bird,  thou  sing'st  not  in  the  day, 
As  shaming  any  eye  should  thee  behold. 
Some  dark-deep  desert,  seated  from  the  way. 
That  knows  not  parching  heat  nor  freezing  cold, 
Will  we  find  out;  and  there  we  will  unfold 

To  creatures  stern  sad  tunes,  to  change  their  kinds : 
Since  men  prove  beasts,  let  beasts  bear  gentle  minds." 

As  the  poor  frighted  deer,  that  stands  at  gaze. 

Wildly  determining  which  way  to  fly. 

Or  one  encompass'd  with  a  winding  maze. 

That  cannot  tread  the  way  out  readily  ; 

So  with  herself  is  she  in  mutiny, 

To  live  or  die  which  of  the  twain  were  better. 
When  life  is  sham'd,  and  death  reproach's  debtor. 

"  To  kill  myself,"  quoth  she,  "  alack,  what  were  it. 
Rut  with  my  body  and  poor  soul's  pollution  ? 
They  that  lose  half  with  greater  patience  bear  it 
Than  they  whose  whole  is  swallow'd  in  confusion. 
That  mother  tries  a  merciless  conclusion 

Who,  having  two  sweet  babes,  when  death  takes  one, 
Will  slay  the  other,  and  be  nurse  to  none. 

"  My  body  or  my  soul,  which  was  the  dearer. 
When  the  one  pure,  the  other  made  divine  } 
'Whose  love  of  either  to  myself  was  nearer. 
When  both  were  kept  for  heaven  and  CoUatine? 
Ay  me  !  the  bark  peel'd  from  the  lofty  pine, 

His  leaves  will  wither,  and  his  sap  decay  ; 

So  must  my  soul,  her  bark  being  peel'd  away. 
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"  Her  house  is  sack'd,  her  quiet  interrupted, 

Her  mansion  batter'd  by  the  enemy  ; 

Her  sacred  temple  spotted,  spoil'd,  corrupted. 

Grossly  engirt  with  daring  infamy  : 

Then  let  it  not  be  call'd  impiety, 

If  in  this  blemish'd  fort  I  make  some  hole 
Through  which  I  may  convey  this  troubled  soul. 

"  Yet  die  I  will  not  till  my  Collatine 
Have  heard  the  cause  of  my  untimely  death ; 
That  he  may  vow,  in  that  sad  hour  of  mine, 
Revenge  on  him  that  made  me  stop  my  breath. 
My  stained  blood  to  Tarquin  I'll  bequeath, 

Which  by  him  tainted  shall  for  him  be  spent. 

And  as  his  due  writ  in  my  testament. 

"  My  honor  I'll  bequeath  unto  the  knife 

That  wounds  my  body  so  dishonored. 

'Tis  honor  to  deprive  dishonor'd  life; 

The  one  will  live,  the  other  being  dead  : 

So  of  shame's  ashes  shall  my  fame  be  bred  ; 
For  in  my  death  I  murder  shameful  scorn : 
My  shame  so  dead,  mine  honor  is  new-born. 

"  Dear  lord  of  that  dear  jewel  I  have  lost. 

What  legacy  shall  I  bequeath  to  thee? 

My  resolution,  love,  shall  be  thy  boast, 

By  whose  example  thou  reveng'd  mayst  be. 

How  Tarquin  must  be  us'd,  read  it  in  me : 
Myself,  thy  friend,  will  kill  myself,  thy  foe, 
And,  for  my  sake,  serve  thou  false  Tarquin  so. 

"  This  brief  abridgment  of  my  will  I  make  :  — 

My  soul  and  body  to  the  skies  and  ground  ; 

My  resolution,  husband,  do  thou  take  ; 

Mine  honor  be  the  knife's  that  mak~:3  my  wound  ; 

My  shame  be  his  that  did  my  fame  confound ; 
And  all  my  fame  that  lives  disbursed  be 
To  those  that  live,  and  think  no  shame  of  me. 

"  Thou,  Collatine,  shalt  oversee  this  will ; 
How  was  I  overseen  that  thou  shalt  see  it ! 
My  blood  shall  wash  the  slander  of  mine  ill ; 
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My  life's  foul  deed,  my  life's  fair  end  shall  free  it. 

Faint  not,  faint  heart,  but  stoutly  say,  '  So  be  it : ' 
Yield  to  my  hand  ;  my  hand  shall  conquer  thee : 
Thou  dead,  both  die,  and  both  shall  victors  be." 

This  plot  of  death  when  sadly  she  had  laid, 
And  wip'd  the  brinish  pearl  from  her  bright  eyes. 
With  untun'd  tongue  she  hoarsely  calls  her  maid. 
Whose  swift  obedience  to  her  mistress  hies ; 
For  swift-wing'd  duty  with  thought's  feathers  files. 
Poor  Lucrece'  cheeks  unto  her  maid  seem  so 
As  winter  meads  when  sun  doth  melt  their  snow. 

Her  mistress  she  doth  give  demure  good-morrow, 

With  soft-slow  tongue,  true  mark  of  modesty. 

And  sorts  a  sad  look  to  her  lady's  sorrow, 

For  why  her  face  wore  sorrow's  livery; 

But  durst  not  ask  of  her  audaciously 

Why  her  two  suns  were  cloud-eclipsed  so. 
Nor  why  her  fair  cheeks  overwash'd  with  woe. 

But  as  the  earth  doth  weep,  the  sun  being  set. 

Each  flower  moisten'd  like  a  melting  eye  ; 

Even  so  the  maid  with  swelling  drops  gan  wet 

Her  circled  eyne,  enforc'd  by  sympathy 

Of  those  fair  suns  set  in  her  mistress'  sky. 

Who  in  a  salt-wav'd  ocean  quench  their  light. 
Which  makes  the  maid  weep  like  the  dewy  night. 

A  pretty  while  these  pretty  creatures  stand. 

Like  ivory  conduits  coral  cisterns  filling : 

One  justly  weeps  ;  the  other  takes  in  hand 

No  cause,  but  company,  of  her  drops  spilling ; 

Their  gentle  sex  to  weep  are  often  willing ; 

Grieving  themselves  to  guess  at  others'  smarts. 

And  then  they  drown  their  eyes,  or  break  their  hearts. 

For  men  have  marble,  women  waxen,  minds. 
And  therefore  are  they  form'd  as  marble  will ; 
The  weak  oppress'd,  th'  impression  of  strange  kinds 
Is  form'd  in  them  by  force,  by  fraud,  or  skill ; 
Then  call  them  not  the  authors  of  their  ill. 
No  more  than  wax  shall  be  accounted  evil 
Wherein  is  stamp'd  the  semblance  of  a  deviU 
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Their  smoothness,  like  a  g-oodly  champaign  plain, 

Lays  open  all  the  little  worms  that  creep  ; 

In  men,  as  in  a  rouijh-grown  grove,  remain 

Cave-keeping  evils  that  obscurely  sleep  : 

Through  crystal  walls  each  little  mote  will  peep  : 

Though  men  can  cover  crimes  with  bold  stern  looks, 
Poor  women's  faces  are  their  own  faults'  books. 

No  man  inveigh  against  the  wither'd  flower, 

But  chide  rough  winter  that  the  flower  hath  kill'd  : 

Not  that  devour'd,  but  that  which  doth  devour. 

Is  worthy  blame.     O,  let  it  not  be  hild 

Poor  women's  faults,  that  they  are  so  fulfill'd 

With  men's  abuses  :  those  proud  lords,  to  blame, 
Make  weak-made  women  tenants  to  their  shame. 

The  precedent  whereof  in  Lucrece  view, 
Assail'd  by  night  with  circumstances  strong 
Of  present  death,  and  shame  that  might  ensue 
By  that  her  death,  to  do  her  husband  wrong: 
Such  danger  to  resistance  did  belong, 

That  dying  fear  through  all  her  body  spread ; 

And  who  cannot  abuse  a  body  dead  } 

By  this,  mild  patience  bid  fair  Lucrece  speak 
To  the  poor  counterfeit  of  her  complaining: 
"  My  girl,"  quoth  she,  "  on  what  occasion  break 
Those  tears  from  thee,  that  down  thy  cheeks  are  raining  ? 
If  thou  dost  weep  for  grief  of  my  sustaining. 
Know,  gentle  wench,  it  small  avails  my  mood  : 
If  tears  could  help,  mine  own  would  do  me  good. 

"  But  tell  me,  girl,  when  went  " —  and  there  she  stay'd 
Till  after  a'deep  groan  — "  Tarcjuin  from  hence?  " 
"Madam,  ere  I  was  up,"  replied  the  maid, 
"  The  more  to  blame  my  sluggard  negligence: 
Yet  with  the  fault  I  thus  far  can  dispense, — 
Myself  was  stirring  ere  the  break  of  day, 
And,  ere  I  rose,  was  Tarquin  gone  away. 

"But,  lady,  if  your  m;iid  may  be  so  bold. 

She  would  request  to  know  your  heaviness." 

"  O,  peace  ! "  quoth  Lucrece  :  "  if  it  should  be  told, 
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rhe  repetition  cannot  make  it  less ; 

For  more  it  is  thian  I  can  well  express : 
And  that  deep  torture  may  be  call'd  a  hell 
When  more  is  felt  than  one  hath  power  to  tell. 

'  Go,  get  me  hither  paper,  ink,  and  pen, — 

Vet  save  that  labor,  for  I  have  them  here. 

What  should  I  say?  —  One  of  my  husband's  men 

Bid  thou  be  ready,  by  and  by,  to  bear 

A.  letter  to  my  lord,  my  love,  my  dear : 

Bid  him  with  speed  prepare  to  carry  it ; 

The  cause  craves  haste,  and  it  will  soon  be  writ." 

Her  maid  is  gone,  and  she  prepares  to  write, 

First  hovering  o'er  the  paper  with  her  quill : 

Conceit  and  grief  an  eager  combat  tight ; 

What  wit  sets  down  is  blotted  straight  with  will ; 

This  is  too  curious-good,  this  blunt  and  ill : 
Much  like  a  press  of  people  at  a  door, 
Throng  her  inventions,  which  shall  go  before. 

At  last  she  thus  begins  :  "  Thou  worthy  lord 

Of  that  unworthy  wife  that  greeteth  thee, 

Health  to  thy  person  !  next  vouchsafe  t'  afford  — 

If  ever,  love,  thy  Lucrece  thou  wilt  see  — 

Some  present  speed  to  come  and  visit  me. 
So,  I  commend  me  from  our  house  in  grief : 
My  woes  are  tedious,  though  my  words  are  brief.** 

Here  folds  she  up  the  tenor  of  her  woe, 

Her  certain  sorrow  writ  uncertainly. 

By  this  short  schedule  Collatine  may  know 

Her  grief,  but  not  her  grief's  true  quality  : 

She  dares  not  thereof  make  discovery. 

Lest  he  should  hold  it  her  own  gross  abuse. 

Ere  she  with  blood  had  stain'd  her  stain'd  excuse. 

Besides,  the  life  and  feeling  of  her  passion 
She  hoards,  to  spend  when  he  is  by  to  hear  her ; 
When  sighs  and  groans  and  tears  may  grace  the  fashion 
Of  her  disgrace,  the  better  so  to  clear  her 
From  that  suspicion  which  the  world  might  bear  her. 
To  shun  this  blot,  she  would  not  blot  the  letter 
With  words,  till  action  might  become  them  better, 
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To  see  sad  sights  moves  more  than  hear  them  toldi 

For  then  the  eye  interprets  to  the  ear 

The  heavy  motion  that  it  doth  behold, 

When  every  part  a  part  of  woe  doth  bear. 

Tis  but  a  part  of  sorrow  that  we  hear : 

Deep  sounds  make  lesser  noise  than  shallow  fords, 
And  sorrow  ebbs,  being  blown  with  wind  of  words. 

Her  letter  now  is  seal'd,  and  on  it  writ, 
"  At  Ardea  to  my  lord  with  more  than  haste." 
The  post  attends,  and  she  delivers  it, 
Charging  the  sour-fac'd  groom  to  hie  as  fast 
As  lagging  fowls  before  the  northern  blast  : 

Speed  more  than  speed  but  dull  and  slow  she  deems 

Extremity  still  urgeth  such  extremes. 

The  homely  villain  court 'sies  to  her  low  ; 
And,  blushing  on  her,  with  a  steadfast  eye 
Receives  the  scroll  without  or  yea  or  no. 
And  forth  with  bashful  innocence  doth  hie. 
But  they  whose  guilt  within  their  bosoms  lie 

Imagine  every  eye  beholds  their  blame  ; 

For  Lucrece  thought  he  blush 'd  to  see  her  shame : 

When,  silly  groom  !  God  wot,  it  was  defect 

Of  spirit,  life,  and  bold  audacity. 

Such  harmless  creatures  have  a  true  respect 

To  talk  in  deeds,  while  others  saucily 

Promise  more  speed,  but  do  it  leisurely: 
Even  so  this  pattern  of  the  worn-out  age 
Pawn'd  honest  looks,  but  laid  no  words  to  gage. 

His  kindled  duty  kindled  her  mistrust. 
That  two  red  tires  in  both  their  faces  blaz'd  ; 
She  thought  he  blush'd,  as  knowing  Tarquin 's  lust. 
And,  l)lushing  with  him,  wislly  on   him  gaz'd  ; 
Her  earnest  eye  did  make  him  more  amaz'd  : 

The  more  she  saw  the  blood  his  cheeks  replenish, 
The  more  she  thought  he  spied  in  her  some  blemish. 

But  long  she  thinks  till  he  return  again, 
And  yet  the  duteous  vassal  scarce  is  gone. 
The  weary  time  she  cannot  entertain, 
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For  now  'tis  stale  to  sigh,  to  weep,  and  groan : 
So  woe  hatli  wearied  woe,  moan  tired  moan, 
That  she  her  plaints  a  little  while  doth  stay, 
Pausing  for  means  to  mourn  some  newer  way. 

At  last  she  calls  to  mind  where  hangs  a  piece 
Of  skillful  painting,  made  for  Priam's  Troy; 
Before  the  which  is  drawn  the  power  of  Greece, 
For  Helen's  rape  the  city  to  destroy, 
Threatening  cloud-kissing  Ilion  with  annoy; 
Which  the  conceited  painter  drew  so  proud. 
As  heaven,  it  seem'd,  to  kiss  the  turrets  bow'd. 

A  thousand  lamentable  objects  there. 
In  scorn  of  nature,  art  gave  lifeless  life  : 
Many  a  dry  drop  seem'd  a  weeping  tear. 
Shed  for  the  slaughter'd  husband  by  the  wife  : 
The  red  blood  reek'd,  to  show  the  painter's  strife; 
And  dying  eyes  gleam'd  forth  their  ashy  lights, 
Like  dying  coals  burnt  out  in  tedious  nights. 

There  might  you  see  the  laboring  pioner 
Begrim'd  with  sweat,  and  smeared  all  with  dust ; 
And  from  the  towers  of  Troy  there  would  appear 
The  very  eyes  of  men  through  loop-holes  thrust, 
Gazing  upon  the  Greeks  with  little  lust  : 

Such  sweet  observance  in  this  work  was  had, 
That  one  might  see  those  far-off  eyes  look  sad. 

In  great  commanders  grace  and  majesty 
You  might  behold,  triumphing  in  their  faces  ; 
In  youth,  quick  bearing  and  dexterity  ; 
And  here  and  there  the  painter  interlaces 
Pale  cowards,  marching  on  with  trembling  paces  ; 
Which  heartless  peasants  did  so  well  resemble. 
That  one  would  swear  he  saw  them  quake  and  trembl* 

In  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  O,  what  art 

Of  physiognomy  might  one  behold  ! 

The  face  of  either  cipher'd  cither's  heart ; 

Their  face  their  manners  most  expressly  told  : 

In  Ajax'  eyes  blunt  rage  and  rigor  roH'd  ; 
But  the  mild  glance  that  sly  Ulysses  lent 
Show'd  deep  regard  and  smiling  government. 
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There  pleading  might  you  see  grave  Nestor  stand. 
As  'twere  encouraging  the  Greet:s  to  fight : 
Making  such  solder  action  with  his  hand, 
That  it  beguil'd  attention,  charm'd  the  sight: 
In  speech,  it  seem'd,  his  beard,  all  silver  white, 
Wagg'd  up  and  down,  and  from  his  lips  did  fly 
Thin  winding  breath,  which  purl'd  up  to  the  sky. 

About  him  were  a  press  of  gaping  faces, 
Which  seem'd  to  swallow  up  his  sound  advice; 
All  jointly  listening,  but  with  several  graces. 
As  if  some  mermaid  did  their  ears  entice. 
Some  high,  some  low, —  the  painter  was  so  nice  ; 
The  scalps  of  many,  almost  hid  behind. 
To  jump  up  higher  seem'd,  to  mock  the  mind. 

Here  one  man's  hand  lean'd  on  another's  head. 

His  nose  being  shadow'd  by  his  neighbor's  ear; 

Here  one,  being  throng'd,  bears  back,  all  boH'n  and  red  ; 

Another,  smother'd,  seems  to  pelt  and  swear  ; 

And  in  their  rage  such  signs  of  rage  they  bear. 
As,  but  for  loss  of  Nestor's  golden  words, 
It  seem'd  they  would  debate  with  angry  swords. 

For  much  imaginary  work  was  there; 
Conceit  deceitful,  so  compact,  so  kind. 
That  for  Achilles'  image  stood  his  spear, 
Grip'd  in  an  armed  hand  ;  himself,  behind, 
Was  left  unseen,  save  to  the  eye  of  mind: 

A  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  a  leg,  a  head, 

Stood  for  the  whole  to  be  imagined. 

And  from  the  walls  of  strong-besieged  Troy 
When  their  brave  hope,  bold  Hector,  march'd  to  field. 
Stood  many  Trojan  mothers,  sharing  joy 
To  see  their  youthful  sons  bright  weapons  wield; 
And  to  their  hojje  they  such  odd  action  yield, 
That  through  their  light  joy  seemed  to  appea», 
Like  bright  things  stain'd,  a  kind  of  heavy  fear. 

And  from  the  strand  of  Dardan,  where  they  fought. 
To  Simois'  reedy  banks  the  red  blood  ran, 
Whose  wqves  to  imitate  the  battle  sought 
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With  swelling  ridges ;  and  their  ranks  began 
To  break  upon  the  galled  shore,  and  than 
Retire  again,  till,  meeting  greater  ranks, 
They  join,  and  shoot  their  foam  at  Simois'  banks. 

To  this  well-painted  piece  is  Lucrece  come, 

To  find  a  face  where  all  distress  is  stell'd. 

Many  she  sees  where  cares  have  carved  some, 

But  none  where  all  distress  and  dolor  dwell'd, 

Till  she  despairing  Hecuba  beheld, 

Staring  on  Priam's  wounds  with  her  old  eyes, 
Which  bleeding  under  Pyrrhus'  proud  foot  lies. 

In  her  the  painter  had  anatomiz'd 

Time's  ruin,  beauty's  wreck,  and  grim  care's  reign : 

Her  cheeks  with  chaps  and  wrinkles  were  disguis'd; 

Of  what  she  was  no  semblance  did  remain  : 

Her  blue  blood  chang'd  to  black  in  every  vein. 

Wanting  the  spring  that  those  shrunk  pipes  had  fed, 

Show'd  life  imprison'd  in  a  body  dead. 

On  this  sad  shadow  Lucrece  spends  her  eyes. 
And  shapes  her  sorrow  to  the  beldam's  woes, 
Who  nothing  wants  to  answer  her  but  cries, 
And  bitter  words  to  ban  her  cruel  foes  : 
The  painter  was  no  god  to  lend  her  those ; 

And  therefore  Lucrece  swears  he  did  her  wrong, 
To  give  her  so  much  grief,  and  not  a  tongue. 

"  Poor  instrument,"  quoth  she,  "  without  a  sound, 
I'll  tune  thy  woes  with  my  lamenting  tongue ; 
And  drop  sweet  balm  in  Priam's  painted  wound. 
And  rail  on  Pyrrhus  that  hath  done  him  wrong; 
And  with  my  tears  quench  Troy  that  burns  so  long; 
And  with  my  knife  scratch  out  the  angry  eyes 
Of  all  the  Greeks  that  are  thine  enemies. 

"  Show  me  the  strumpet  that  began  this  stir. 
That  with  my  nails  her  beauty  I  may  tear. 
Thy  heat  of  lust,  fond  Paris,  did  incur 
This  load  of  wrath  that  burning  Troy  doth  bear: 
Thy  eye  kindled  the  fire  that  burneth  here ; 
And  here  in  Troy,  for  trespass  of  thine  eye. 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  dame,  and  daughter  die. 
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"  Why  should  the  private  pleasure  of  some  one 
Become  the  public  plague  of  many  mo  ? 
Let  sin,  alone  committed,  light  alone 
Upon  his  head  that  hath  transgressed  so  ; 
Let  guiltless  souls  be  freed  from  g"uilty  woe: 

For  one's  offense  why  should  so  many  fall, 

To  plague  a  private  sin  in  general  ? 

"  Lo,  here  weeps  Hecuba,  here  Priam  dies, 
Here  manly  Hector  faints,  here  Troilus  swounds, 
Here  friend  by  friend  in  bloody  channel  lies, 
And  friend  to  friend  gives  unadvised  wounds. 
And  one  man's  lust  these  many  lives  confounds: 
Had  doting  Priam  check'd  his  son's  desire, 
Troy  had  been  bright  with  fame,  and  not  with  fire." 

Here  feelingly  she  weeps  Troy's  painted  woes : 
For  sorrow,  like  a  heavy-hanging  bell, 
Once  set  on  ringing,  with  his  own  weight  goes; 
Then  little  strength  rings  out  the  doleful  knell : 
So  Lucrece,  set  a-work,  sad  tales  doth  tell 

To  pencil'd  pensiveness  and  color'd  sorrow; 

She  lends  them  words,  and  she  their  looks  doth  borrow. 

She  throws  her  eyes  about  the  painting  round, 
And  whom  she  finds  forlorn  she  doth  lament. 
At  last  she  sees  a  wretched  image  bound, 
That  piteous  looks  to  Phrygian  shepherds  lent : 
His  face,  though  full  of  cares,  yet  show'd  content; 
Onward  to  Troy  with  the  blunt  swains  he  goes, 
So  mild,  that  Patience  seem'd  to  scorn  his  woes. 

In  him  the  painter  labor'd  with  his  skill 
To  hide  deceit,  and  give  the  harmless  show 
An  humble  gait,  calm  looks,  eyes  wailing  still, 
A  brow  unbent,  that  seem'd  to  welcome  woe; 
Cheeks  neither  red  nor  pale,  but  mingled  so 
That  blushing  red  no  guilty  instance  gave, 
Nor  ashy  pale  the  fear  that  false  hearts  have. 

But,  like  a  constant  and  confirmed  devil. 
He  entertain'd  a  sliow  so  seeming  just, 
And  therein  so  ensconc'd  his  secret  evil, 
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That  jealousy  itself  could  not  mistrust 
False-cree|)ing  craft  and  perjury  should  thrust 
'  Into  so  bright  a  day  such  black-fac'd  storms, 
Or  blot  with  hell-born  sin  such  saint-like  forms. 

The  well-skill'd  workman  this  mild  image  drew 
For  perjur'd  Sinon,  whose  enchanting  story 
The  credulous  old  Priam  after  slew  ; 
Whose  words,  like  wildfire,  burnt  the  shining  glory 
Of  rich-built"  Ilion,  that  the  skies  were  sorry, 
And  little  stars  shot  from  their  fixed  places. 
When  their  glass  fell  wherein  they  view'd  their  faces. 

« 
This  picture  she  advisedly  perus'd, 
And  chid  the  painter  for  his  wondrous  skill. 
Saying,  some  shape  in  Sinon's  was  abus'd  ; 
So  fair  a  form  lodg'd  not  a  mind  so  ill  : 
And  still  on  him  she  gaz'd  ;  and  gazing  still. 
Such  signs  of  truth  in  his  plain  face  she  spied, 
That  she  concludes  the  picture  was  belied. 

"  It  cannot  be,"  quoth  she,  "that  so  much  guile  "  — 
She  would  have  said  "  can  lurk  in  such  a  look  ;  " 
But  Tarquin's  shape  came  in  her  mind  the  while. 
And  from  her  tongue  "  can  lurk  "  from  "  cannot  "  took 
"  It  cannot  be  "  she  in  that  sense  forsook. 
And  turn'd  it  thus,  "  It  cannot  be,  I  find. 
But  such  a  face  should  bear  a  wicked  mind  : 

"  For  even  as  subtle  Sinon  here  is  painted, 

So  sober-sad,  so  weary,  and  so  mild, 

As  if  with  grief  or  travail  he  had  fainted. 

To  me  came  Tarquin  armed  ;  so  beguil'd 

With  outward  honesty,  but  yet  defil'd 

With  inward  vice :  as  Priam  him  did  cherish, 
So  did  I  Tarquin  ;  so  my  Troy  did  perish. 

"  Look,  look,  how  listening  Priam  wets  his  eyes, 
To  see  those  borrow'd  tears  that  Sinon  sheds  ! 
Priam,  why  art  thou  old,  and  yet  not  wise? 
For  every  tear  he  falls  a  Trojan  bleeds  : 
His  eye  drops  fire,  no  water  thence  proceeds ; 

Those  round  clear  pearls  of  his,  that  move  thy  pity, 
Are  balls  of  quenchless  fire  to  burn  thy  city. 
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"  Such  devils  steal  effects  from  lightless  hell ; 

P'or  Sinon  in  his  rtre  doth  quake  with  cold, 

And  in  that  cold  hot-burning  tire  doth  dwell ;  • 

These  contraries  such  unity  do  hold, 

Only  to  flatter  fools,  and  make  them  bold  : 

So  Priam's  trust  false  Sinon 's  tears  doth  flatter, 
That  he  finds  means  to  burn  his  Troy  with  water." 

Here,  all  enrag'd,  such  passion  her  assails. 
That  patience  is  quite  beaten  from  her  breast. 
She  tears  the  senseless  Sinon  with  her  nails, 
Comparing  him  to  that  unhappy  guest 
Whose  deed  hjth  made  herself  herself  detest : 

At  last  she  smilingly  with  this  gives  o'er ; 

"  Fool,   fool !  "    quoth   she,   "  his  w^ounds  will  not    be 
sore." 

Thus  ebbs  and  flows  the  current  of  her  sorrow, 
And  time  doth  weary  time  with  her  complaining. 
She  looks  for  night,  and  then  she  longs  for  morrow. 
And  both  she  thinks  too  long  with  her  remaining : 
Short  time  seems  long  in  sorrow's  sharp  sustaining: 

Though  woe  be  heavy,  yet  it  seldom  sleeps  ; 

And  they  that  watch  see  time  how  slow  it  creeps. 

Which  all  this  time  hath  overslipp'd  her  thought, 

That  she  with  painted  images  hath  spent  ; 

Being  from  the  feeling  of  her  own  grief  brought 

By  deep  surmise  of  others'  detriment  ; 

Losing  her  woes  in  shows  of  discontent. 
It  easeth  some,  though  none  it  ever  cur'd. 
To  think  their  dolor  others  have  endur'd. 

But  now  the  mindful  messenger,  come  back. 

Brings  home  his  lord  and  other  company  ; 

Who  finds  his  Lucrece  clad  in  mourning  black; 

And  round  about  her  tear-distain^d  eye 

Blue  circles  stream'd,  like  rainbows  in  the  sky: 
These  water-galls  in  her  dim  element 
Foretell  new  storms  to  those  already  spent. 

Which  when  her  sad-beholding  husband  saw, 

Amazedly  in  her  sad  face  he  stares  : 

Her  eyes,  though  sod  in  tears,  look'd  red  and  raw, 
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Her  lively  color  kili'd  with  deadly  cares. 

He  hath  no  power  to  ask  her  how  she  fares : 
But  stood,  like  old  acquaintance  in  a  trance, 
Met  far  from  home,  wondering  each  other's  chance; 

At  last  he  takes  her  bythe  bloodless  hand. 
And  thus  begins  :  "  What  uncouth  ill  event 
Hath  thee  befall'n,  that  thou  dost  trembling  stand  ? 
Sweet  love,  wiiat  spite  hath  thy  fair  color  spent  ? 
Why  art  thou  thus  attir'd  in  discontent? 
Unmask,  dear  dear,  this  moody  heaviness. 
And  tell  thy  grief,  that  we  may  give  redress." 

Three  times  with  sighs  she  gives  her  sorrow  fire. 
Ere  once  she  can  discharge  one  word  of  woe  : 
At  length  address"d  to  answer  his  desire. 
She  modestly  prepares  to  let  them  know 
Her  honor  is  ta'en  prisoner  by  the  foe ; 
While  Collatine  and  his  consorted  lords 
With  sad  attention  long  to  hear  her  words. 

And  now  this  pale  swan  in  her  watery  nest 
Begins  the  sad  dirge  of  her  certain  ending: 
"  Few  words,"  quoth  she,  "  shall  fit  the  trespass  best. 
Where  no  excuse  can  give  the  fault  amending  : 
In  me  more  woes  than  words  are  now  depending; 
And  my  laments  would  be  drawn  out  too  long. 
To  tell  them  all  with  one  poor  tired  tongue. 

"  Then  be  this  all  the  task  it  hath  to  say  : 
Dear  husband,  in  the  interest  of  thy  bed 
A  stranger  came,  and  on  that  pillow  lay 
Where  thou  wast  wont  to  rest  thy  weary  head  ; 
And  what  wrong  else  may  be  imagined 
By  foul  enforcement  might  be  done  to  me, 
From  that,  alas,  thy  Lucrece  is  not  free. 

"  For  in  the  dreadful  dead  of  dark  midnight, 
With  shining  falchion  in  my  chamber  came 
A  creeping  creature,  with  a  flaming  light, 
And  softly  cried,  '  Awake,  thou  Roman  dame, 
And  entertain  my  love  ;  else  lasting  shame 
On  thee  and  thine  this  night  I  will  inflict, 
If  thou  my  love's  desire  do  contradict. 
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'"For  some  hard-favor'd  groom  of  thine,'  quoth  he, 
'  Unless  thou  yoke  thy  liking'  to  my  will, 
I'll  murder  straight,  and  then  I'll  slaughter  thee. 
And  swear  I  found  you  where  you  did  fulfill 
The  loathsome  act  of  lust,  and  so  did  kill 

The  lechers  in  their  deed  :  this  !ict  will  be 

My  fame,  and  thy  perpetual  infamy.' 

"  With  this,  I  did  begin  to  start  and  cr}' ; 

And  then  against  my  heart  he  set  his  sword. 

Swearing,  unless  I  took  all  patiently, 

I  should  not  live  to  speak  another  word  ; 

So  should  my  shame  still  rest  upon  record, 
And  never  be  forgot  in  mighty  Rome, 
Th'  adulterate  death  of  Lucrece  and  her  groom. 

"  Mine  enemy  was  strong,  my  poor  self  weak. 
And  far  the  weaker  with  so  strong  a  fear  : 
My  bloody  judge  forbade  my  tongue  to  speak; 
No  rightful  plea  might  plead  for  justice  there  : 
His  scarlet  lust  came  evidence  to  swear 

That  my  poor  beauty  had  purloin'd  his  eyes  ; 

And  when  the  judge  is  robb'd,  the  prisoner  dies. 

"  O,  teach  me  how  to  make  mine  own  excuse! 
Or,  at  the  least,  this  refuge  let  me  find, — 
Though  my  gross  blood  be  stain'd  with  this  abuse, 
Immaculate  and  spotless  is  my  mind  ; 
That  was  not  forc'd  ;  that  never  was  inclin'd 

To  accessary  yieldings,  but  still  pure 

Doth  in  her  poison 'd  closet  yet  endure." 

Lo,  here,  the  hopeless  merchant  of  this  loss, 
With  head  declin'd,  and  voice  damm'd  up  with  woe, 
With  sad-set  eyes,  and  wreathed  arms  across. 
From  lips  new-waxen  pale  l)egins  to  blow 
The  grief  away  that  stops  his  answer  so  : 

But,  wretched  as  he  is,  he  strives  in  vain  ; 

What  he  breathes  out  his  breath  drinks  up  again. 

As  through  an  arch  the  violet-roaring  tide 
Outruns  the  eye  that  doth  behold  his  haste, 
Yet  in  the  eddy  boundeth  in  his  pride 
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Back  to  the  strait  that  forc'd  him  on  so  fast ; 

In  rage  sent  out,  recall'd  in  rage,  being  past  : 
Even  so  his  sighs,  his  sorrows,  make  a  saw. 
To  push  grief  on,  and  back  the  same  grief  draw. 

Which  speechless  woe  of  his  poor  she  attendeth, 
And  his  untimely  frenzy  thus  awaketh  : 
"  Dear  lord,  thy  sorrow  to  my  sorrow  lendeth 
Another  power  ;  no  flood  by  raining  slaketh. 
My  woe  too  sensible  thy  passion  maketh 
More  feeling-painful  :  let  it.  then,  suffice 
To  drown  one  woe,  one  pair  of  weeping  eyes. 

"  And  for  my  sake,  when  I  might  charm  thee  so. 
For  she  that  was  thy  Lucrece, —  now  attend  liie  : 
Be  suddenly  revenged  on  my  foe. 
Thine,  mine,  his  own  :  suppose  thou  dost  defend  me 
From  what  is  past :  the  help  that  thou  shalt  lend  me 

Comes  all  too  late,  yet  let  the  traitor  die ; 

For  sparing  justice  feeds  iniquity. 

"  But  ere  I  name  him,  you  fair  lords,"  quoth  she, 
Speaking  to  those  that  came  with  Collatine, 
"  Shall  plight  your  honorable  faiths  to  me, 
With  swift  pursuit  to  venge  this  wrong  of  mine ; 
For  'tis  a  meritorious  fair  design 

To  chase  injustice  with  revengeful  arms : 

Knights,  by  their  oaths,  should  right  poor  ladies'  harms. 

At  this  request,  with  noble  disposition 

Each  present  lord  began  to  promise  aid. 

As  bound  in  knighthood  to  her  imposition, 

Longing  to  hear  the  hateful  foe  bewray 'd. 

But  she,  that  yet  her  sad  task  hath  not  said. 

The  protestation  stops.     "  O,  speak,"  quoth  she, 
"  How  may  this  forc'd  stain  be  wip'd  from  me.'* 

"  What  is  the  quality  of  mine  offense. 

Being  constrain'd  with  dreadful  circumstance.? 

May  my  pure  mind  with  the  foul  act  dispense, 

My  low-declined  honor  to  advance  ? 

May  any  terms  acquit  me  from  this  chance  ? 

The  poison'd  fountain  clears  itself  again  ; 

And  why  not  I  from  this  compelled  stain  ?  " 
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With  this,  they  all  at  once  began  to  say, 
Her  body's  stain  her  mind  untainted  clears; 
While  with  a  joyous  smile  she  turns  away 
The  face,  that  map  which  deep  impression  bears 
Of  hard  misfortune,  carv'd  in  it  with  tears. 

"  No,  no,"  quoth  she,  "  no  dame,  hereafter  living. 
By  my  excuse  shall  claim  excuse's  giving." 

Here  with  a  sigh,  as  if  her  heart  would  break, 
She  throws  forth  Tarquin's  name  :  "  He,  he,"  she  says. 
But  more  than  "  he  "  her  poor  tongue  could  not  speak; 
Till  after  many  accents  and  delays. 
Untimely  breathings,  sick  and  short  assays. 
She  utters  this,  "  He,  he,  fair  lords,  'tis  he 
That  guides  this  hand  to  give  this  wound  to  me." 

Even  here  she  sheathed  in  her  harmless  breast 
A  harmful  knife,  that  thence  her  soul  unsheath'd  : 
That  blow  did  bail  it  from  the  deep  unrest 
Of  that  polluted  prison  where  it  breath'd  : 
Her  contrite  sighs  unto  the  clouds  bequeath'd 

Her  winged  sprite,  and  through  her  wounds  doth  fly 

Life's  lasting  date  from  cancel'd  destiny. 

Stone-still,  astonish'd  with  this  deadly  deed. 

Stood  Collatine  and  all  his  lordly  crew ; 

Till  Lucrece'  father,  that  beholds  her  bleed. 

Himself  on  her  self-slaughter'd  body  threw; 

And  from  the  pur])le  fountain  Brutus  drew 
The  murderous  knife,  and,  as  it  left  the  place. 
Her  blood,  in  poor  revenge,  held  it  in  chase; 

And  bubbling  from  her  breast,  it  doth  divide 

In  two  slow  rivers,  that  the  crimson  blood 

Circles  her  body  in  on  every  side, 

Who,  like  a  late-sack'd  island,  vastly  stood 

Bare  and  unpeopled  in  this  fearful  flood. 

Some  of  her  blood  still  pure  and  red  remain'd. 

And  some  look'd  black,  and  that  false  Tarquin  stain'd. 

About  the  mourning  and  congealed  face 
Of  that  black  blood  a  watery  rigol  goes. 
Which  seem  to  weep  upon  the  tainted  place : 
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And  ever  since,  as  pitying  Lucrece'  woes, 
Corrupted  blood  some  watery  token  shows  ; 
And  blood  untainted  still  doth  red  abide, 
Blushing  at  that  which  is  so  putrefied. 

"  Daughter,  dear  daughter,"  old  Lucretius  cries, 
"  That  life  was  mine  which  thou  hast  here  depriv'd. 
If  in  the  child  the  father's  image  lies, 
Where  shall  I  live  now  Lucrece  is  unliv'd  ? 
Thou  wast  not  to  this  end  from  me  deriv'd. 
If  children  pre-decease  progenitors. 
We  are  their  offspring,  and  they  none  of  ours. 

"  Poor  broken  glass,  I  often  did  behold 
In  thy  sweet  semblance  my  old  age  new  born; 
But  now  that  fresh  fair  mirror,  dim  and  old, 
■Shows  me  a  bare-bon'd  death  by  time  outworn  : 
O,  from  thy  cheeks  my  image  thou  hast  torn, 
And  shiver'd  all  the  beauty  of  my  glass, 
That  I  no  more  can  see  what  once  I  was. 

"  O  time,  cease  thou  thy  course,  and  last  no  longer, 
If  they  surcease  to  be  that  should  survive. 
Shall  rotten  death  make  conquest  of  the  stronger. 
And  leave  the  faltering  feeble  souls  alive  ? 
The  old  bees  die,  the  young  possess  their  hive  : 
Then  live,  sweet  Lucrece,  live  again,  and  see 
Thy  father  die,  and  not  thy  father  thee." 

By  this,  starts  Collatine  as  from  a  dream, 
And  bids  Lucretius  give  his  sorrow  place; 
And  then  in  key-cold  Lucrece'  bleeding  stream 
He  falls,  and  bathes  the  pale  fear  in  his  face. 
And  counterfeits  to  die  with  her  a  space ; 

Till  manly  shame  bids  him  possess  his  breath, 
And  live  to  be  revenged  on  her  death. 

The  deep  vexation  of  his  inward  soul 
Hath  serv'd  a  dumb  arrest  upon  his  tongue  ; 
Who,  mad  that  sorrow  should  his  use  control. 
Or  keep  him  from  heart-easing  words  so  long. 
Begins  to  talk  ;  but  through  his  lips  do  throng 

Weak  words,  so  thick  come  in  his  poor  heart's  aid, 
That  no  man  could  distinguish  what  he  said. 
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Yet  sometime  "  Tarquin  "  was  pronounced  plain, 
But  tiirough  his  teeth,  as  if  the  name  he  tore. 
This  windy  tempest,  till  it  blow  up  rain, 
Held  back  iiis  sorrow's  tide,  to  make  it  more ; 
At  last  it  rains,  and  busy  winds  give  o'er  : 
Then  son  and  father  weep  with  equal  strife 
Who  should  weep  most,  for  daughter  or  for  wife. 

The  one  doth  call  her  his,  the  other  his, 

Yet  neither  may  possess  the  claim  they  lay. 

The  father  says  "  She's  mine."     "O,  mine  she  is," 

Replies  her  husband  :  "  do  not  take  away 

My  sorrow's  interest ;  let  no  mourner  say 

He  weeps  for  her,  for  she  was  only  mine, 

And  only  must  be  wail'd  by  Collatine." 

"  O,"  quoth  Lucretius,  "  I  did  give  that  life 
Which  she  too  early  and  too  late  hath  spill'd." 
"  Woe,  woe,"  quoth  Collatine,  "  she  was  my  wife, 
I  ow'd  her,  and  'tis  mine  that  she  hath  kill'd." 
"  My  daughter"  and  "my  wife  "  with  clamors  fill'd 
The  dispers'd  air,  who,  holding  Lucrece'  life, 
Answer'd  their  cries,  "  my  daughter  ','  and  "  my  wife." 

Brutus,  who  plucked  the  knife  from  Lucrece'  side. 

Seeing  such  emulation  in  their  woe. 

Began  to  clothe  his  wit  in  state  and  pride. 

Burying  in  Lucrece'  wound  his  folly's  show. 

He  with  the  Romans  was  esteemed  so 
As  silly-jeering  idiots  are  with  kings. 
For  sportive  words  and  uttering  foolish  things: 

But  now  he  throws  that  shallow  habit  by, 

Wherein  deep  policy  did  him  disguise  ; 

And  arm'd  his  long-hid  wits  advisedly, 

To  check  the  tears  in  Collatinus'  eyes. 

"Thou  wronged  lord  of  Rome,"  quoth  he,  "arise: 
Let  my  unsounded  self,  suppos'd  a  fool. 
Now  set  thy  long-experienc'd  wit  to  school. 

"  Why,  Collatine,  is  woe  the  cure  for  woe  ? 

Do  wounds  help  wounds,  or  grief  help  grievous  deeds? 

Is  it  revenge  to  give  thyself  a  blow 
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For  his  foul  act  by  whom  thy  fair  wife  bleeds  ? 

Such  childish  humor  from  weak  minds  proceeds  : 
Thy  wretched  wife  mistook  the  matter  so, 
To  slay  herself,  that  should  have  slain  her  foe. 

"  Courageous  Roman,  do  not  steep  thy  heart 

In  such  relenting  dew  of  lamentations  ; 

But  kneel  with  me,  and  help  to  bear  thy  part. 

To  rouse  our  Roman  gods  with  invocations, 

That  they  will  suffer  these  abominations. 

Since  Rome  herself  in  them  doth  stand  disgrac'd, 
By  our  strong  arms  from  forth  her  fair  streets  chas'd 

"  Now,  by  the  Capitol  that  we  adore. 
And  by  this  chaste  blood  so  unjustly  stain'd, 
By  heaven's  fair  sun  that  breeds  the  fat  earth's  store. 
By  all  our  country  rights  in  Rome  maintain'd, 
And  by  chaste  Lucrece'  soul  that  late  complain'd 
Her  wrongs  to  us,  and  by  this  bloody  knife. 
We  will  revenge  the  death  of  this  true  wife." 

This  said,  he  struck  his  hand  upon  his  breast. 
And  kiss'd  the  fatal  knife,  to  end  his  vow  ; 
And  to  his  protestation  urg'd  the  rest. 
Who,  wondering  at  him,  did  his  words  allow  : 
Then  jointly  to  the  ground  their  knees  they  bow; 
And  that  deep  vow,  which  Brutus  made  before, 
He  doth  again  repeat,  and  that  they  swore. 

When  they  had  sworn  to  this  advised  doom. 
They  did  conclude  to  bear  dead  Lucrece  thence ; 
To  show  her  bleeding  body  thorough  Rome, 
And  so  to  publish  Tarquin's  foul  offense  : 
Which  being  done  with  speedy  diligence. 

The  Romans  plausibly  did  give  consent 

To  Tarquin's  everlasting  banishment. 
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THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONiE. 


Persons 
in  the 

Induc- 
tion. 


A  Lord. 

Christopher  Sly,  a 
tinker. 

Hostess,  Page,  Play- 
ers, Huntsmen, 
and  Servants. 

Baptista.  a  gentleman  of 
Padua. 

ViNCENTio,  a  merchant  of  Pisa. 

LucENTio,  son  to  Vincentio. 

Petruchio,  a  gentleman  of  Ve 
rona. 


Gremio, 

hortensio, 

Tranio, 

Biondello, 

Grumio, 

Curtis,  &c. 

Pedant. 


Katharina, 

BlANCA, 

Widow. 


suitors  to 
Bianca. 

servants  to 
Lucentio. 

servants  to 
Petruchio. 


daughters  to 
Baptista. 


Tailor,  Haberdasher,  and  Servants. 

Scene — Sometimes  itt   Padua,  and  somethnes   m  Pe- 
truchio's  house  in  the  count}-y. 


INDUCTION. 
Scene  I.  Before  an  alehouse  on  a  heath. 
Enter  Hostess  and  Sly. 

Sly.  I'll  pheeze  you,  in  faith. 

Host.  A  pair  of  stocks,  you  rogue  ! 

Sly.  Y'are  a  baggage :  the  Slys  are  no  rogues  ;  look  in 
the  Chronicles ;  we  came  in  with  Richard  Conqueror. 
T'h.&xt{ox^,pa'uca<:paIIab.  is;\t\.  the  world  slide  :  sessa  ! 

Host.  You  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you  have 
burst } 
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Sly.  No,  not  a  denier.  Go  by,  Jeronimy, —  go  to  thy 
cold  bed,  and  warm  thee. 

Host.  I  know  my  remedy ;  I  must  go  fetch  the  third- 
borough.  \Exif. 

Sly.  Third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth  borough,  I'll  answer  him 
bylaw:  I'll  not  budge  an  inch,  boy  :  let  him  come,  and 
kindly.  {^Lies  down  on  the  groiaid  and.Jalh  ailci;p. 

Horns  winded.     Enter  a    Lord   from   hunting,    with 
Huntsmen  a7id  Servants. 

Lord.  Huntsman,    I    charge    thee,    tender     well     my 
hounds  : 
Trash  Merriman, —  the  poor  cur  is  emboss'd  ; 
And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouth'd  i)rach. 
Saw'st  thou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  good 
At  the  hedge-corner,  in  the  coldest  fault  } 
I  would  not  lose  the  dog  for  twenty  pound. 

First  Hun.  Why,  Belman  is  as  good  as  he,  my  lord  ; 
He  cried  upon  it  at  the  merest  loss. 
And  twice  to-day  pick'd  out  the  dullest  scent  : 
Trust  me,  I  take  him  for  the  better  dog. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  fool :  if  Echo  were  as  fleet, 
I  would  esteem  him  worth  a  dozen  such. 
But  sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all: 
To-morrow  I  intend  to  hunt  again. 

First  Hun.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Lord,  What's  here  ?    one  dead,  or  drunk?    See,  doth 
he  breathe  } 

Sec.  Hun.  He  breathes,  my  lord.    Were  he  not  warm'd 
with  ale. 
This  were  a  bed  but  cold  to  sleep  so  soundly. 

Lord.  O  monstrous  beast  !  how  like  a  swine  he  lies  !  — 
Grim  death,  how  foul  and  loathsome  is  thine  image  !  — 
Sirs,  I  will  practice  on  this  drunken  man. 
What  think  you,  if  he  were  convey'd  to  bed, 
Wrapp'd  in  sweet  clothes,  rings  put  upon  his  fingers, 
A  most  delicious  banquet  by  his  bed. 
And  brave  attendants  near  him  when  he  wakes, — 
Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himself  ? 

First  Hun.  Believe    me,    lord,    1     think    he     cannot 
choose. 

Sec.  Hun.  It  would  seem  strange  unto  him  when  he 
vvak'd. 
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Lord.  Even  as  a  flattering  dream  or  worthless  fancy. 
Then  take  him  up,  and  manage  well  the  jest :  — 
Carry  him  gently  to  my  fairest  chamber, 
And  hang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pictures  : 
Balm  his  foul  head  in  warm  distilled  waters, 
And  burn  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  sweet: 
Procure  me  music  ready,  when  he  wakes. 
To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heavenly  sound  ; 
And  if  he  chance  to  speak,  be  ready  straight. 
And,  with  a  low  submissive  reverence, 
Say,  "  What  is  it  your  honor  will  command  ?  " 
Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  basin 
Full  of  rose-water,  and  bestrew'd  with  flowers  ; 
Another  bear  the  ewer,  the  third  a  diaper. 
And  say,  "  Will't  please  your  lordship  cool  your  hands  ?  " 
Some  one  be  ready  with  a  costly  suit. 
And  ask  him  what  apparel  he  will  wear ; 
Another  tell  him  of  his  hounds  and  horse. 
And  that  his  lady  mourns  at  his  disease  : 
Persuade  him  that  he  hath  been  lunatic  ; 
And  when  he  says  he  is, —  say  that  he  dreams, 
For  he  is  nothing  but  a  mighty  lord. 
This  do,  and  do  it  kindly,  gentle  sirs : 
It  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent. 
If  it  be  husbanded  with  modesty.    . 

First  Hiai.  My  lord,  I  warrant  you,  we'll  play  our  part, 
As  he  shall  think,  by  our  true  diligence. 
He  is  no  less  than  what  we  say  he  is. 

Lord.  Take  him  up  gently,  and  to  bed  with  him  ; 
And  each  one  to  his  office  when  he  wakes. 

[S/y  is  borne  out.     A  trutnpet  sounds. 
Sirrah,  go  see  what  trumpet  'tis  that  sounds  :  — 

\^Exit  Servant. 
Belike  some  noble  gentleman,  that  means, 
Traveling  some  journey,  to  repose  him  here. — 

Re-enter  Servant. 
How  now  !  who  is  it  ? 

Serv.  An  it  please  your  honor, 

Players  that  offer  service  to  your  lordship. 

Lord.  Bid  them  come  near. 

Eftter  Players. 

Now,  fellows,  you  are  welcome. 
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Players.  We  thank  your  honor. 

Lord.  Do  you  intend  to  stay  with  me  to-night? 

Sec.  Play.  So  please  your  lordship  to  accept  our  duty. 

Lord.  With  all  my  heart. —  Tliis  fellow  I  remember, 
Since  once  he  play'd  a  farmer's  eldest  son  : — 
'Twas  where  you  woo'd  the  gentlewoman  so  well : 
I  have  forgot  your  name  ;  but,  sure,  that  part 
Was  aptly  fit,  and  naturally  ]>erform'd. 

First  Play.  I  think  'twas  Soto  that  your  honor  means. 

Lord.  'Tis  very  true  :  thou  didst  it  excellent. — 
Well,  you  are  come  to  me  in  happy  time ; 
The  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  in  hand, 
Wherein  your  cunning  can  assist  me  much. 
There  is  a  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night : 
But  I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties  ; 
Lest,  over-eying  of  his  odd  behavior, — 
For  yet  his  honor  never  heard  a  play,— 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion, 
And  so  offend  him  ;  for,  I  tell  you,  sirs. 
If  you  should  smile,  he  grows  impatient. 

First  Play.  Fear  not,  my  lord  :  we  can  contain  our- 
selves, 
Were  he  the  veriest  antic  in  the  world. 

Lord.  Go,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery. 
And  give  them  friendjy  welcome  every  one  : 
Let  them  want  nothing  that  my  house  affords, 

[Exeunt  .Servant  and  Players. 
Sirrah,  go  you  to  Barthol'mew  my  page, 

[  To  another  Servant. 
And  see  him  dress'd  in  all  suits  like  a  lady : 
That  done,  conduct  him  to  the  drunkard's  chamber: 
And  call  him  madam,  do  him  all  obeisance, 
Tell  him  from  me, —  as  he  will  win  my  love, — 
He  bear  himself  with  honorable  action. 
Such  as  he  hath  oijserv'd  in  noble  ladies 
Unto  their  lords  by  them  accomjjlished : 
Such  duty  to  the  drunkard  let  him  do. 
With  soft  low  tongue  and  lowly  courtesy ; 
And  say,  "  What  is't  your  honor  will  command, 
Wherein  your  lady  and  your  humble  wife 
May  show  her  duty  and  make  known  her  love  1 " 
And  then, —  with  kind  embracements,  tempting  kisses. 
And  with  declining  head  into  his  bosom, — 
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Bid  him  shed  tears,  as  being  overjoy'd 

To  see  her  noble  lord  restor'd  to  health, 

Who  for  this  seven  jears  hath  esteemed  him 

No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathsome  beggar: 

And  if  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift 

To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears, 

An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift ; 

Which  in  a  napkin  being  close  convey'd. 

Shall  in  despite  enforce  a  watery  eye. 

See  this  dispatch'd  with  all  the  haste  thou  canst : 

Anon  I'll  give  thee  more  instructions.         \_Exit  Servant. 

I  know  the  boy  will  well  usurp  the  grace. 

Voice,  gait,  and  action  of  a  gentlewoman  : 

I  long  to  hear  him  call  the  drunkard  husband  ; 

And  how  my  men  will  stay  themselves  from  laughter 

When  they  do  homage  to  this  simple  peasant. 

I'll  in  to  counsel  them  ;  haply  my  presence 

May  well  abate  the  over-merry  spleen. 

Which  otherwise  would  grow  into  extremes.        ^Exeunt. 

Scene  II.     A  bedchamber  in  the  Lord's  house. 

Sly  is  discovered  in  a  rich  nigJitgoivn  ,with  Attendants; 

some  with  apparel,   others  with   basin,  ewer,  and 

other  appurtenances.     Enter  Lord,  dressed  like 

a  servant. 

Sly.  For  God's  sake,  a  pot  of  small  ale. 

First  Serv.  Will't  please  your  lordship  drink  a  cup  of 
sack  } 

Sec.  Serv.  Will't  please  your  honor  taste  of  these  con- 
serves } 

Third  Serv.  What  raiment  will  your  honor  wear  to- 
day.? 

Sly.  I  am  Christophero  Sly ;  call  not  me  honor  nor 
lordship  :  I  ne'er  drank  sack  in  my  life  ;  and  if  you  give 
me  any  conserves,  give  me  conserves  of  beef :  ne'er  ask 
me  what  raiment  I'll  wear  ;  for  I  have  no  more  doublets 
than  backs,  no  more  stockings  than  legs,  nor  no  more 
shoes  than  feet, —  nay,  sometime  more  feet  than  shoes,  or 
such  shoes  as  my  toes  look  through  the  overleather. 

Lord.  Heaven  cease  this  idle  humor  in  your  honor! 
O,  that  a  mighty  man,  of  such  descent, 
Of  such  possessions,  and  so  high  esteem, 
Should  be  infused  with  so  foul  a  spirit ! 
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Sly.  What,  would  you  make  me  mad  ?  Am  not  I 
Christopher  Sly,  old  Sly's  son  of  Burton-heath  ;  by  birth 
a  peddler,  by  education  a  card-maker,  by  transmutation  a 
bear-herd,  and  now  by  present  profession  a  tinker?  Ask 
Marian  Racket,  the  fat  ale-wife  of  Wincot,  if  she  know 
me  not  :  if  she  say  I  am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  score 
for  sheer  ale,  score  me  up  for  the  lyingest  knave  in 
Christendom.     What !  I  am  not  bestraught :  here's  — 

First  Serv.  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  lady  mourn  ! 

Sec.  Serv.  O,  this  it  is  that  makesyour  servants  droop  ! 

Lord.  Hence  comes  it  that  your  kindred  shun  your  house, 
As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 
O  noble  lord,  bethink  thee  of  thy  birth  ; 
Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  from  banishment, 
And  banish  hence  these  abject  lowly  dreams. 
Look  how  thy  servants  do  attend  on  thee, 
Each  in  his  office  ready  at  thy  beck. 

Wilt  thou  have  music  ?  hark  !  Apollo  plays,  \Music. 

And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing  : 
Or  wilt  thou  sleep  ?  we'll  have  thee  to  a  couch 
Softer  and  sweeter  than  the  lustful  bed 
On  purpose  trimm'd  up  for  Semiramis. 
Say  thou  wilt  walk  ;  we  will  bestrew  the  ground  : 
Or  wilt  thou  ride  ?  thy  horses  shall  be  trapp'd. 
Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl. 
Dost  thou  love  hawking?  thou  hast  hawks  will  soar 
Above  the  morning  lark  :  or  wilt  thou  hunt  ? 
Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  them, 
And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 

First  Serv.  Say  thou  wilt  course ;  thy  greyhounds  are 
as  swift 
As  breathed  stags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe. 

Sec.  Serv.  Dost  thou  love  pictures  ?  we  will  fetch  thee 
straight 
Adonis  painted  by  a  running  brook, 
And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid, 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath. 
Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

Lord.  We'll  show  thee  lo  as  she  was  a  maid, 
And  how  she  was  beguiled  and  surpris'd, 
\s  lively  painted  as  the  deed  was  done. 

Third  Serv.  Or  Daphne  roaming  through  a  thorny 
wood, 
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Scratching  her  legs,  that  one  shall  swear  she  bleeds  ; 

And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep, 

So  workmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  but  a  lord  : 
Thou  hast  a  lady  far  more  beautiful 
Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age. 

First  Serv.  And,  till  the  tears  that  she  hath  shed  for 
thee. 
Like  envious  floods,  o'er-run  her  lovely  face, 
She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world  ; 
And  yet  she  is  inferior  to  none. 

Sly.  Am  I  a  lord .''  and  have  I  such  a  lady  ? 
Or  do  I  dream  ?  or  have  I  dream'd  till  now  .'' 
I  do  not  sleep :  I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak ; 
I  smell  sweet  savors,  and  I  feel  soft  things  :  — 
Upon  my  life,  I  am  a  lord  indeed  ; 
And  not  a  tinker,  nor  Christophero  Sly. — 
Well,  bring  our  lady  hither  to  our  sight ; 
And  once  again,  a  pot  o'  the  smallest  ale. 

Sec.  Serv.  Will't  please  your  mightiness  to  wash  your 
hands  ? 
[Servafits present  a  ewer,  basin,  and  napkin. 
O,  how  we  joy  to  see  your  wits  restor'd  ! 
O,  that  once  more  you  knew  but  what  you  are ! 
These  fifteen  years  you  have  been  in  a  dream  ; 
Or  when  you  wak'd,  so  wak'd  as  if  you  slept. 

Sly.  These  fifteen  years  !  by  my  fay,  a  goodly  nap. 
But  did  I  never  speak  of  all  that  time .'' 

First  Serv.  O,  yes,  my  lord  ;  but  ver}'  idle  words : 
For  though  you  lay  here  in  this  goodly  chamber. 
Yet  would  you  say,  ye  were  beaten  out  of  door ; 
And  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house  ; 
And  say,  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet. 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs  and  no  seal'd  quarts  : 
Sometimes  you  would  call  out  for  Cicely  Racket. 

Sly.  Ay,  the  woman's  maid  of  the  house. 

Third  Serv.  Why,  sir,  you  know  no  house,  nor  no  such 
maid  ; 
Nor  no  such  men  as  you  have  reckon 'd  up, — 
As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece, 
And  Peter  Turf,  and  Henry  Pimpernell ; 
And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these, 
Which  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever  saw. 
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Sly.  Now,  Lord  be  thanked  for  my  good  amends  ! 

All.  Amen. 

Sly.  I  thank  thee  :  thou  shalt  not  lose  by  it. 

Enter  the  Page  as  a  lady,  with  Attendants. 

Page.  How  fares  my  noble  lord  ? 

Sly.  Marry,  I  fare  well  ;  for  here  is  cheer  enough. 
Where  is  my  wife  } 

Page.  Here,  noble  lord  :  what  is  thy  will  with  her? 

Sly.  Are  you  my  wife,  and  will  not  call  me  husband  ? 
My  men  should  call  me  lord  :  I  am  your  goodman. 

Page.  My  husband  and  my  lord,  my  lord  and  husband  ; 
I  am  your  wife  in  all  obedience. 

Sly.  I  know  it  well. —  What  must  I  call  her  ? 

Lord.  Madam. 

Sly.  Al'ce  madam,  or  Joan  madam  .-* 

Lord.  Madam,  and  nothing  else  :  so  lords  call  ladies. 

Sly.  Madam  wife,  they  say  that  I  have  dream'd, 
And  slept  about  some  fifteen  year  or  more. 

Page.  Ay,  and  the  time  seems  thirty  unto  me, 
Being  all  this  time  abandon'd  from  your  bed. 

Sly.  'Tis  much. —  Servants,  leave  me  and  her  alone. — 
Madam,  undress  you,  and  come  now  to  bed. 

Page.  Thrice-noble  lord,  let  me  entreat  of  you 
To  pardon  me  yet  for  a  night  or  two  ; 
Or,  if  not  so,  until  the  sun  be  set  : 
For  your  physicians  have  expressly  charg'd. 
In  peril  t'  incur  your  former  malady, 
That  I  should  yet  absent  me  from  your  bed  : 
I  hope  this  reason  stands  for  my  excuse. 

Sly.  Ay,  it  stands  so,  that  I  may  hardly  tarry  so  long. 
But  I  would  be  loth  to  fall  into  my  dreams  again  :  I  will 
therefore  tarry,  in  despite  of  the  flesh  and  the  blood. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Your  honor's  players,  hearing  your  amendment, 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy ; 
For  so  your  doctors  hold  it  very  meet. 
Seeing  too  much  sadness  had  congeal'd  your  blood. 
And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy  : 
Therefore  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a  play, 
And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment. 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms  and  lengthens  life. 
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Sly.  Marry,    I  will  ;  let  them  play  it.     Is  not  a  com- 
monty  a  Christmas  gambol  or  a  tumbling-trick  ? 

Page.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  it  is  more  pleasing  stuff. 

Sly.  What,  household  stuff  ? 

Page.   It  is  a  kind  of  histor)'. 

Sly.  Well,  we'll  see't. — 
Come,  madam  wife,  sit  by  my  side, 
And  let  the  world  slip  ;  we  shall  ne'er  be  younger. 

\_T/iey  s/l  clown. 

ACT  I. 

Scene  I.     Padua.     A  public  place. 

Enter  LuCENTiO  and  Tranio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  since,  for  the  great  desire  I  had 
To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts, 
I  am  arriv'd  in  fruitful  Lombardy, 
The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy  ; 
And,  by  my  father's  love  and  leave,  am  arm'd 
With  his  good  will,  and  thy  good  company, 
My  trusty  servant,  well  approv'd  in  all ; 
Here  let  us  breathe,  and  haply  institute 
A  course  of  learning  and  ingenious  studies. 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens, 
Gave  me  my  being,  and  my  father  first, 
A  merchant  of  great  traffic  through  the  world, 
Vincentio,  come  of  the  Bentivolii. 
Lucentio  his  son,  brought  up  in  Florence, 
It  shall  become,  to  serve  all  hopes  conceiv'd, 
To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeds  : 
And  therefore,  Tranio,  for  the  time  I  study, 
Virtue  and  that  part  of  philosophy 
Will  I  apply  that  treats  of  happiness 
By  virtue  specially  to  be  achiev'd. 
Tell  me  thy  mind  ;  for  I  have  Pisa  left. 
And  am  to  Padua  come,  as  he  that  leaves 
A  shallow  plash,  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep, 
And  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirst. 
Tra.  Mi pcrdonate,  gentle  master  mine, 
I  am  in  all  affected  as  yourself; 
Glad  that  you  thus  continue  your  resolve 
To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy. 
Only,  good  master,  while  we  do  admire 
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This  virtue  and  this  moral  discipline. 

Let's  be  no  stoics  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray ; 

Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  ethics, 

As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjur'd  : 

Balk  logic  with  acquaintance  that  you  have. 

And  practice  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk  ; 

Music  and  poesy  use  to  quicken  you  ; 

The  mathematics  and  the  metaphysics, 

Fall  to  them,  as  you  tind  your  stomach  serves  you ; 

No  profit  grows,  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en  : 

In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect. 

Ltec.  Gramercies,  Tranio,  well  dost  thou  advise. 
If  Biondello  now  were  come  ashore, 
We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readiness ; 
And  take  a  lodging,  fit  to  entertain 
Such  friends  as  time  in  Padua  shall  beget. 
But  stay  awhile  :  what  company  is  this  } 

Tra.  Master,  some  show,  to  welcome  us  to  town. 

Enter  Baptista,  Katharina,  Bianca,  Gremio,  and 

HORTENSIO. 

LucENTio  and  Tranio  stand  aside. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  importune  me  no  further. 
For  how  I  firmly  am  resolv'd  you  know  ; 
That  is,  not  to  bestow  my  youngest  daughter 
Before  I  have  a  husband  for  the  elder  : 
If  either  of  you  both  love  Katharina, 
Because  I  know  you  well,  and  love  you  well, 
Leave  shall  you  have  to  court  her  at  your  pleasure. 

Gre.  To  cart  her  rather :  she's  too  rough  for  me. — 
There,  there,  Hortensio,  will  you  any  wife  ? 

Kat/i.  [to  Bap.\  I  pray  you,  sir,  is  it  your  will 
To  make  a  stale  of  me  amongst  these  mates  .'' 

Hor.  Mates,  maid  !  how  mean  you  that  }  no  mates  for 
you. 
Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mood. 

Kath.  r  faith,  sir,  you  shall  never  need  to  fear : 
I  wis  it  is  not  half  way  to  her  heart ; 
But  if  it  were,  doubt  not  her  care  should  be 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legg'd  stool, 
And  paint  your  face,  and  use  you  like  a  fool. 

Hor.  From  all  such  devils,  good  Lord,  deliver  us ! 

Gre.  And  me  too,  good  Lord  ! 
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Tra.  {aside  to  Luc.]  Hush,  master  !  here  is  some  good 
pastime  toward  : 
That  wench  is  stark  mad,  or  wonderful  froward. 

Luc.  [aside  to  Tra.]  But  in  the  other's  silence  do  I  see 
Maid's  mild  behavior  and  sobriety. 
Peace,  Tranio ! 

Tra.  [aside  to  Lttc.']  Well  said,  master ;    mum  !  and 
gaze  your  fill. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  that  I  may  soon  make  good 
What  I  have  said, —  Bianca,  get  you  in  : 
And  let  it  not  displease  thee,  good  Bianca ; 
For  I  will  love  thee  ne'er  the  less,  my  girl. 

Kath.  A  pretty  peat  I  it  is  best  — 
Put  linger  in  the  eye, 
An  she  knew  why. 

Bian.  Sister,  content  you  in  my  discontent. — 
Sir,  to  your  pleasure  humbly  I  subscribe  : 
My  books  and  instruments  shall  be  my  company, 
On  them  to  look,  and  practice  by  myself. 

Luc.  [aside  to  Tra.}  Hark,   Tranio !   thou  mayst  hear 
Minerva  speak. 

Hor.  Signior  Baptista,  will  you  be  so  strange  ? 
Sorry  am  I  that  our  good  will  effects 
Bianca's  grief. 

Gre.  Why,  will  you  mew  her  up, 

Signior  Baptista,  for  this  fiend  of  hell. 
And  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue  } 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  content  ye  ;  I  am  resolv'd  :  — 
Go  in,  Bianca  :  —  [Exit  Bianca. 

And  for  I  know  she  taketh  most  delight 
In  music,  instruments,  and  poetry, 
Schoolmasters  will  I  keep  within  my  house, 
Fit  to  instruct  her  youth. —  If  you,  Hortensio, — 
Or  Signior  Gremio,  you, —  know  any  such. 
Prefer  them  hither ;  for  to  cunning  men 
I  will  be  very  kind,  and  liberal 
To  mine  own  children  in  good  bringing-up  : 
And  so,  farewell. —  Katharina,  you  may  stay  ; 
For  I  have  more  to  commune  with  Bianca.  [Exit. 

Kath.  Why,  and  I  trust  I  may  go  too,  may  I  not  ? 
What,  shall  I  be  appointed  hours  ;  as  though,  belike, 
I  knew  not  what  to  take,  and  what  to  leave,  ha  .''      [Exit. 
Gre.  You  may  go  to  the  devil's  dam:  your  gifts  are 
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SO  good,  here's  none  will  hold  you. —  Our  love  is  not  so 
great,  Hortensio,  but  we  may  blow  our  nails  together,  and 
fast  it  fairly  out :  our  cake's  dough  on  both  sides.  Fare- 
well :  —  yet,  for  the  love  I  bear  my  sweet  Bianca,  if  I  can 
by  any  means  light  on  a  fit  man  to  teach  her  that  where- 
in she  delights,  I  will  wish  him  to  her  father. 

//or.  So  will  I,  Signior  Gremio:  but  a  word,  I  pray. 
Though  the  nature  of  our  quarrel  yet  never  brooked 
parle,  know  now,  upon  advice,  it  toucheth  us  both, —  that 
we  may  yet  again  have  access  to  our  fair  mistress,  and  be 
happy  rivals  in  Bianca's  love, —  to  labor  and  effect  one 
thing  specially. 

Gre.  What's  that,  I  pray? 

//or.  Marry,  sir,  to  get  a  husband  for  her  sister. 

Gre.  A  husband  !  a  devil. 

I/or.  I  say,  a  husband. 

Gre.  I  say,  a  devil.  Thinkest  thou,  Hortensio,  though 
her  father  be  very  rich,  any  man  is  so  very  a  fool  to  be 
married  to  hell  ? 

//or.  Tush,  Gremio  ;  though  it  pass  your  patience  and 
mine  to  endure  her  loud  alarums,  why,  man,  there  be 
good  fellows  in  the  world,  an  a  man  could  light  on  them, 
would  take  her  with  all  faults  and  money  enough. 

Gre.  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  had  as  lief  take  her  dowry 
with  this  condition, —  to  be  whipped  at  the  high-cross 
every  morning. 

//or.  Faith,  as  you  say,  there's  small  choice  in  rotten 
apples.  But,  come ;  since  this  bar  in  law  makes  us 
friends,  it  shall  be  so  far  forth  friendly  maintained,  till  by 
helping  Baptista's  eldest  daughter  to  a  husband,  we  set  his 
youngest  free  for  a  husband,  and  then  have  to't  afresh.— 
Sweet  Bianca  ! —  Happy  man  be  his  dole  !  He  that  runs 
fastest  gets  the  ring.     How  say  you,  Signior  Gremio  } 

Gre.  I  am  agreed  :  and  would  I  had  given  him  the  best 
horse  in  Padua  to  begin  his  wooing,  that  would  thor- 
oughly woo  her,  wed  her,  and  bed  her,  and  rid  the  house 
of  her  !  [Exeunt  Gremio  and //ortensio. 

Tra.  I  pray,  sir,  tell  me, —  is  it  possible 
That  love  should  of  a  sudden  take  such  hold  ? 

Liic.  O  Tranio,  till  I  found  it  to  be  true, 
I  never  thought  it  possible  or  likely; 
Bat,  see  !  while  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 
I  found  th'  effect  of  love  in  idleness; 
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And  now  in  plainness  do  confess  to  thee,- — 
That  art  to  me  as  secret  and  as  dear 
As  Anna  to  the  Queen  of  Carthage  was, — 
Tranio,  I  burn,  I  pine  ;  I  perish,  Tranio, 
If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girl. 
Counsel  me,  Tranio,  fori  know  thou  canst ; 
Assist  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  wilt. 

Tra.  Master,  it  is  no  time  to  chide  you  now ; 
Affection  is  not  rated  from  the  heart : 
If  love    have  touch'd  you,  naught  remains  but  so, — 
Redime  te  captum  quam  queas  minimo. 

Lice.  Gramercies,  lad  ;  go  forward  ;  this  contents : 
The  rest  will  comfort,  for  thy  counsel's  sound. 

Tra.  Master,  you  look'd  so  longly  on  the  maid. 
Perhaps  you  mark'd  not  what's  the  pith  of  all. 

Luc.  O,  yes,  I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face, 
Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had. 
That  made  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her  hand. 
When  with  his  knees  he  kiss'd  the  Cretan  strand. 

Tra.  Saw  you    no    more.?  mark'd  you  not   how   her 
sister 
Began  to  scold,  and  raise  up  such  a  storm. 
That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din  ? 

Luc.  Tranio,  I  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move, 
And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air : 
Sacred  and  sweet  was  all  I  saw  in  her. 

Tra.  Nay,  then,  'tis  time  to  stir  him  from  his  trance. — 
I  pray,  awake,  sir  :  if  you  love  the  maid, 
Bend  thoughts  and  witst'achieve  her.     Thus  it  stands  :  — 
Her  elder  sister  is  so  curst  and  shrewd, 
That,  till  the  father  rid  his  hands  of  her. 
Master,  your  love  must  live  a  maid  at  home; 
And  therefore  has  he  closely  mew'd  her  up. 
Because  he  will  not  be  annoy'd  with  suitors. 

Luc.  Ah,  Tranio,  what  a  cruel  father's  he  ! 
But  art  thou  not  advis'd  he  took  some  care 
To  get  her  cunning  schoolmasters  t'  instmct  her? 

Tra.  Ay,  marry,  am  I,  sir  ;  and  now  'tis  plotted. 

Ltic.  I  have  it,  Tranio. 

Tra.  Master,  for  my  hand, 

Both  our  inventions  meet  and  jump  in  one. 

Luc.  Tell  me  thine  first. 

Tra.  You  will  be  schoolmaster, 
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And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid  : 
That's  your  device. 

Ltic.  It  is  :  may  it  be  done  ? 

Tra.  Not  possible  ;  for  who  shall  bear  your  part, 
And  be  in  Padua  here  Vincentio's  son  ; 
Keep  house,  and  ply  his  book ;  welcome  his  friends ; 
Visit  his  countrymen,  and  banquet  them  ? 

Luc.  Basta  ;  content  thee  ;  for  I  have  it  full. 
We  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  any  house  ; 
Nor  can  we  be  distinguish'd  by  our  faces 
For  man  or  master  :  then  it  follows  thus  ;  — 
Thou  shalt  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead, 
Keep  house,  and  port,  and  servants,  as  I  should : 
I  will  some  other  be  ;  some  Florentine, 
Some  Neapolitan,  or  mean  man  of  Pisa. 
'Tis  hatch'd,  and  shall  be  so  :  —  Tranio,  at  once 
Uncase  thee  ;  take  my  color'd  hat  and  cloak  : 
When  Biondello  comes,  he  waits  on  thee ; 
But  I  will  charm  him  first  to  keep  his  tongue. 

[  They  exchatige  habits 

Tra.  So  had  you  need. 
In  brief,  sir,  sithence  it  your  pleasure  is, 
And  I  am  tied  to  be  obedient,— 
For  so  your  father  charg'd  me  at  our  parting ; 
"  Be  serviceable  to  my  son,"  quoth  he. 
Although  I  think  'twas  in  another  sense, — 
I  am  content  to  be  Lucentio, 
Because  so  well  I  love  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  be  so,  because  Lucentio  loves : 
And  let  me  be  a  slave,  t' achieve  that  maid 
Whose  sudden  sight  has  thrall'd  my  wounded  eye. — 
Here  comes  the  rogue. 

Enter  Biondello. 

Sirrah,  where  have  you  been  ? 
Bion.  Where  have  I  been  !    Nay,  how  now  !  where  are 
you  ? 
Master,  has  my  fellow  Tranio  stol'n  your  clothes  ? 
Or  you  stol'n  his  ?  or  both  ?  pray,  what's  the  news  ? 

Lite.  Sirrah,  come  hither  :  'tis  no  time  to  jest. 
And  therefore  frame  your  manners  to  the  time. 
Your  fellow  Tranio  here,  to  save  my  life. 
Puts  my  apparel  and  my  countenance  on, 
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And  I  for  my  escape  have  put  on  his ; 
For  in  a  quarrel,  since  1  came  ashore, 
I  kill'd  a  man,  and  fear  I  was  descried : 
Wait  you  on  him,  I  charge  you,  as  becomes, 
While  I  make  way  from  hence  to  save  my  life : 
You  understand  me  ? 

Bion.  Ay,  sir. —  [Aside']  Ne'er  a  whit. 

Ltic.  And  not  a  jot  of  Tranio  in  your  mouth  : 
Tranio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 

Bion.  The  better  for  him  :  would  I  were  so  too ! 

Tra.  So  would  I,  faith,  boy,  to  have  the  next  wish  after, 
That  Lucentio  indeed  had  Baptista's  youngest  daughter. 
But,  sirrah, —  not  for  my  sake,  but  your  master's, —  I  ad- 
vise 
You  use  your  manners  discreetly  in  all  kind  of  companies: 
When  I  am  alone,  why,  then  I  am  Tranio  ; 
But  in  all  places  else,  your  master  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  let's  go  :  — 
One  thing  more  rests,  that  thyself  execute, — 
To  make  one  among  these  wooers  :  if  thou  ask  me  why, — 
Sufficeth,  my  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty. 

[Exeunt. 

First  Serv.  My  lord,  you  nod ;  you  do  not  mind  the 
play. 

Sly.    Yes,   by   Saint  Anne,   do  I.      A  good   matter, 
surely  :  comes  there  any  more  of  it  ? 

Page.  My  lord,  'tis  but  begiai. 

Sly.  '  Tis  a  very  excelle7it  piece  of  work,  madam  lady : 
would  'twere  done  I 

Scene  IL     The  same.     Before  Hortensio'S  house. 

Enter  Petruchio  and  Grumio. 

Pet.  Verona  for  awhile  I  take  my  leave. 
To  see  my  friends  in  Padua ;  but,  of  all, 
'My  best  beloved  and  approved  friend, 
Hortensio  ;  and  I  trow  this  is  his  house.— 
Here,  sirrah  Grumio  ;  knock,  I  say. 

Gr7i.  Knock,  sir!  whom  should  I  knock .''  is  there  any 
man  has  rebused  your  worship  ? 

Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  here  soundly. 

Gru.  Knock  you   here,  sir !    why,  sir,  what  am   \,  sir, 
that  I  should  knock  you  here,  sir  } 
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Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  this  gate, 
And  rap  me  well,  or  I'll  knock  your  knave's  pate, 

Gric.  My   master   is    grown    quarrelsome. —  I    should 
knock  you  first, 
And  then  I  know  after  who  comes  by  the  worst. 

Pet.  Will  it  not  be  ? 
Faith,  sirrah,  and  you'll  not  knock,  I'll  wring  it ; 
I'll  try  how  you  can  sol,  fa,  and  sing  it. 

[  Wrings  Griiinio  by  the  ears  ;  who  falls. 

Grii.  Help,  masters,  help  !  my  master  is  mad. 

Pet.  Now,  knock  when  I  bid  you,  sirrah  villain  1 

Enter  HORTENSIO. 

Hor.  How  now!  what's  the  matter.? — My  old  friend 
Grumio  !  and  my  good  friend  Petruchio  !  —  How  do  you 
all  at  Verona.'' 

Pet.  Signior  Hortensio,  come  you  to  part  the  fray  .<* 
Con  tutto  il  core  bene  trovato,  may  I  say. 

Hor.  Alia  nostra  casa  bene  vemito,  niolto  honorato 
s!gnor  tnio  Petruchio. — 
Rise,  Grumio,  rise  :  we  will  compound  this  quarrel. 

Gru.  [rising]  Nay,  'tis  no  matter,  sir,  what  he  'leges 
in  Latin. —  If  this  be  not  a  lawful  cause  for  me  to  leave 
his  service, —  look  you,  sir, —  he  bid  me  knock  him  and 
rap  him  soundly,  sir:  well,  was  it  fit  for  a  sers^ant  to  use 
his  master  so  ;  being  perhaps,  for  aught  I  see,  two-and- 
thirty,^  a  pip  out .'' 

Whom  would  to  God  I  had  well  knock'd  at  first. 
Then  had  not  Grumio  come  by  the  worst. 

Pet.  A  senseless  villain  !  —  Good  Hortensio, 
I  bade  the  rascal  knock  upon  your  gate, 
And  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it. 

Gru.  Knock  at  the  gate  !  —  O  heavens  !  Spake  you  not 
these  words  plain, —  "Sirrah,  knock  me  here,  rap  me 
here,  knock  me  well,  and  knock  me  soundly "  ?  And 
come  you  now  with  —  knocking  at  the  gate  .-* 

Pet.  Sirrah,  be  gone,  or  talk  not,  I  advise  you. 

//or.  Petruchio,  patience  ;  I  am  Grumio's  pledge : 
Why,  this'  a  heavy  chance  'twixt  him  and  you. 
Your  ancient,  trusty,  pleasant  servant  Grumio. 
And  tell  me  now,  sweet  friend,  what  hajopy  gale 
Blows  you  to  Padua  here,  from  old  Verona  ? 
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Pet.  Such  wind  as  scatters  young  men  through  the 
world, 
To  seek  their  fortunes  further  than  at  home. 
Where  small  experience  grows.     But,  in  a  few, 
Sit^nior  Hortensio,  thus  it  stands  with  me:  — 
Antonio,  my  father,  is  deceas'd  ; 
And  I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maze, 
Haply  to  wive  and  thrive  as  best  I  may : 
Crowns  in  my  purse  I  have,  and  goods  at  home. 
And  so  am  come  abroad  to  see  the  world. 

Hor.  Petruchio,  shall  I,  then,  come  roundly  to  thee. 
And  wish  thee  to  a  shrewd  ill-favor'd  wife  } 
Thou'dst  thank  me  but  a  little  for  my  counsel : 
And  yet  I'll  promise  thee  she  shall  be  rich. 
And  very  rich  :  —  but  thou'rt  too  much  my  friend, 
And  I'll  not  wish  thee  to  her. 

Pet.  Signior  Hortensio,  'twixt  such  friends  as  we 
Few  words  suffice ;  and  therefore,  if  thou  know 
One  rich  enough  to  be  Petruchio's  wife, — • 
As  wealth  is  burden  of  my  wooing  dance, — 
Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Florentius'  love. 
As  old  as  Sibyl,  and  as  curst  and  shrewd 
As  Socrates'  Xantippe,  or  a  worse. 
She  moves  me  not,  or  not  removes,  at  least. 
Affection's  edge  in  me, —  were  she  as  rough 
As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas  : 
I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua  ; 
If  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua. 

Gru.  Nay,  look  you,  sir,  he  tells  you  flatly  what  his 
mind  is:  why,  give  him  gold  enough  and  marry  him  to  a 
puppet  or  an  aglet-baby ;  or  an  old  trot  with  ne'er  a  tooth 
in  her  head,  though  she  have  as  many  diseases  as  two 
and  fifty  horses :  why,  nothing  comes  amiss,  so  money 
comes  withal. 

Hor.     Petruchio,  since  we  are  stepp'd  thus  far  in, 
I  will  continue  that  I  broach'd  in  jest. 
I  can,  Petruchio,  help  thee  to  a  wife 
With  wealth  enough,  and  young  and  beauteous ; 
Brought  up  as  best  becomes  a  gentlewoman  : 
Her  only  fault  —  and  that  is  faults  enough  — 
Is,  that  she  is  intolerable  curst. 
And  shrewd,  and  froward ;  so  beyond  all  measure, 
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That,  were  my  state  far  worser  than  it  is, 
I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold. 

Pet.  Hortensio,  peace  !  thou  know'st  not  gold's  effect  :  — 
Tell  me  her  father'  name,  and  'tis  enough  ; 
For  I  will  board  her,  though  she  chide  as  loud 
As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack. 

Hor.  Her  father  is  Baptista  Minola, 
An  affable  and  courteous  gentleman  : 
Her  name  is  Katharina  Minola, 
Renown'd  in  I^adua  for  her  scolding  tongue. 

Pet.  I  know  her  father,  though  I  know  not  her ; 
And  he  knew  my  deceased  father  well. 
I  will  not  sleep,  Hortensio,  till  I  see  her; 
And  therefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  you 
To  give  you  over  at  this  first  encounter. 
Unless  you  will  accompany  me  thither. 

Gru.  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  him  go  while  the  humor  lasts. 
O'  my  word,  and  she  knew  him  as  well  as  I  do,  she  would 
think  scolding  would  do  little  good  upon  him  :  she  may, 
perhaps,  call  him  half  a  score  knaves,  or  so  :  why,  that's 
nothing  ;  an  he  begin  once,  he'll  rail  in  his  rope-tricks. 
I'll  tell  you  what,  sir, —  an  she  stand  him  but  a  little,  he 
will  throw  a  figure  in  her  face,  and  so  disfigure  her  with 
it,  that  she  shall  have  no  more  eyes  to  see  withal  than  a 
cat.     You  know  him  not,  sir. 

Hor.  Tarry,  Petruchio,  I  must  go  with  thee ; 
For  in  Baptista's  keep  my  treasure  is  : 
He  hath  the  jewel  of  my  life  in  hold, 
His  youngest  daughter,  beautiful  IJianca; 
And  her  withholds  from  me,  and  other  more. 
Suitors  to  her  and  rivals  in  my  love; 
Supposing  it  a  thing  impossible, — 
For  those  defects  I  have  before  rehears'd,- 
That  ever  Katharina  will  be  woo'd  ; 
Therefore  this  order  hath  Baptista  ta'en, 
That  none  shall  have  access  unto  Bianca 
Till  Katharine  the  curst  have  got  a  husband. 

Gru.  Katharine  the  curst  ! 
A  title  for  a  maid,  of  all  titles  the  worst. 

Hor.  Now  shall  my  friend  Petruchio  do  me  grace; 
And  offer  me,  disguis'd  in  sol)er  robes, 
To  old  Baptista  as  a  schoolmaster 
Well  seen  in  music,  to  instruct  Bianca; 
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That  SO  I  may,  by  this  device,  at  least 
Have  leave  and  leisure  to  make  love  to  her. 
And  unsuspected  court  her  by  herself. 

Gru.  \aside'\  Here's  no  knavery  !     See,  to  beguile  the  old 
folks,  how  the  young  folks  lay  their  heads  together  ! 

Enter  Gremio  ;  and  LUCENTIO  disguised,  with  books 
under  his  arm. 

Master,  master,  look  about  you  :  who  goes  there,  ha? 

Hor.  Peace,  Grumio  !  'tis  the  rival  of  my  love. — 
Petruchio,  stand  by  awhile. 

Grtt.  A  proper  stripling  and  an  amorous  !  [  They  retire. 

Ore.  O,  very  well  ;  I  have  perus'd  the  note. 
Hark  you,  sir  ;  I'll  have  them  very  fairly  bound; 
All  books  of  love,  see  that  at  any  hand  ; 
And  see  you  read  no  other  lectures  to  her : 
You  understand  me  :  — over  and  beside 
Signior  Baptista's  liberality, 

I'll  mend  it  with  a  largess  :  —  take  your  papers  too. 
And  let  me  have  them  very  well  perfum'd ; 
For  she  is  sweeter  than  perfume  itself. 
To  whom  they  go  to.     What  will  you  read  to  her? 

Luc.  Whate'er  I  read  to  her,  I'll  plead  for  you 
As  for  my  patron, —  stand  you  so  assur'd, — 
As  firmly  as  yourself  were  still  in  place  : 
Yea,  and  perhaps  with  more  successful  words 
Than  you,  unless  you  were  a  scholar,  sir. 

Gre.  O  this  learning !  what  a  thing  it  is  ! 

Gru.   O  this  woodcock  !  what  an  ass  it  is  ! 

Pet.  Peace,  sirrah  ! 

Hor.  Grumio,  mum  !  —  [Coming  forward '\  God  save 
you,  Signior  Gremio ! 

Gre.  And  you're  well  met,  Signior  Hortensio. 
Trow  you  whither  I'm  going?  —  to  Baptista  Minola. 
I  promis'd  to  inquire  carefully 
About  a  schoolmaster  for  fair  Bianca  : 
And,  by  good  fortune,  I  have  lighted  well 
On  this  young  man  ;  for  learning  and  behavior 
Fit  for  her  turn  ;  well  read  in  poetry. 
And  other  books, —  good  ones,  I  warrant  ye. 

Hor.  'Tis  well :  and  I  have  met  a  gentleman 
Hath  promis'd  me  to  help  me  to  another, 
A  fine  musician  to  instruct  our  mistress; 
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So  shall  I  no  whit  be  behind  in  duty 
To  fair  Bianca,  so  belov'd  of  me. 

Gre.  Belov'd  of  me, —  and  that  my  deeds  shall  prove. 

Grti.  [astde^  And  that  his  bags  shall  prove. 

Hor.  Gremio,  'tis  now  no  time  to  vent  our  love: 
Listen  to  me ;  and  if  you  speak  me  fair, 
I'll  tell  you  news  indifferent  good  for  either. 
Here  is  a  gentleman,  whom  by  chance  1  met. 
Upon  agreement  from  us  to  his  liking, 
Will  undertake  to  woo  curst  Katharine, 
Yea,  and  to  marry  her,  if  her  dowry  please. 

Gre.  So  said,  so  done,  is  well :  — 
Hortensio,  have  you  told  him  all  her  faults  ? 

Pet.  I  know  she  is  an  irksome  brawling  scold : 
If  that  be  all,  masters,  I  hear  no  harm. 

Gre.  No,  sayest  me  so,  friend  .''     What  countryman  ? 

Pef.  Born  in  Verona,  old  Antonio's  son  : 
My  father  dead,  my  fortune  lives  for  me ; 
And  I  do  hope  good  days  and  long  to  see. 

Gre.  O,  sir,  such  a  life,  with  such  a  wife,  were  strange  ! 
But  if  you  have  a  stomach,  to't,  o'  God's  name  : 
You  shall  have  me  assisting  you  in  all. 
But  will  you  woo  this  wild-cat  ? 

Pet.  Will  I  live  ? 

Gru.  \aside^  Will  he  woo  her.''  ay,  or  I'll  hang  her. 

Pet.  Why  came  I  hither  but  to  that  intent .'' 
Think  you  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears? 
Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar.'' 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puff'd  up  with  winds, 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat? 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field. 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  ?  j 
Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets'  clang? 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue  ; 
That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  th'  ear 
As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire  ? 
Tush,  tush  !  fear  boys  with  l)ugs. 

Gru.  [aside]  For  he  fears  none. 

Gre.  Hortensio,  hark  : 
This  gentleman  is  happily  arriv'd. 
My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good  and  ours. 
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Hor.  I  promis'd  we  would  be  contributors, 
And  bear  his  charge  of  wooing,  whatsoe'er. 

Gre.  And  so  we  will, —  provided  that  he  win  her. 
Gru.  [aside]  I  would  I  were  as  sure  of  a  good  dinner. 

Efiter  Tranio  bravely  appareled,  and  Biondello. 

Tra.  Gentlemen,  God  save  you  !  If  I  may  be  bold, 
Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  which  is  the  readiest  way 
To  the  house  of  Signior  Baptista  Minola.-' 

Gre.  He  that  has  the  two  fair  daughters,— is't  he  you 
mean .'' 

Tra.  Even  he. —  Biondello, — 

Gre.  Hark  you,  sir;  you  mean  not  her  to  — 

Tra.  Perhaps,  him  and  her,  sir :  what  have  you  to  do  ? 

Pet.  Not  her  that  chides,  sir,  at  any  hand,  I  pray. 

Tra.  I  love  no  chiders,  sir. —  Biondello,  let's  away. 

Luc.  [asz'de]  Well  begun,  Tranio. 

I/or.  Sir,  a  word  ere  you  go  ;  — 
Are  you  a  suitor  to  the  maid  you  talk  of,  yea  or  no  ? 

Tra.  An  if  I  be,  sir,  is  it  any  offense  ? 

Gre.  No  ;  if   without  more   words   you   will   get   you 
hence. 

Tra.  Why,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  as  free 
For  me  as  for  you  .'' 

Gre.  But  so  is  not  she. 

Tra.  For  what  reason,  I  beseech  you? 

Gre.  For  this  reason,  if  you'll  know, — 
That  she's  the  choice  love  of  Signior  Gremio. 

Hor.  That  she's  the  chosen  love  of  Signior  Hortensio. 

Tra.  Softly,  my  masters  !  if  you  be  gentlemen, 
Do  me  this  right, —  hear  me  with  patience. 
Baptista  is  a  noble  gentleman, 
To  whom  my  father  is  not  all  unknown ; 
And,  were  his  daughter  fairer  than  she  is, 
She  may  more  suitors  have,  and  me  for  one. 
Fair  Leda's  daughter  had  a  thousand  wooers; 
Then  well  one  more  may  fair  Bianca  have : 
And  so  she  shall ;  Lucentio  shall  make  one. 
Though  Paris  came  in  hope  to  speed  alone. 

Gre.  What,  what,  this  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  all ! 

Luc.  Sir,  give  him  head  :  I  know  he'll  prove  a  jade. 

Pet.  Hortensio,  to  what  end  are  all  these  words  ? 
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Hor.  Sir,  let  me  be  so  bold  as  ask  you  this, 
Did  you  yet  ever  see  Baptista's  daughter  ? 

Tra.  No,  sir  ;  but  hear  I  do  that  he  hath  two, 
The  one  as  famous  for  a  scolding  tongue 
As  is  the  other  for  beauteous  modesty. 

Pet.  Sir,  sir,  the  first's  for  me  ;  let  her  go  by, 

Gre.  Yea,  leave  that  labor  to  great  Hercules ; 
And  let  it  be  more  than  Alcides'  twelve. 

Pet.  Sir,  understand  you  this  of  me,  in  sooth  : 
The  youngest  daughter,  whom  you  hearken  for, 
Her  father  keeps  from  all  access  of  suitors  ; 
And  will  not  promise  her  to  any  man 
Until  the  elder  sister  first  be  wed : 
The  younger  then  is  free,  and  not  before. 

Tra.  If  it  be  so,  sir,  that  you  are  the  man 
Must  stead  us  all,  and  me  amongst  the  rest; 
And  if  you  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  feat. 
Achieve  the  elder,  set  the  younger  free 
For  our  access,—  whose  hap  shall  be  to  have  her 
Will  not  so  graceless  be  to  be  ingrate. 

Hor.  Sir,  you  say  well,  and  well  you  do  conceive  ; 
And  since  you  do  profess  to  be  a  suitor, 
You  must,  as  we  do,  gratify  this  gentleman. 
To  whom  we  all  rest  generally  beholding. 

Tra.  Sir,  I  shall  not  be  slack:  in  sign  whereof. 
Please  ye  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon, 
And  quaff  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health  ; 
And  do  as  adversaries  do  in  law, — 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 

Gru.,  B/on.  O  excellent  motion  !  Fellows, let's  begone. 

Hor.  The  motion's  good  indeed,  and  be  it  so :  — 
Petruchio,  I  shall  be  your  ben  venuto.  {^Exeunt. 

ACT     H. 

Scene  I.     Padua.    A  room  in  Bapti.sta's  house. 

Enter  Katharina,  and  BlANCA  with  her  hands  bound. 

Bian.  Good  sister,  wrong  me  not,  nor  wrong  yourself, 
To  make  a  bondmaid  and  a  slave  of  me  ; 
That  I  disdain  :  but  for  ihese  other  gauds. 
Unbind  my  hands,  I'll  jnill  them  off  myself, 
Yea,  all  my  raiment,  to  my  petticoat ; 
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Or,  what  you  will  command  me,  will  I  do. 
So  well  I  know  my  duty  to  my  elders. 

Kath.  Of  all  thy  suitors,  here  I  charge  thee,  tell 
Whom  thou  lov'st  best :  see  thou  dissemble  not. 

Bian.  Believe  me,  sister,  of  all  men  alive, 
I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face 
Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other. 

Kath.  Minion,  thou  Hest :  is't  not  Hortensio  ? 

Bza?t.  If  you  affect  him,  sister,  here  I  swear 
I'll  plead  for  you  myself,  but  you  shall  hav'e  him. 

Kath.  O,  then,  belike  you  fancy  riches  more  : 
You  will  have  Gremio  to  keep  you  fair. 

Bian.  Is  it  for  him  you  do  envy  me  so  .' 
Nay,  then,  you  jest ;  and  now  I  well  perceive 
You  have  but  jested  me  with  all  this  while  : 
I  prithee,  sister  Kate,  untie  my  hands. 

Kath.  If  that  be  jest,  then  all  the  rest  was  so. 

\_Strikes  her. 

Enter  Baptista. 

Bap.  Why,  how  now,  dame !  whence  grows  this  inso- 
lence ?  — 
Bianca,  stand  aside  :  —  poor  girl  !  she  weeps  :  — 
Go  ply  thy  needle  ;  meddle  not  with  her.^ 
For  shame,  thou  hilding  of  a  devilish  spirit, 
Why  dost  thou  wrong  her  that  did  ne'er  wrong  thee  ? 
When  did  she  cross  thee  with  a  bitter  word  .'' 

Kath.  Her  silence  flouts  me,  and  I'll  be  reveng'd. 

YFlies  after  Bianca. 

Bap.  SJiolditig  her  back~\  What,  in  my  sight  ?  — Bianca, 
get  thee  in.  {Exit  Bianca. 

Kath.  Will  you  not  suffer  me  ?     Nay,  now  I  see 
She  is  your  treasure,  she  must  have  a  husband ; 
I  must  dance  barefoot  on  her  wedding-day. 
And,  for  j'our  love  to  her,  lead  apes  in  hell. 
Talk  not  to  me  :  I  will  go  sit  and  weep. 
Till  I  can  find  occasion  of  revenge.  [Exit. 

Bap.  W^as  ever  gentleman  thus  griev'd  as  I  ? 
But  who  comes  here  } 
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Enter  Gremio,  with  LUCENTIO  in  the  habit  of  a  mean 
man  ;  Petruchio,  with    HoRTENSIO  as  a   musi- 
cian;  and  Tranio,  with  Biondello  bearing 
a  lute  a7id  books. 

Gre.  Good  morrow,  neighbor  Baptista. 

Bap.  Good  morrow,  neighbor  Gremio. —  God  save  you, 
gentlemen  ! 

Pet.  And  you,  good  sir!  Pray,  have  you  not  a  daughter 
Call'd  Katharina,  fair  and  virtuous  ? 

Bap.  I  have  a  daughter,  sir,  call'd  Katharina. 

Gre.  You  are  too  blunt  :  go  to  it  orderly. 

Pet.  You  wrong  me,  Signior  Gremio  :  give  me  leave. — 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  sir, 
That, —  hearing  of  her  beauty  and  her  wit, 
Her  affability  and  bashful  modesty. 
Her  wondrous  qualities  and  mild  behavior,— 
Am  bold  to  show  myself  a  forward  guest 
Within  your  house,  to  make  mine  eye  the  witness 
Of  that  report  which  I  so  oft  have  heard. 
And,  for  an  entrance  to  my  entertainment, 
I  do  present  you  with  a  man  of  mine, 

{^Presenting  Hortensio. 
Cunning  in  music  and  the  mathematics, 
T'  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences. 
Whereof  I  know  she  is  not  ignorant  : 
Accept  of  him,  or  else  you  do  me  wrong : 
His  name  is  Licio,  born  in  Mantua. 

Bap.  You're  welcome,  sir;  and  he,  for  your  good  sake. 
But  for  my  daughter  Katharine, —  this  I  know, 
She  is  not  for  your  turn,  the  more  my  grief. 

Pet.  I  see  you  do  not  mean  to  part  with  her ; 
Or  else  you  like  not  of  my  company. 

Bap.  Mistake  me  not ;  I  speak  but  as  I  find. 
Whence  are  you,  sir.-*  what  may  I  call  your  name? 

Pet.  Petruchio  is  my  name  ;  Antonio's  son, 
A  man  well  known  throughout  all  Italy. 

Bap.  I  knew  him  well :  you're  welcome  for  his  sake. 

Gre.  Saving  your  tale,  Petruchio,  I  pray, 
Let  us,  that  are  poor  petitioners,  speak  too  : 
Baccare  !  you  are  marvelous  forward. 

Pet,  O,  pardon  me,  Signior  Gremio ;  I  would  fain  be 
doing. 
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Gre.  I  doubt  it  not,  sir ;  but  you  will  curse  your 
wooing. —  Neighbor,  this  is  a  gift  very  grateful,  I  am  sure 
of  it.  To  express  the  like  kindness  myself,  that  have  been 
more  kindly  beholding  to  you  than  any,  I  freely  give  unto 
you  this  young  scholar  '^presenting  Lticent/o],  that  hath 
been  long  studying  at  Rheims  ;  as  cunning  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  other  languages,  as  the  other  in  music  and 
mathematics  :  his  name  is  Cambio  ;  pray,  accept  his  ser- 
vice. 

Bap.  A  thousand  thanks,  Signior  Gremio. —  Welcome, 
good  Cambio. —  But,  gentle  sir  [^fo  Tram'o'],  methinks 
you  walk  like  a  stranger :  may  I  be  so  bold  to  know  the 
cause  of  your  coming.? 

Tra.  Pardon  me,  sir,  the  boldness  is  mine  own ; 
That,  being  a  stranger  in  this  city  here. 
Do  make  myself  a  suitor  to  your  daughter, 
Unto  Bianca,  fair  and  virtuous. 
Nor  is  your  firm  resolve  unknown  to  me, 
In  the  preferment  of  the  eldest  sister. 
This  liberty  is  all  that  I  request, — 
That,  upon  knowledge  of  my  parentage, 
I  may  have  welcome  'mongst  the  rest  that  woo, 
And  free  access  and  favor  as  the  rest : 
And,  toward  the  education  of  your  daughters, 
I  here  bestow  a  simj^le  instrument. 
And  this  small  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin  books : 
If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great. 

Bap.  Lucentio  is  your  name- — of  whence,  I  pray? 

Tra.  Of  Pisa,  sir ;  son  to  Vincentio. 

Bap.  A  mighty  man  of  Pisa ;  by  report 
I  know  him  well :  you're  very  welcome,  sir. — 
Take  you  [to  Hor.]  the  lute,  and  you  [to  Lite.']  the  set  of 

books ; 
You  shall  go  see  your  pupils  presently. — 
Holla,  within  ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Sirrah,  lead  these  gentlemen 
To  my  two  daughters  ;  and  tell  them  both. 
These  are  their  tutors :  bid  them  use  them  well. 

[Exit  Servant,  with  Hortensio,  Lncentio,  and Biondello. 
We  will  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orchard. 
And  then  to  dinner.     You  are  passing  welcome, 
And  so  I  pray  you  all  to  think  yourselves. 
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Pet.  Signior  Baptista,  my  business  asketh  haste, 
And  every  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo. 
You  knew  my  father  well  ;  and  in  him,  me, 
Left  solely  heir  to  all  his  lands  and  goods, 
Which  I  have  better'd  rather  than  decreas'd : 
Then  tell  me, —  if  I  get  your  daughter's  love, 
What  dowry  shall  I  have  with  her  to  wife  ? 

Bap.  After  my  death,  the  one  half  of  my  lands; 
And,  in  possession,  twenty  thousand  crowns. 

Pet.  And,  for  that  dowr)',  I'll  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood, —  be  it  that  she  survive  me, — 
In  all  my  lands  and  leases  whatsoever : 
Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us. 
That  covenants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand. 

Bap.  Ay,  when  the  special  thing  is  well  obtain'd. 
That  is,  her  love  ;  for  that  is  all  in  all. 

Pet.  Why,  that  is  nothing ;  for  I  tell  you,  father, 
I  am  as  peremptory  as  she  proud-minded  ; 
And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  together, 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury: 
Though  little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind. 
Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all : 
So  I  to  her,  and  so  she  yields  to  me  ; 
For  I  am  rough,  and  woo  not  like  a  babe. 

Bap.  Well  mayst  thou  woo,  and  happy  be  thy  speed ! 
But  be  thou  arm'd  for  some  unhappy  words. 

Pet.  Ay,  to  the  proof ;  as  mountains  are  for  winds, 
That  shake  not,  though  they  blow  perpetually. 

Re-enter  HORTENSIO,  with  his  head  broken. 

Bap.  How  now,  my  friend  !  why  dost  thou  look  so  pale  .-* 
Hor.  For  fear,  I  promise  you,  if  I  look  pale. 
Bap.  What,  will  my  daughter  prove  a  good  musician  } 
Hor.  I  think  she'll  sooner  prove  a  soldier : 
Iron  may  hold  with  her,  but  never  lutes. 

Bap.  Why,  then  thou  canst  not  break  her  to  the  lute.'' 
Hor.  Why,  no ;  for  she  hath  broke  the  lute  to  me. 
I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her  frets, 
And  bow'd  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering  ; 
When,  with  a  most  impatient  devilish  spirit, 
"  Frets  call  you  these  ?"  quoth  she;  "  I'll  fume  with  them :" 
And,  with  that  word,  she  struck  me  on  the  head, 
And  through  the  instrument  my  pate  made  way ; 
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And  there  I  stood  amazed  for  a  while, 

As  on  a  pillory,  lookii^i^  through  the  lute  ; 

While  she  did  call  me  rascal  fiddler 

And  twangling  Jack,  with  twenty  such  vile  terms, 

As  she  had  studied  to  misuse  me  so. 

Pet.  Now,  by  the  world,  it  is  a  lusty  wench ; 
I  love  her  ten  times  more  than  e'er  I  did  : 
O,  how  I  long  to  have  some  chat  with  her  ! 

Bap.  Well,  go  with  me,  and  be  not  so  discomfited : 
Proceed  in  practice  with  my  younger  daughter; 
She's  apt  to  learn,  and  thankful  for  good  turns. — 
Signior  Petruchio,  will  you  go  with  us. 
Or  shall  I  send  my  daughter  Kate  to  you  ? 

Pet.  I  pray  you  do  ;  I  will  attend  her  here, — 

[Exeunt  Baptista,  Greinio,  Tranio,  a7id  Hortensio. 
And  woo  her  with  some  spirit  when  she  comes. 
Say  that  she  rail ;  why,  then,  I'll  tell  her  plain, 
She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale  : 
Say  that  she  frown  ;  I'll  say,  she  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew  : 
Say  she  be  mute  and  will  not  speak  a  word ; 
Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility, 
And  say  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence: 
If  she  do  bid  me  pack,  I'll  give  her  thanks, 
As  though  she  bid  me  stay  by  her  a  week : 
If  she  deny  to  wed,  I'll  crave  the  day 
When  I  shall  ask  the  banns,  and  when  be  married. — 
But  here  she  comes ;  and  now,  Petruchio,  speak. 

Enter  Katharina. 

Good  morning,  Kate;  for  that's  your  name,  I  hear. 

Kath.  Well  have   you  heard,  but    something  hard  of 
hearing: 
They  call  me  Katharine  that  do  talk  of  me. 

Pet.  You  lie,  in  faith  ;  for  you  are  call'd  plain  Kate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the  curst ; 
But,  Kate,  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Christendom, 
Kate  of  Kate-Hall,  my  super-dainty  Kate, 
For  dainties  all  are  cates, —  and  therefore,  Kate, 
Take  this  of  me,  Kate  of  my  consolation  ;  — 
Hearing  thy  mildness  prais'd  in  every  town. 
Thy  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded, 
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Yet  not  SO  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs, — 
Myself  am  mov'd  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife. 

Kath.  Mov'd  !  in  good  time :  let  him  that  mov'd  you 
hither 
Remove  you  hence  :  I  knew  you  at  the  first, 
You  were  a  movable. 

Pet.  Why,  what's  a  movable.^ 

Kath.  A  joint-stool. 

Pet.  Thou  hast  hit  it :  come,  sit  on  me. 

Kath.  Asses  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 

Pet.  Women  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 

Kath.  No  such  jade  as  bear  you,  if  me  you  mean, 

Pet.  Alas,  good  Kate,  I  will  not  burden  thee ! 
For,  knowing  thee  to  be  but  young  and  light  — 

Kath.  Too  light  for  such  a  swain  as  you  to  catch  ; 
And  yet  as  heavy  as  my  weight  should  be. 

Pet.  Should  be !  should  buzz  ! 

Kath.  Well  ta'en,  and  like  a  buzzard. 

Pet.  O  slow-wing'd  turtle  !  shall  a  buzzard  take  thee .'' 

Kath.  Ay,  for  a  tt^rtle, —  as  he  takes  a  buzzard. 

Pet.  Come,  come,  you  wasp  ;  i'  faith,  you  are  too  angry. 

Kath.  If  I  be  waspish,  best  beware  my  sting. 

Pet.  My  remedy  is  then,  to  pluck  it  out. 

Kath.  Ay,  if  the  fool  could  find  it  where  it  lies. 

Pet.  Who  knows  not  where  a  wasp  does  wear  his  sting  ? 
In  his  tail. 

Kath.  In  his  tongue. 

Pet.  Whose  tongue  ? 

Kath.  Yours,  if  you  talk  of  tails  :  and  so  farewell. 

Pet.  What,  with  my  tongue  in  your  tail  .-*  nay,  come 
again. 
Good  Kate  ;  I  am  a  gentleman.  \Detaining  her. 

Kath.  That  I'll  try.  {^Striking  him. 

Pet.  I  swear  I'll  cuff  you,  if  you  strike  again. 

Kath.  So  may  you  lose  your  arms: 
If  you  strike  me,  you  are  no  gentleman ; 
And  if  no  gentleman,  why,  then  no  arms. 

Pet.  A  herald,  Kate  }     O,  put  me  in  thy  books  ! 

Kath.  What  is  your  crest  ?  a  coxcomb  } 

Pet.  A  combless  cock,  so  Kate  will  be  my  hen. 

Kath.  No  cock  of  mine ;  you  crow  too  like  a  craven. 

Pet.  Nay,  come,  Kate,  come  ;  you  must  not  look  so  sour. 

Kath.  It  is  my  fashion  when  I  see  a  crab. 
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Pet.  Why,  here's  no  crab  ;  and  therefore  look  not  sour. 

Kath.  There  is,  there  is. 

Pet.  Then  show  it  me. 

Kath.  Had  I  a  glass,  I  would. 

Pet.  What,  you  mean  my  face  } 

Kath.  Well  aim'd  of  such  a  young  one. 

Pet.  Now,  by  Saint  George,  I  am  too  young  for  you. 

Kath.  Yet  you  are  wither'd. 

Pet.  'Tis  with  cares. 

Kath.  I  care  not. 

Pet.  Nay,  hear  you,  Kate :  in  sooth,  you  scape  not  so. 

Kath.  I  chafe  you,  if  I  tarry  :  let  me  go. 

Pet.  No,  not  a  whit :  I  find  you  passing  gentle. 
'Twas  told  me  you  were  rough,  and  coy,  and  sullen. 
And  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar  ; 
For  thou  art  pleasant,  gamesome,  passing  courteous  ; 
But  slow  in  speech,  yet  sweet  as  spring-time  flowers  : 
Thou  canst  not  frown,  thou  canst  not  look  askance, 
Nor  bite  the  lip,  as  angry  wenches  will ; 
Nor  hast  thou  pleasure  to  be  cross  in  talk  ; 
But  thou  with  mildness  entertain 'st  thy  wooers, 
With  gentle  conference,  soft  and  affable. 
Why  does  the  world  report  that  Kate  doth  limp? 
O  slanderous  world  !  Kate,  like  the  hazel-twig, 
Is  straight  and  slender  ;  and  as  brown  in  hue 
As  hazel-nuts,  and  sweeter  than  the  kernels. 
O,  let  me  see  thee  walk  :  thou  dost  not  halt. 

Kath.  Go,  fool,  and  whom  thou  keep'st  command. 

Pet.  Did  ever  Dian  so  become  a  grove. 
As  Kate  this  chamber  with  her  princely  gait.-* 
O,  be  thou  Dian,  and  let  her  be  Kate  ; 
And  then  let  Kate  be  chaste,  and  Dian  sportful  ! 

Kath.  W^here  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech  ? 

Pet.  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother-wit. 

Kath.  A  witty  mother  !  witless  else  her  son. 

Pet.  Am  I  not  wise  .'* 

Kath.  Yes  ;  keep  you  warm. 

Pet.  Marr)%  so  I  mean,  sweet  Katharine,  in  thy  bed : 
And  therefore,  setting  all  this  chat  aside. 
Thus  in  plain  terms  :  —  your  father  hath  consented 
That  you  shall  be  my  wife  ;  your  dowry-  greed  on ; 
And,  will  you,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you. 
Now,  Kate,  I  am  a  husband  for  your  turn ; 
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For,  by  this  light,  whereby  I  see  thy  beauty, — 
Thy  beauty,  that  doth  make  me  Hke  thee  well, — 
Thou  must  be  married  to  no  man  but  me  ; 
For  I  am  he  am  born  to  tame  you,  Kate, 
And  bring  you  from  a  wild  Kate  to  a  Kate 
Conformable,  as  other  household  Kates. 
Here  comes  your  father :  never  make  denial ; 
I  must  and  will  have  Katharine  to  my  wife. 

Re-enter  Baptista,  Gremio,  and  Tranio. 

Bap.  Now,  Signior  Petruchio,  how  speed  you  with 
My  daughter  ? 

Pet.  How  but  well,  sir  ?  how  but  well  ? 

It  were  impossible  I  should  speed  amiss. 

Bap.  Why,    how   now,  daughter    Katharine  !   in  your 
dumps .'' 

Kath.  Call  you  me  daughter.''  now,  I  promise  you. 
You've  show'd  a  tender  fatherly  regard. 
To  wish  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatic  ; 
A  mad-cap  ruffian  and  a  swearing  Jack, 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out. 

Pet.  Father,  'tis  thus  :  —  yourself  and  all  the  world, 
That  talk'd  of  her,  have  talk'd  amiss  of  her: 
If  she  be  curst,  it  is  for  policy. 
For  she's  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove ; 
She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  morn  ; 
For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Grissel, 
And  Roman  Lucrece  for  her  chastity  : 
And  to  conclude, —  we've  greed  so  well  together, 
That  upon  Sunday  is  the  wedding-day. 

Kath.  I'll  see  thee  hang'd  on  Sunday  first. 

Gre.  Hark,  Petruchio  ;  she  says  she'll  see  thee  hang'd 
first. 

Tra.  Is  this  your  speeding.'*  nay,  then,  good  night  our 
pact  ! 

Pet.  Be  patient,  gentlemen  ;  I  choose  her  for  myself : 
If  she  and  I  be  pleas'd,  what's  that  to  you  } 
'Tis  bargain'd  'twixt  us  twain,  being  alone, 
Tiiat  she  shall  still  be  curst  in  company. 
I  tell  you,  'tis  incredible  to  believe 
How  much  she  loves  me  :  O,  the  kindest  Kate!  — 
She  hung  about  my  neck  ;  and  kiss  on  kiss 
She  vied  so  fast,  protesting  oath  on  oath, 
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That  in  a  twink  she  won  me  to  her  love. 
O,  you  are  novices  !  'tis  a  world  to  see, 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacock  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew. — 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Kate :  I  will  unto  Venice, 
To  buy  apparel  'gainst  the  wedding-day. — 
Provide  the  feast,  father,  and  bid  the  guests ; 
I  will  be  sure  my  Katharine  shall  be  fine. 

Bap.  I  know  not  what  to  say  :  but  give  me  your  hands  ; 
God  send  you  joy,  Petruchio  !  'tis  a  match. 

Gre.,   Tra.  Amen,  say  we  :  we  will  be  witnesses. 

Pet.  Father,  and  wife,  and  gentlemen,  adieu  ; 
I  will  to  Venice  ;  Sunday  comes  apace  :  — 
We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array ; 
And  kiss  me,  Kate  ;  we  will  be  married  o'  Sunday. 

\_Exennt  Petruchio  and  Kat/iarina  several/)'. 

Gre.  Was  ever  match  clapp'd  up  so  suddenly  ? 

Bap.  Faith,  gentlemen,  now  I   play  a  merchant's  part, 
And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart. 

Tra.  'Twas  a  commodity  lay  fretting  by  you  : 
'Twill  bring  you  gain,  or  perish  on  the  seas. 

Bap.  The  gain  I  seek  is,  quiet  in  the  match. 

Gre.  No  doubt  but  he  hath  got  a  quiet  catch. 
But  now,  Baptista,  to  your  younger  daughter  : 
Now  is  the  day  we  long  have  looked  for : 
I  am  your  neighbor,  and  was  suitor  first. 

Tra.  And  I  am  one  that  love  Bianca  more 
Than  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  can  guess. 

Gre.  Youngling,  thou  canst  not  love  so  dear  as  I. 

Tra.  Graybeard,  thy  love  doth  freeze. 

Gre.  But  thine  doth  fry. 

Skipper,  stand  back:  'tis  age  that  nourisheth. 

Tra.  But  youth  in  ladies'  eyes  that  flourisheth. 

Bap.  Content  you,  gentlemen  :  I'll  compound  this  strife ; 
'Tis  deeds  must  win  the  prize  ;  and  he,  of  both, 
That  can  assure  my  daughter  greatest  dower 
Shall  have  Bianca's  love. — 
Say,  Signior  Gremio,  what  can  you  assure  her? 

Gre.  First,  as  you  know,  my  house  within  the  city 
Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold  ; 
Basins  and  ewers,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands  ; 
My  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry  ; 
In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuff'd  my  crowns ; 
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In  cypress  chests  my  arras-counterpoints, 
Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies, 
Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  boss'd  with  pearl. 
Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needlework  ; 
Pewter  and  brass,  and  all  things  that  belong 
To  house  or  housekeeping  :  then,  at  my  farm 
I  have  a  hundred  milch-kineto  the  pail, 
Sixscore  fat  oxen  standing  in  my  stalls  ; 
And  all  things  answerable  to  this  portion. 
Myself  am  struck  in  years,  I  must  confess; 
And  if  I  die  to-morrow,  this  is  hers. 
If  whilst  I  live  she  will  be  only  mine. 

Tra.  That  "only  "  came  well  in. — Sir,  list  to  me  : 
I  am  my  father's  heir  and  only  son  : 
If  I  may  have  your  daughter  to  my  wife, 
I'll  leave  her  houses  three  or  four  as  good, 
Within  rich  Pisa  walls,  as  any  one 
Old  Signior  Gremio  has  in  Padua  ; 
Besides  two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year 
Of  fruitful  land,  all  which  shall  be  her  jointure. — 
What,  have  I  pinch'd  you,  Signior  Gremio  .'' 

Gre.  Two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year  of  land  ! 
My  land  amounts  but  to  so  much  in  all  : 
That  she  shall  have ;  besides  an  argosy 
That  now  is  lying  in  Marseilles'  road. — 
What,  have  I  chok'd  you  with  an  argosy  } 

Tra.  Gremio,  'tis  known  my  father  hath  no  less 
Than  three  great  argosies  ;  besides  two  galliasses. 
And  twelve  tight  galleys  :  these  I  will  assure  her. 
And  twice  as  much,  whate'er  thou  offer'st  next. 

Gre.  Nay,  I  have  offer'd  all, —  I  have  no  more  ; 
And  she  can  have  no  more  than  all  I  have :  — 
If  you  like  me,  she  shall  have  me  and  mjne. 

Tra.  Why,  then,  the  maid  is  mine  from  all  the  world, 
By  your  firm  promise  :   Gremio  is  out-vied. 

Blip.  I  must  confess  your  offer  is  the  best ; 
And,  let  your  father  make  her  the  assurance. 
She  is  your  own  ;  else,  you  must  pardon  me  : 
If  you  should  die  before  him,  where's  her  dower? 

Tra.  That's  but  a  cavil :  he  is  old,  I  young. 

Gre.  And  may  not  young  men  die,  as  well  as  old? 

Bap.  Well,  gentlemen, 
I'm  thus  resolv'd  ; —  on  Sunday  next  you  know 
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My  daughter  Katharine  is  to  be  married  : 
Now,  on  the  Sunday  following,  shall  Bianca 
Be  bride  to  you,  if  you  make  this  assurance  ; 
If  not,  to  Signior  Gremio  : 
And  so,  I  take  my  leave,  and  thank  you  both. 

[Exit  Baptist  a. 

Gre.  Adieu,  good  neighbor. 

Now  I  fear  thee  not  : 
Sirrah  young  gamester,  your  father  were  a  fool 
To  give  thee  all,  and  in  his  waning  age 
Set  foot  under  thy  table :  tut,  a  toy  ! 
An  old  Italian  fox  is  not  so  kind,  my  boy.  \Exit, 

Tra.  A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  wither'd  hide  ! 
Yet  I  have  fac'd  it  with  a  card  of  ten. 
'Tis  in  my  head  to  do  my  master  good  :  — 
I  see  no  reason  but  suppos'd  Lucentio 
Must  get  a  father,  call'd  —  suppos'd  Vincentio  ; 
And  that's  a  wonder :  fathers  commonly 
Do  get  their  children  ;  but  in  this  case  of  wooing, 
A  child  shall  get  a  sire,  if  I  fail  not  of  my  cunning. 

S^Exit. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I.     Padua.     A  room  in  Baptista's  hottse. 

Enter  LuCENTio,  Hortensio,  and  Bianca, 

Luc.  Fiddler,  forbear ;  you  grow  too  forward,  sii  : 
Have  you  so  soon  forgot  the  entertainment 
Her  sister  Katharine  welcom'd  you  withal? 

Hor.  But,  wrangling  pedant,  this  is 
The  patroness  of  heavenly  harmony  : 
Then  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative ; 
And  when  in  music  we  have  spent  an  hour. 
Your  lecture  shall  have  leisure  for  as  much, 

Luc.  Preposterous  ass,  that  never  read  so  far 
To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordain'd  ! 
Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man 
After  his  studies  or  his  usual  pain  } 
Then  give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy, 
And  while  I  pause,  serve  in  your  harmony. 

Hor.  Sirrah,  I  will  not  bear  these  braves  of  thine. 
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Bian.  Why,  gentlemen,  you  do  me  double  wrong. 
To  strive  for  that  which  resteth  in  my  choice : 
I  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools ; 
I'll  not  be  tied  to  hours  nor  'pointed  times. 
But  learn  my  lessons  as  I  please  myself. 
And,  to  cut  off  all  strife,  here  sit  we  down  :  — 
Take  you  your  instrument,  play  you  the  whiles ; 
His  lecture  will  be  done  ere  you  have  tun'd. 

Hor.  You'll  leave  his  lecture  when  I  am  in  tune  ? 

[  To  Bianca.    Horteiisio  retires 

Luc.  That  will  be  never  :  —  tune  your  instrument. 

Bi'aft.  Where  left  we  last  ? 

Luc.  Here,  madam  :  —  [Beatfs, 

Hac  ibat  Simois  ;  hie  est  Sigeia  tellus  ; 
Hie  stetcrat  Priami  regia  eelsa  senis. 

Bian.  Construe  them. 

Luc.  Hac  ibat,  as  I  told  you  before, —  Simois,  I  am 
Lucentio, —  hie  est,  son  unto  Vincentio  of  Pisa, —  Sigeia 
tellus,  disguised  thus  to  get  your  love;  —  Hie  stetcrat, 
and  that  Lucentio  that  comes  a-wooing, —  PriaJiti,  is  my 
man  Tranio, —  regia,  bearing  my  port, —  celsa  senis,  that 
we  might  beguile  the  old  pantaloon. 

Hor.  \coniing  forward]  Madam,  my  instrument's  in 

tune. 

Bian.  Let's  hear.  [Hortensio  plays. 

O,  fie  !  the  treble  jars. 

Luc.  Spit  in  the  hole,  man, 

And  tune  again. 

Bian.  Now  let  me  see  if  I  can  construe  it :  — 
Hac  ibat  Simois,  I  know  you  not, —  hie  est  Sigeia  tellies, 
I  trust  you   not  ;  —  Hie  stetcrat  Priami,   take   heed   he 
hear  us  not, —  regia,  presume  not, —  celsa  senis,  despair 
not. 

Hor.  Madam,  'tis  now  in  tune. 

Luc.  All  but  the  base. 

Hor.  The  base  is  right ;  'tis  the  base  knave  that  jars. — 
[Aside]  How  fiery  and  forward  is  our  pedant ! 
Now,  for  my  life,  the  knave  doth  court  my  love: 
Pedascule,  I'll  watch  you  better  yet. 

Bian.  In  time  I  may  believe,  yet  I  mistrust. 

Luc.  Mistrust  it  not  ;  for,  sure,  ^Eacides 
Was  Ajax, —  call'd  so  from  his  grandfather. 
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Bian.  I  must  believe  my  master  ;  else,  I  promise  you. 
I  should  be  arguing  still  upon  that  doubt : 
But  let  it  rest. —  Now,  Licio,  to  you  :  — 
Good  masters,  take  it  not  unkindly,  pray. 
That  I  have  been  thus  pleasant  with  you  both. 

Hor.   \to  Liicentio\  You  may  go  walk,  and  give  mc 
leave  awhile 
My  lessons  make  no  music  in  three  parts. 

Li{c.  [aside]  Are  you  so  formal,  sir  }  well,  I  must  wait, 
And  watch  withal ;  for,  but  I  be  deceiv'd, 
Our  tine  musician  groweth  amorous. 

Hor.  Madam,  before  you  touch  the  instrument. 
To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering, 
I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art  ; 
To  teach  you  gamut  in  a  briefer  sort. 
More  pleasant,  pithy,  and  effectual. 
Than  hath  been  taught  by  any  of  my  trade : 
And  there  it  is  in  writing,  fairly  drawn. 

Bi'an.  Why,  I  am  past  my  gamut  long  ago. 

Hor.  Yet  read  the  gamut  of  Hortensio. 

Bian.  [reads'] 

"  Ganmt  I  am,  the  ground  of  all  accord, 
A  re,  to  plead  Hortensio's  passion; 

B  vii,  Bianca,  take  him  for  thy  lord, 
C  fa  ut,  that  loves  with  all  affection ; 

D  sol  re,  one  cliff,  two  notes  have  I : 
Ela  mi,  show  pity,  or  I  die." 

Call  you  this  gamut  ?  tut,  I  like  it  not : 

Old  fashions  please  me  best;  I'm  not  so  nice. 

To  change  true  rules  for  odd  inventions. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Mistress,  your  father  prays  you  leave  your  books, 
And  help  to  dress  your  sister's  chamber  up  : 
You  know  to-morrow  is  the  wedding-day. 

Bian.  Farewell,  sweet  masters,  both  ;  I  must  be  gone. 
[Exeunt  Bianca  and  Servant. 

Luc.  Faith,  mistress,  then  I  have  no  cause  to  stay. 

[Exit. 

Hor.  But  I  have  cause  to  pry  into  this  pedant : 
Methinks  he  looks  as  though  he  were  in  love  : — ■ 
Yet  if  thy  thoughts,  Bianca,  be  so  humble, 
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To  cast  thy  wandering  eyes  on  every  stale. 
Seize  thee  that  hst :  if  once  I  find  thee  ranging, 
Hortensio  will  be  quit  with  thee  by  changing.  \^E.xit. 

Scene  II.     The  same.    Before 'BxvTiST a.'s  house. 

Enter    Baptista,   Tranio,   Katharina,   Bianca, 
LuCENTio,  and  others,  with  Attendants. 

Bap.  [to  Tram'o]  Signior  Lucentio,  this  is  the  'pointed 
day 
That  Katharine  and  Petruchio  should  be  married, 
And  yet  we  hear  not  of  our  son-in-law. 
What  will  be  said  ?  what  mockery  will  it  be, 
To  want  the  bridegroom  when  the  priest  attends 
To  speak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage ! 
What  says  Lucentio  to  this  shame  of  ours  ? 

Kath.  No  shame  but  mine  :  I  must,  forsooth,  be  forc'd 
To  give  my  hand,  oppos'd  against  my  heart, 
Unto  a  mad-brain'd  rudesby,  full  of  spleen  ; 
Who  woo'd  in  haste,  and  means  to  wed  at  leisure. 
I  told  you,  I,  he  was  a  frantic  fool, 
Hiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behavior: 
And,  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man, 
He'll  woo  a  thousand,  'point  the  day  of  marriage, 
Make  feasts,  invite  friends,  and  proclaim  the  banns  ; 
Yet  never  means  to  wed  where  he  hath  woo'd. 
Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Katharine, 
And  say,  "  Lo,  there  is  mad  Petruchio's  wife, 
If  it  would  please  him  come  and  marry  her!" 

Tra.  Patience,  good  Katharine,  and  Baptista  too. 
Upon  my  life,  Petruchio  means  but  well, 
Whatever  fortune  stays  him  from  his  word  : 
Though  he  be  blunt,  I  know  him  passing  wise ; 
Though  he  be  merry,  yet  withal  he's  honest. 

Kath.  Would  Katharine  had  never  seen  him  though  ! 
\Exit  weeping,  followed  by  Bianca  and  others. 

Bap.   Go,  girl ;  I  cannot  blame  thee  now  to  weep  ; 
For  such  an  injury  would  vex  a  saint, 
Much  more  a  shrew  of  thy  impatient  humor. 

Enter  BlONDELLO. 

Bion.  Master,  master !    news,  and  such  old  news  as 
you  never  heard  of ! 
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Bap.  Is  it  new  and  old  too  ?  how  may  that  be  ? 

Bion.  Why,  is  it  not  news,  to  hear  of  Petruchio's 
coming  ? 

Bap.  Is  he  come? 

Bio?i.  Why,  no,  sir.  ^ 

Bap.  What  then  ? 

Bion.  He  is  coming. 

Bap.  When  will  he  be  here? 

Bion.  When  he  stands  where  I  am,  and  sees  you  there. 

Tra.  But,  say,  what  to  thine  old  news  ? 

Bzon.  Why,  Petruchio  is  coming,  in  a  new  hat  and  an 
old  jerkin  ;  a  pair  of  old  breeches  thrice  turned  ;  a  pair 
of  boots  that  have  been  candle  cases,  one  buckled, 
another  laced ;  an  old  rusty  sword  ta'en  out  of  the  town- 
armory,  with  a  broken  hilt,  and  chapeless ;  with  two 
broken  points  :  his  horse  hipped  with  an  old  mothy  sad- 
dle, and  stirrups  of  no  kindred ;  besides,  possessed  with 
the  glanders,  and  like  to  mose  in  the  chine  ;  troubled  with 
tlie  lampass,  infected  with  the  fashions,  full  of  windgalls, 
sped  with  spavins,  rayed  with  the  yellows,  past  cure  of 
the  fives,  stark  spoiled  with  the  staggers,  begnawn  with 
the  bots ;  swayed  in  the  back,  and  shoulder-shotten ; 
ne'er-legged  before,  and  with  a  half-cheeked  bit,  and  a 
headstall  of  sheep's  leather,  which,  being  restrained  to 
keep  him  from  stumbling,  hath  been  often  burst,  and 
new-repaired  with  knots;  one  girth  six  times  pieced,  and 
a  woman's  crupper  of  velure,  which  hath  two  letters  for 
her  name  fairly  set  down  in  studs,  and  here  and  there 
pieced  with  packthread. 

Bap.  Who  comes  with  him  ? 

Bwn.  O,  sir,  his  lackey,  for  all  the  world  caparisoned 
like  the  horse;  with  a  linen  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a  ker- 
sey boot-hose  on  the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and  blue 
list ;  an  old  hat,  and  The  Httmo?'  of  Forty  Fancies 
pricked  in't  for  a  feather:  a  monster,  a  very  monster  in 
apparel ;  and  not  like  a  Christian  footboy  or  a  gentleman's 
lackey. 

T7-a.  'Tis  some  odd  humor  pricks  him  to  this  fashion ; 
Yet  oftentimes  he  goes  but  mean-apparel'd. 

Bap.  I  am  glad  he's  come,  howsoe'er  he  comes. 

Bion.  Why,  sir,' he  comes  not. 

Bap.  Didst  thou  not  say  he  comes  ? 

Bion.  Who?  that  Petruchio  came? 
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Bap.  Ay,  that  Petruchio  came. 

Bion.  No,  sir ;  I  say  his  horse  comes,  with  him  on  his 
back. 

Bap.  Why,  that's  all  one. 
Bion.  Nay,  by  Saipt  Jamy, 
I  hold  you  a  penny, 
A  horse  and  a  man 
Is  more  than  one, 
And  yet  not  many. 

Enter  Petruchio  and  Grumio,  both  of  them  meanly 
and  fantastically  dressed. 

Pet.  Come,  where  be  these  gallants  ?  who's  at  home  ? 

Bap.  You're  welcome,  sir. 

Pet.  And  yet  I  come  not  well. 

Bap.  And  yet  you  halt  not. 

Tra.  Not  so  well  apparel'd 

As  I  wish  you  were. 

Pet.  Were  it  better,  I  should  rush  in  thus. 
But  where  is  Kate  ?  where  is  my  lovely  bride  ?  — 
How  does  my  father.''  —  Gentles,  methinks  you  frown: 
And  wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company, 
As  if  they  saw  some  wondrous  monument. 
Some  comet  or  unusual  prodigy  ? 

Bap.  Why,  sir,  you  know  this  is  your  wedding-day: 
First  were  we  sad,  fearing  you  would  not  come ; 
Now  sadder,  that  you  come  so  unprovided. 
Fie,  doff  this  habit,  shame  to  your  estate, 
An  eye-sore  to  our  solemn  festival ! 

Tra.  And  tell  us,  what  occasion  of  import 
Hath  all  so  long  detain 'd  you  from  your  wife, 
And  sent  you  hither  so  unlike  yourself  ? 

Pet.  Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to  hear: 
Sufficeth,  I  am  come  to  keep  my  word, 
Though  in  some  part  enforced  to  digress ; 
Which,  at  more  leisure,  I  will  so  excuse 
As  you  shall  well  be  satisfied  withal. 
But  where  is  Kate  ?  I  stay  too  long  from  her : 
The  morning  wears,  'tis  time  we  were  at  church. 

Tra.  See  not  your  bride  in  these  unreverent  robes : 
Go  to  my  chamber;  put  on  clothes  of  mine. 

Pet.  Not  I,  believe  me:  thus  I'll  visit  her. 

Bap.  But  thus,  I  trust,  you  will  not  marry  her. 
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Pet.  Good   sooth,  even  thus ;  therefore  ha'  done  with 
words  : 
To  me  she's  married,  not  unto  my  clothes : 
Could  I  repair  what  she  will  wear  in  me. 
As  I  can  change  these  poor  accouterments, 
'Twere  well  for  Kate,  and  better  for  myself. 
But  what  a  fool  am  I  to  chat  with  you. 
When  I  should  bid  good  morrow  to  my  bride, 
And  seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  kiss ! 

[Exetoit  Petruchio  and  Grumz'o. 

Tra.  He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  mad  attire : 
We  will  persuade  him,  be  it  possible. 
To  put  on  better  ere  he  go  to  church. 

Bap.   I'll  after  him,  and  see  th'  event  of  this.        \Exit. 

Tra.  But  to  her  love  concerneth  us  to  add 
Her  father's  liking  :  which  to  bring  to  pass, 
As  I  before  imparted  to  your  worship, 
I  am  to  get  a  man, —  whate'er  he  be. 
It  skills  not  much,  we'll  tit  him  to  our  turn, — 
And  he  shall  be  Vincentio  of  Pisa ; 
And  make  assurance,  here  in  Padua, 
Of  greater  sums  than  I  have  promised. 
So  shall  you  quietly  enjoy  your  hope. 
And  marry  sweet  Bianca  with  consent. 

Lttc.  Were  it  not  that  my  fellow-schoolmaster 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly, 
'Twere  good,  methinks,  to  steal  our  marriage ; 
Which  once  perform'd,  let  all  the  world  say  no, 
I'll  keep  mine  own,  despite  of  all  the  world. 

Tra.  That  by  degrees  we  mean  to  look  into, 
And  watch  our  vantage  in  this  business  : 
We'll  over-reach  the  graybeard,  Gremio, 
The  narrow-pr}-ing  father,  Minola, 
The  quaint  musician,  amorous  Licio  ; 
All  for  my  master's  sake,  Lucentio. 

Enter  GremiO. 

Signior  Gremio, —  came  you  from  the  church .'' 
Gre.  As  willingly  as  e'er  I  came  from  school. 
Tra.  And  is  the  bride  and  bridegroom  coming  home  } 
Gre.  A  bridegroom  say  you  ?  'tis  a  groom  indeed, 

A  grumbling  groom,  and  that  the  girl  shall  find. 
Tra.  Curster  than  she?  why,  'tis  impossible. 
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Gre.  Why,  he's  a  devil,  a  devil,  a  very  fiend. 

Tra.  Why,  she's  a  devil,  a  devil,  the  devil's  dam. 

Gre.  Tut,  she's  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to  him. 
I'll  tell  you,  Sir  Lucentio  :  when  the  priest 
Should  ask,  if  Katharine  should  be  his  wife, 
"Ay,  by  gogs-wouns,"  quoth  he;  and  swore  so  loud, 
That,  all  amaz'd,  the  priest  let  fall  the  book  ; 
And,  as  he  stoop'd  again  to  take  it  up. 
The  mad-brain'd  bridegroom  took  him  such  a  diff. 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  and  book  and  priest : 
"  Now  take  them  up,"  quoth  he,  "if  any  list." 

Tra.  What  said  the  wench  when  he  arose  again  ? 

Gre.  Trembled  and  shook;  for  why  he  stamp'd  and 
swore, 
As  if  the  vicar  meant  to  cozen  him. 
But  after  many  ceremonies  done. 
He  calls  for  wine  :  "  A  health  !  "  quoth  he  ;  as  if 
He  had  been  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates 
After  a  storm  ;  quaff'd  off  the  muscadel. 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face; 
Having  no  other  reason 
But  that  his  beard  grew  thin  and  hungerly, 
And  seem'd  to  ask  him  sops  as  he  was  drinking. 
This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck. 
And  kiss'd  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous  smack. 
That,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo  : 
And  I,  seeing  this,  came  thence  for  very  shame  ; 
And  after  me,  I  know,  the  rout  is  coming. 
Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before:  — 
Hark,  hark!  I  hear  the  minstrels  play.  {^Music. 

Re-enter  Petruchio,  Katharina,  Bianca,  Baptista, 
Grumio;  with  HoRTENSlO  and  Train. 

Pet.  Gentlemen  and  friends,  I  thank  you  for  your  pains  : 
I  know  you  think  to  dine  with  me  to-day. 
And  have  prepar'd  great  store  of  wedding  cheer; 
But  so  it  is,  my  haste  doth  call  me  hence. 
And  therefore  here  I  mean  to  take  my  leave. 

Bap.   Is't  possible  you  will  away  to-night.? 

Pet.  I  must  away  to-day,  before  night  come: 
Make  it  no  wonder;  if  you  knew  my  business, 
You  would  entreat  me  rather  go  than  stay. 
And,  honest  company,  J  thank  you  all, 
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That  have  beheld  me  give  away  myself 
To  this  most  patient,  sweet,  and  virtuous  wife : 
Dine  with  my  father,  drink  a  health  to  me  ; 
For  I  must  hence ;  and  farewell  to  you  all. 

Tra.  Let  us  entreat  you  stay  till  after  dinner. 

Pet.  It  may  not  be. 

Grc.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet.  It  cannot  be. 

Kath.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet.  I  am  content. 

Kath.  Are  you  content  to  stay.? 

Pet.  I  am  content  you  shall  entreat  me  stay ; 
But  yet  not  stay,  entreat  me  how  you  can. 

Kath.  Now,  if  you  love  me,  stay. 

Pet.  Grumio,  my  horse. 

Grit.  Ay,  sir,  they  be  ready :  the  oats  have  eaten  the 
horses. 

Kath.  Nay,  then, 
Do  what  thou  canst,  I  will  not  go  to-day ; 
No,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  till  please  myself. 
The  door  is  open,  sir;  there  lies  your  way  ; 
You  may  be  jogging  whiles  your  boots  are  green ; 
For  me,  I'll  not  be  gone  till  please  myself : 
'Tis  like  you'll  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom, 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly. 

Pet.  O  Kate,  content  thee ;  prithee,  be  not  angry. 

Kath.  I  will  be  angry:  what  hast  thou  to  do.'' — • 
Father,  be  quiet :  he  shall  stay  my  leisure. 

G7-e.  Ay,  marry,  sir,  now  it  begins  to  work. 

Kath.  Gentlemen,  forward  to  the  bridal  dinner: 
I  see  a  woman. may  be  made  a  fool, 
If  she  had  not  a  spirit  to  resist. 

Pet.  They  shall  go  forward,  Kate,  at  thy  command. — 
Obey  the  bride,  you  that  attend  on  her ; 
Go  to  the  feast,  revel  and  domineer. 
Carouse  full  measure  to  her  maidenhead. 
Be  mad  and  merry, —  or  go  hang  yourselves  : 
But  for  my  bonny  Kate,  she  must  with  me. 
Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret; 
I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own  : 
She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels ;  she's  my  house, 
My  household-stuff,  my  field,  my  barn, 
My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  anything  ; 
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And  here  she  stands,  touch  her  whoever  dare ; 

I'll  bring  mine  action  on  the  proudest  he 

That  stops  my  way  in  Padua. —  Grumio, 

Draw  forth  thy  weapon,  we're  beset  with  thieves ; 

Rescue  thy  mistress,  if  thou  be  a  man. — 

Fear  not,  sweet  wench,  they  shall  not  touch  thee,  Kate : 

I'll  buckler  thee  against  a  million. 

{Exeunt  Petriichio,  KatJtartna,  and  Grumio. 

Bap.  Nay,  let  them  go,  a  couple  of  quiet  ones. 

Gre.  Went  they  not  quickly,  I  should  die  with  laughing. 

Tra.  Of  all  mad  matches  never  was  the  like. 

Luc.  Mistress,  what's  your  opinion  of  your  sister? 

Biaii.  That,  being  mad  herself,  she's  madly  mated. 

Gre.  I  warrant  him,  Petruchio  is  Kated. 

Bap.  Neighbors  and  friends,  though  bride  and  bride- 
groom want 
For  to  supply  the  places  at  the  table. 
You  know  there  want  no  junkets  at  the  feast. — 
Lucentio,  you  shall  supply  the  bridegroom's  place; 
And  let  Bianca  take  her  sister's  room. 

Tra.  Shall  sweet  Bianca  practice  how  to  bride  it  ? 

Bap.  She  shall,  Lucentio. —  Come,  gentlemen,  let's  go. 

\Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.  A  hall  in  Petruchio'S  country  house. 

Enter  Grumio. 

Gru.  Fie,  fie  on  all  tired  jades,  on  all  mad  masters,  and 
all  foul  ways  !  Was  ever  man  so  beaten  .''  was  ever  man 
so  rayed  .''  was  ever  man  so  weary  ?  I  am  sent  before  to 
make  a  fire,  and  they  are  coming  after  to  warm  them. 
Now,  were  not  I  a  iittle  pot,  and  soon  hot,  my  very  lips 
might  freeze  to  my  teeth,  my  tongue  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth,  my  heart  in  my  belly,  ere  I  should  come  by  a  (ire 
to  thaw  me  :  —  but  I,  with  blowing  the  fire,  shall  warm 
myself;  for,  considering  the  weather,  a  taller  man  than  I 
will  take  cold. —  Holla,  ho  !  Curtis  ! 

Enter  CURTIS. 

Curt.  Who  is  that  calls  so  coldly  ? 
Gru.  A  piece  of  ice  :  if  thou  doubt  it,  thou  mayst  slide 
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from  my  shoulder  to  my  heel  with  no  greater  a  run  but 
my  head  and  my  neck.     A  tire,  good  Curtis. 

Curi.  Is  my  master  and  his  wife  coming,  Grumio  .-* 

Gru.  O,  ay,  Curtis,  ay  :  aiid  therefore  fire,  fire  ;  cast  on 
no  water. 

Ctirt.  Is  she  so  hot  a  shrew  as  she's  reported  ? 

Gru.  She  was,  good  Curtis,  before  this  frost :  but,  thou 
knowest,  winter  tames  man,  woman,  and  beast ;  for  it 
hath  tamed  my  old  master,  and  my  new  mistress,  and 
myself,  fellow  Curtis. 

Citrt.  Away,  you  three-inch  fool !  I  am  no  beast. 

Gric.  Am  I  but  three  inches .''  why,  thy  horn  is  a  foot  ; 
and  so  long  am  I  at  the  least.  But  wilt  thou  make  a  fire, 
or  shall  I  complain  on  thee  to  our  mistress,  whose  hand 
—  she  being  now  at  hand  —  thou  shalt  soon  feel,  to  thy 
cold  comfort,  for  being  slow  in  thy  hot  otfice  .'' 

Cnrf.  I  prithee,  good  Grumio,  tell  me,  how  goes  the 
world  } 

Gru.  A  cold  world,  Curtis,  in  every  office  but  thine  ; 
and  therefore  fire :  do  thy  duty,  and  have  thy  duty;  foi 
my  master  and  mistress  are  almost  frozen  to  death. 

Curt.  There's  fire  ready  ;  and  therefore,  good  Grumio. 
the  news  ? 

Grii.  Why,  "Jack,  boy  !  ho,  boy!  "  and  as  much  news 
as  thou  wilt. 

Curf.  Come,  you  are  so  full  of  cony-catching  !  — 

Grti.  Why,  therefore  fire  ;  for  I  have  caught  extreme 
cold.  Where's  the  cook .''  is  supper  ready,  the  house 
trimmed,  rushes  strewed,  cobwebs  swept,  the  serving-men 
in  their  new  fustian,  their  white  stockings,  and  every  officer 
his  wedding-garment  on  }  Be  the  jacks  fair  within,  the 
Jills  fair  without,  the  carpets  laid,  and  every  thing  in 
order  ? 

Curt.  All  ready ;  and  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  news  ? 

Gru.  First,  know,  my  horse  is  tired  ;  my  master  and 
mistress  fallen  out. 

Curt.  How  } 

Gru.  Out  of  their  saddles  into  the  dirt ;  and  thereby 
hangs  a  tale. 

Curt.  Let's  ha't,  good  Grumio. 

Gru.  Lend  thine  ear. 

Curt.  Here. 

Gru.  There.  \_Strikiiig  him, 
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Curt.  This  is  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  hear  a  tale. 

Grti.  And  therefore  'tis  called  a  sensible  tale  :  and  this 
cuff  was  but  to  knock  at  your  ear,  and  beseech  listening. 
Now  I  begin  :  Imprimis,  we  came  down  a  foul  hill,  my 
master  riding  behind  my  mistress  :  — 

Curt.  Both  of  one  horse  ? 

Gru.  What's  that  to  thee.? 

Curt.  Why,  a  horse. 

Gru.  Tell  thou  the  tale  :  —  but  hadst  thou  not  crossed 
me,  thou  shouldst  have  heard  how  her  horse  fell,  and  she 
under  her  horse ;  thou  shouldst  have  heard,  in  how  miry 
a  place  ;  how  she  was  bemoiled  ;  how  he  left  her  with  the 
horse  upon  her;  how  he  beat  me  because  her  horse  stum- 
bled ;  how  she  waded  through  the  dirt  to  pluck  him  off 
me  ;  how  he  swore  ;  how  she  prayed  —  that  never  prayed 
before ;  how  I  cried  ;  how  the  horses  ran  away  ;  how  her 
bridle  was  burst ;  how  I  lost  my  crupper  ;  —  with  many 
things  of  worthy  memory,  which  now  shall  die  in  oblivion, 
and  thou  return  unexperienced  to  thy  grave. 

Curt.  By  this  reckoning,  he  is  more  shrew  than  she. 

Grti.  Ay  ;  and  that  thou  and  the  proudest  of  you  all 
shall  find  when  becomes  home.  But  what  talk  I  of  this  .-' 
—  Call  forth  Nathaniel,  Joseph,  Nicholas,  Philip,  Walter, 
Sugarsop,  and  the  rest :  let  their  heads  be  sleekly  combed, 
their  blue  coats  brushed,  and  their  garters  of  an  indif- 
ferent knit :  let  them  courtesy  with  their  left  legs ;  and  not 
presume  to  touch  a  hair  of  my  master's  horse-tail  till 
they  kiss  their  hands.     Are  they  all  ready  } 

Curt.  They  are. 

Grti.  Call  them  forth. 

Curt.  Do  you  hear,  ho  ?  you  must  meet  my  master,  to 
countenance  my  mistress ! 

Gru.  Why,  she  hath  a  face  of  her  own. 

Curt.  Who  knows  not  that .'' 

Gru.  Thou,  it  seems,  that  callest  for  company  to  coun- 
tenance her. 

Curt.  I  call  them  forth  to  credit  her. 

Gru.  Why,  she  comes  to  borrow  nothing  of  them. 

Enter  Nathaniel,  Philip,  Joseph,  Nicholas,  a7td. 
other  Servants. 

Nath.  Welcome  home,  Grumio  ! 
Phil.  How  now,  Grumio  ! 
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Jos.  What,  Grumio  ! 

Nich.  Fellow  Grumio  ! 

Nath.  How  now,  old  lad  ! 

Gru.  Welcome,  you  !  —  how  now,  you  !  —  what,  you  ! — 
fellow,  you!  —  and  thus  much  for  greeting.  Now,  my 
spruce  companions,  is  all  ready,  and  all  things  neat  ? 

Nath.  All  things  is  ready.     How  near  is  our  master  ? 

Gru.  E'en  at  hand,  alighted  by  this  ;  and  therefore  be 
not —  Cock's  passion,  silence  !  —  I  hear  my  master. 

Enter  Petruchio  and  Katharina. 

Pet.  Where  be  these  knaves  ?     What,  no  man  at  the 
door 
To  hold  my  stirrup  nor  to  take  my  horse  ! 
Where  is  Nathaniel,  Gregory,  Philip  ?  — 

All  Serv.  Here,  here,  sir ;  here,  sir. 

Pet.  Here,  sir!  here,  sir!  here,  sir!  here,  sir  !  — 
You  logger-headed  and  unpolish'd  grooms  ! 
What,  no  attendance  .'  no  regard  ?  no  duty  ?  — 
Where  is  the  foolish  knave  I  sent  before .'' 

Gru.  Here,  sir ;  as  foolish  as  I  was  before. 

Pet.  You    peasant   swain !    you  whoreson    malt-horse 
drudge ! 
Did  I  not  bid  thee  meet  me  in  the  park, 
And  bring  along  these  rascal  knaves  with  thee  ? 

Gru.  Nathaniel's  coat,  sir,  was  not  fully  made, 
And  Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  unpink'd  i'  th'  heel ; 
There  was  no  link  to  color  Peter's  hat. 
And  Walter's  dagger  was  not  come  from  sheathing  : 
There  \vere  none  fine  but  Adam,  Ralph,  and  Gregory  ; 
The  rest  were  ragged,  old,  and  beggarly ; 
Yet,  as  they  are,  here  are  they  come  to  meet  you. 

Pet.  Go,  rascals,  go,  and  fetch  my  supper  in. — 

{Exeunt  some  of  the  Servants.     St'ngs. 

Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led  — 

Where  are  those  —  Sit  down,  Kate,  and  welcome. — 
Soud,  soud,  soud,  soud  ! 

Re-enter  Ser\^ants  with  supper. 

Why,  when,  I  say? — Nay,  good  sweet  Kate,  be  merr}'. — 
Off  with  my  boots,  you  rogues  !  you  villains,  when  } 

\Sings, 
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It  was  the  friar  of  orders  gray, 
As  he  forth  walked  on  his  way : — 

Out,  out,  you  rog-ue  !  you  pluck  my  foot  awry : 
Take  that,  and  mend  the  plucking  off  the  other. — 

[Strikes  him. 
Be  merry,  Kate. —  Some  water,  here  ;  what,  ho  !  — 
Where's  my  spaniel  Troilus  }  —  Sirrah,  get  you  hence, 
And  bid  my  cousin  Ferdinand  come  hither :  — • 

[Exit  SeriHinf. 
One,  Kate,  that  you  must  kiss,  and  be  acquainted  with. — 
Where  are  my  slippers  ?  —  Shall  I  have  some  water .'' 

Enter  a  Servant  with  a  basin  and  ewer. 

Come,  Kate,  and  wash,  and  welcome  heartily. — 

[Ser7>ant  lets  the  ewer  fall 
You  whoreson  villain  !  will  you  let  it  fall .''     [Strikes  him 

Kath.  Patience,  I  pray  you ;  'twas  a  fault  unwilling. 

Pet.  A  whoreson,  beetle-headed,  flap-ear'd  knave  !  — 
Come,  Kate,  sit  down  ;  I  know  you  have  a  stomach. 
Will  you  give  thanks,  sweet  Kate ;  or  else  shall  I  ?  — 
What's  this?  mutton.'* 

First  Serv.  Ay. 

Pet.  Who  brought  it  ? 

First  Serv.  I. 

Pet.  'Tis  burnt ;  and  so  is  all  the  meat. 
What  dogs  are  these  !  —  Where  is  the  rascal  cook  ? 
How  durst  you,  villains,  bring  it  from  the  dresser. 
And  serve  it  thus  to  me  that  love  it  not  ? 
There,  take  it  to  you,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all : 

[  Throws  the  meat,  &^c.,  at  ihetii 
You  heedless  joltheads  and  unmanner'd  slaves! 
What,  do  you  grumble  ?  I'll  be  with  you  straight. 

( Exeunt  Servants. 

Kath.  I  pray  you,  husband,  be  not  so  disquiet : 
The  meat  was  well,  if  you  were  so  contented. 

Pet.  I  tell  thee,  Kate,  'twas  burnt  and  dried  away; 
And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it, 
For  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger; 
And  l)etter  'twere  that  both  of  us  did  fast, — 
Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  choleric, — 
Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh. 
Be  patient ;  to-morrow't  shall  be  mended, 
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And,  for  this  night,  we'll  fast  for  company:  — 

Come,  I  will  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber.     [Exetatt 

Scene  II.  Aiiother  room  in  the  same. 
Enter,  severally,  Nathaniel,    Peter,   a7id  Grumio. 

Nath.  Peter,  didst  ever  see  the  like? 
Peter.  He  kills  her 

In  her  own  humor. 

Enter  Curtis. 

Gru.  Where  is  he  } 

Curt.  In  her  chamber, 

Making  a  sermon  of  continency  to  her; 
And  rails,  and  swears,  and  rates,  that  she,  poor  soul. 
Knows  not  which  way  to  stand,  to  look,  to  speak, 
And  sits  as  one  new-risen  from  a  dream. — 
Away,  away  !  for  he  is  coming  hither.  \Exeunt 

Enter  Petruchio. 

Pet.  Thus  have  I  politicly  begun  my  reign, 
And  'tis  my  hope  to  end  successfully. 
My  falcon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  empty ; 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  full-gorg'd. 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 
Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard. 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call, 
That  is,  to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  these  kites 
That  bate,  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient. 
She  eat  no  meat  to-day,  nor  none  shall  eat ; 
Last  night  she  slept  not,  nor  to-night  she  shall  not; 
As  with  the  meat,  some  undeserved  fault 
I'll  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed  ; 
And  here  I'll  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bolster, 
This  way  the  coverlet,  another  way  the  sheets :  — 
Ay,  and  amid  this  hurly,  I  intend 
That  all  is  done  in  reverent  care  of  her ; 
And,  in  conclusion,  she  shall  watch  all  night : 
And,  if  she  chance  to  nod,  I'll  rail  and  brawl, 
And  with  the  clamor  keep  her  still  awake. 
This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness  ; 
And  thus  I'll  curb  her  mad  and  headstrong  humor. — 
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He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  shrew, 

Now  let  him  speak  :  'tis  charity  to  show.  [Exit. 

Scene  III.  Padua.    Before  Baptista's  ^tf«j^. 
Enter  Tranio  and  Hortensio. 

Tra.  Is't  possible,  friend  Licio,  that  Mistress  Bianca 
Doth  fancy  any  other  but  Lucentio  ? 
I  tell  you,  sir,  she  bears  me  fair  in  hand. 

Hor.  Sir,  to  satisfy  you  in  what  I  have  said. 
Stand  by,  and  mark  the  manner  of  his  teaching. 

[  T/iey  stand  aside. 
Enter  BlANCA  and  LUCENTIO. 

Luc.  Now,  mistress,  profit  you  in  what  you  read  .-' 

Bian.  What,  master,  read  you  ?  first  resolve  me  that. 

Luc.  I  read  that  I  profess,  the  Art  to  Love. 

Bian.  And  may  you  prove,  sir,  master  of  your  art ! 

Luc.  While  you,  sweet  dear,   prove    mistress    of   my 
heart !  L  'They  retire. 

Hor.  Quick  proceeders,  marry !  Now,  tell  me,  I   pray, 
You  that  durst  swear  that  your  mistress  Bianca 
Lov'd  none  in  the  world  so  well  as  Lucentio, — 

Tra.  O  despiteful  love!  unconstant  womankind  1 
I  tell  thee,  Licio,  this  is  wonderful. 

Hor.  Mistake  no  more :  I  am  not  Licio, 
Nor  a  musician,  as  I  seem  to  be  ; 
But  one  that  scorn  to  live  in  this  disguise. 
For  such  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman. 
And  makes  a  god  of  such  a  cullion  : 
Know,  sir,  that  I  am  call'd  Hortensio. 

Tra.  Signior  Hortensio,  I  have  often  heard 
Of  your  entire  affection  to  Bianca; 
And  since  mine  eyes  are  witness  of  her  lightness, 
I  will  with  you, —  if  you  be  so  contented, — 
Forswear  Bianca  and  her  love  forever. 

Hor.  See,  how  they  kiss  and  court !  —  Signior  Lucentio, 
Here  is  my  hand,  and  here  I  firmly  vow 
Never  to  woo  her  more  ;  but  do  forswear  her. 
As  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favors 
That  I  have  tondly  flatter'd  her  withal. 

Tra.  And  here  I  take  the  like  unfeigned  oath. 
Never  to  marry  wi'  her  though  she'd  entreat : 
Fie  on  her!  see,  how  beastly  she  doth  court  him  ! 
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Hor.  Would  all  the  world  but  he  had  quite  forsworn 
her! 
For  me,  that  I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath, 
I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow, 
Ere  three  days  pass,  which  hath  as  long  lov'd  me 
As  I  have  lov'd  this  proud  disdainful  haggard. 
And  so  farewell,  Signior  Lucentio. — 
Kindness  in  women,  not  their  beauteous  looks. 
Shall  win  my  love:  —  and  so,  I  take  my  leave, 
In  resolution  as  I  swore  before. 

\^Exit  Hortensio.     Lucentio  and  Bianca  advance. 

Tra.  Mistress  Bianca,  bless  you  with  such  grace 
As  'longeth  to  a  lover's  blessed  case  ! 
Nay,  I  have  ta'en  you  napping,  gentle  love ; 
And  have  forsworn  you  with  Hortensio. 

Bian.  Tranio,  you  jest :  but  have   you  both  forsworn 
me.? 

Tra.  Mistress,  we  have. 

Lite.  Then  we  are  rid  of  Licio. 

Tra.  r  faith,  he'll  have  a  lusty  widow  now, 
That  shall  be  woo'd  and  wedded  in  a  day. 

Bian.  God  give  him  joy  ! 

Tra.  Ay,  and  he'll  tame  her. 

Bian.  He  says  so,  Tranio, 

Tra.  Faith,  he  is  gone  unto  the  taming-school. 

Bian.  The  taming-school !  what,  is  there  such  a  place  ? 
Tra.  Ay,  mistress,  and  Petruchio  is  the  master; 
That  teacheth  tricks  eleven  and  twenty  long, 
To  tame  a  shrew,  and  charm  her  chattering  tongue. 

Enier  Biondello. 

Bion.  O  master,  master,  I  have  watch'd  so  long 
That  I'm  dog-weary;  but  at  last  I  spied 
An  ancient  angel  coming  down  the  hill. 
Will  serve  the  turn. 

Tra.  What  is  he,  Biondello? 

Bio7i.  Master,  a  mercatante,  or  a  pedant, 
I  know  not  what ;  but  formal  in  apparel. 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father. 

Luc.  And  what  of  him,  Tranio? 

Tra.  If  he  be  credulous  and  trust  my  tale, 
I'll  make  him  glad  to  seem  Vincentio  ; 
And  give  assurance  to  Baptista  Minola, 
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As  if  he  were  the  right  Vincentio. 

Take  in  your  love,  and  then  let  me  alone. 

[Exeicnt  Lucentio  and  Bianca. 

Enter  a  Pedant. 

Ped.  God  save  you,  sir  ! 

Tra.  And  you,  sir  !  you  are  welcome. 

Travel  yoxi  far  on,  or  are  you  at  the  furthest .'' 
Ped.  Sir,  at  the  furthest  for  a  week  or  two  : 
But  then  up  further,  and  as  far  as  Rome  ; 
And  so  to  Tripoli,  if  God  lend  me  life. 
Tra.  What  countryman,  I  pray  ? 
Ped.  Of  Mantua. 

Tra.  Of  Mantua,  sir? — marry,  God  forbid  ! 
And  come  to  Padua,  careless  of  your  life  } 
Ped.  My  life,  sir  !  how,  I  pray  }  for  that  goes  hard. 
Tra.  'Tis  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 
To  come  to  Padua.     Know  you  not  the  cause  ? 
Your  ships  are  stay'd  at  Venice  ;  and  the  duke  — 
For  private  quarrel  'twixt  your  duke  and  him  — 
Hath  publish'd  and  proclaim'd  it  openly : 
'Tis  marvel,  but  that  you're  but  newly  come, 
You  might  have  heard  it  else  proclaim'd  about. 

Ped.  Alas,  sir,  it  is  worse  for  me  than  so  ! 
For  I  have  bills  for  money  by  exchange 
From  Florence,  and  must  here  deliver  them. 

Tra.  Well,  sir,  to  do  you  courtesy. 
This  will  I  do,  and  this  I  will  advise  you  :  — 
First,  tell  me,  have  you  ever  been  at  Pisa? 
Ped.  Ay,  sir,  in  Pisa  have  I  often  been ; 
Pisa  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 

Tra.  Among  them  know  you  one  Vincentio  ? 
Ped.  I  know  him  not,  but  I  have  heard  of  him  ; 
A  merchant  of  incomparable  wealth. 

Tra.  He  is  my  father,  sir;  and,  sooth  to  say. 
In  countenance  somewhat  doth  resemble  you. 
Bz'on.  [aside]  As  much  as  an  apple  doth  an  oyster,  and 

all  one. 
Tra.  To  save  your  life  in  this  extremity. 
This  favor  will  I  do  you  for  his  sake  ; 
And  think  it  not  the  worst  of  all  your  fortunes 
That  you  are  like  to  Sir  Vincentio. 
His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake, 
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And  in  my  house  you  shall  be  friendly  lodg'd  : 
Look  that  you  take  upon  you  as  you  should  ; 
You  understand  me,  sir  :  —  so  shall  you  stay 
Till  you  have  done  your  business  in  the  city  : 
If  this  be  courtesy,  sir,  accept  of  it. 

Ped.  O,  sir,  I  do ;  and  will  repute  you  ever 
The  patron  of  my  life  and  liberty. 

Tra.  Then  go  with  me,  to  make  the  matter  good. 
This,  by  the  way,  I  let  you  understand  ;  — 
My  father  is  here  look'd  for  ever)-  day. 
To  pass  assurance  of  a  dower  in  marriage 
'Twixt  me  and  one  Baptista's  daughter  here  : 
In  all  these  circumstances  I'll  instruct  you  : 
Go  with  me,  sir,  to  clothe  you  as  becomes  you.    {Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.     A  room  in  Petruchio'S  house. 

Enter  Katharina  and  Grumio. 

Gru.  No,  no,  forsooth  ;  I  dare  not,  for  my  life. 

Kath.  The  more  my  wrong,  the  more  his  spite  appears  : 
What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famish  me  ? 
Beggars,  that  come  unto  my  father's  door, 
Upon  entreaty  have  a  present  alms : 
If  not,  elsewhere  they  meet  with  charity : 
But  I, —  who  never  knew  how  to  entreat. 
Nor  never  needed  that  I  should  entreat, — 
Am  starv'd  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep ; 
With  oaths  kept  waking,  and  with  brawling  fed  : 
And  that  which  spites  me  more  than  all  these  wants. 
He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love  ; 
As  who  should  say,  if  I  should  sleep  or  eat, 
'Twere  deadly  sickness  or  else  present  death. — 
I  prithee  go,  and  get  me  some  repast ; 
I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food. 

Gru.   What  say  you  to  a  neat's  foot  ? 

Kath.  'Tis  passing  good  :  I  prithee  let  me  have  it. 

Gru.  I  fear  it  is  too  choleric  a  meat. 
How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe  finely  broil'd  } 

Kath.   I  like  it  well  :  good  Grumio,  fetch  it  me. 

Gru.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  fear  'tis  choleric. 
What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef  and  mustard  ? 

Kath.  A  dish  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upon. 

Gru.  Ay,  but  the  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little. 
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Kaih.  Why,  then  the  beef,  and  let  the  mustard  rest. 

Grit.  Nay,  then  I   will  not :  you  shall  have  the  mus- 
tard, 
Or  else  you  get  no  beef  of  Grumio. 

Kath.  Then  both,  or  one,  or  any  thing  thou  wilt. 

Grti.  Why,  then  the  mustard  without  the  beef. 

Kath.  Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  false  deluding  slave, 

\Bcats  him. 
That  feed'st  me  with  the  very  name  of  meat: 
Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you. 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery  ! 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  I  say. 

Enter  Petruchio  with  a  dish  of  7ncat ;  and  HOR-. 
tp:nsio. 

Pet.  How  fares  my  Kate  }  What,  sweeting,  all  amort  } 

Hor.  Mistress,  what  cheer .'' 

Kath.  Faith,  as  cold  as  can  be. 

Pet.  Pluck  up  thy  spirits,  look  cheerfully  upon  me. 
Here,  love  ;  thou  seest  how  diligent  I  am 
To  dress  thy  meat  myself,  and  bring  it  thee : 

\Sets  the  dish  on  a  table. 
I'm  sure,  sweet  Kate,  this  kindness  merits  thanks. 
What,  not  a  word .''  Nay,  then  thou  lov'st  it  not ; 
And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proof. — 
Here,  take  away  this  dish. 

Kath.  I  pray  you,  let  it  stand. 

Pet.  The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks; 
And  so  shall  mine,  before  you  touch  the  meat. 

Kath.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Hor.  Signior  Petruchio,  fie !  you  are  to  blame. — 
Come,  Mistress  Kate,  I'll  bear  you  company. 

Pet.  \aside  to  Hor.]  Eat  it  up  all,  Hortensio,   if  thou 
lov'st  me. — 
[  To  Kath.]  Much  good  do  it  unto  thy  gentle  heart ! 
Kate,  eat  apace  : — and  now,  my  honey  love, 
Will  we  return  unto  thy  father's  house. 
And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best, 
With  silken  coats,  and  ca])s,  and  golden  rings. 
With  ruffs,  and  cuffs,  and  farthingales,  and  things  ; 
With  scarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  bravery. 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knavery. 
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What,  hast  thou  din'd  ?  The  tailor  stays  thy  leisure, 
To  deck  thy  body  with  his  ruffling  treasure. 

Enter  Tailor. 

Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  these  ornaments ; 
Lay  forth  the  gown. 

Enter  Haberdasher. 

What  news  with  you,  sir  ? 

Hab.  Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak. 

Pet.  Why,  this  was  molded  on  a  porringer  ; 
A  velvet  dish  :  —  fie,  fie  !  'tis  lewd  and  filthy  : 
Why,  'tis  a  cockle  or  a  walnut-shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap  : 
Away  with  it !  come,  let  me  have  a  bigger. 

Kath.  I'll  have  no  bigger:  this  doth  fit  the  time. 
And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these. 

Pet.  When  you  are  gentle,  you  shall  have  one  too. 
And  not  till  then. 

Hor.  \(istde"\  That  will  not  be  in  haste, 

Kath.  Why,  sir,  I  trust  I  may  have  leave  to  speak; 
And  speak  I  will ;  I  am  no  child,  no  babe  : 
Your  betters  have  endur'd  me  say  my  mind  ; 
And  if  you  cannot,  best  you  stop  your  ears. 
My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart ; 
Or  else  my  heart,  concealing  it,  will  break  : 
And  rather  than  it  shall,  I  will  be  free 
Even  to  the  uttermost,  as  I  please,  in  words. 

Pet.  Why,  thou  say'st  true  ;  it  is  a  paltry  cap, 
A  custard-coffin,  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie: 
I  love  thee  well,  in  that  thou  lik'st  it  not. 

Kath.  Love  me  or  love  me  not,  I  like  the  cap  ; 
And  it  I  will  have,  or  I  will  have  none. 

Pet.  Thy  gown  }  why,  ay  :  —  come,  tailor,  let  us  see't. 
O  mercy,  God  !  what  masking  stuff  is  here  ? 
What's  this.-*  a  sleeve?  'tis  like  a  demi-cannon  : 
What,  up  and  down,  carv'd  like  an  apple-tart  } 
Here's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish,  and  slash. 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop  :  — 
Why,  what,  o'  devil's  name,  tailor,  call'st  thou  this? 

Hor.  \aside^^  I  see  she's  like  t'  have  neither  cap  nor  gown. 

Tai.  You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well, 
According  to  the  fashion  and  the  time. 
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Pet.  Marry,  and  did  ;  but  if  you  be  remember'd, 
I  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  time. 
Go,  hop  me  over  every  kennel  home, 
For  you  shall  hop  without  my  custom,  sir : 
I'll  none  of  it  :  hence  I  make  your  best  of  it. 

Kath.  I  never  saw  a  better-fashion'd  gown. 
More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  commendable  : 
Belike  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me. 

Pet.  Why,  true;  he  means  to  make  a  puppet  of  thee. 

Tat.  She  says  your  worship  means  to  make  a  puppet 
of  her. 

Pet.  O  monstrous  arrogance !  Thou  liest,  thou  thread, 
Thou  thimble. 

Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard,  quarter,  nail ! 
Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter-cricket  thou  !  — 
Brav'd  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread  1 
Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant  ; 
Or  I  shall  so  be-mete  thee  with  thy  yard, 
As  thou  shalt  think  on  prating  whilst  thou  liv'st ! 
I  tell  thee,  I,  that  thou  hast  marr'd  her  gown. 

Tat.  Your  worship  is  deceiv'd  ;  the  gown  is  made 
Just  as  my  master  had  direction  : 
Grumio  gave  order  how  it  should  be  done. 

Gru.  I  gave  him  no  order ;  I  gave  him  the  stuff. 

Tat.  But  how  did  you  desire  it  should  be  made.-* 

Gru.  Marry,  sir,  with  needle  and  thread. 

Tat.  But  did  you  not  request  to  have  it  cut  ? 

Gru.  Thou  hast  faced  many  things;  — 

Tai.  I  have. 

Gru.  Face  not  me  :  thou  hast  braved  many  men  ;  brave 
not  me  :  I  will  neither  be  faced  nor  braved.  I  say  unto 
thee,  I  bid  thy  master  cut  out  the  gown  ;  but  I  did  not 
bid  him  cut  it  to  pieces  :  ergo,  thou  liest.  , 

Tai.  Why,  here  is  the  note  of  the  fashion  to  testify. 

Pet.  Read  it. 

Gru.  The  note  lies  in  's  throat,  if  he  say  I  said  so. 

Tai.  \rcads\  "  Imprimis,  a  loose-bodied  gown  :  "  — 

Gru.  Master,  if  ever  I  said  loose-bodied  gown,  sew  me 
in  the  skirts  of  it,  and  beat  me  to  death  with  a  bottom  of 
brown  thread  :  I  saifl  a  gown. 

Pet.  Proceed. 

Tai.  \reads\  "With  a  small  compassed  cape:"  — 

Gru.  I  confess  the  cape. 
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Tai.  \7'eads\  "  With  a  trunk  sleeve  :  "  — 

Gm.  I  confess  two  sleeves. 

Ta/.  [reads]  "  The  sleeves  curiously  cut." 

Pe/.  Ay,  there's  the  villainy. 

Gru.  Error  i'  the  bill,  sir ;  error  i'  the  bill. —  I  com- 
manded the  sleeves  should  be  cut  out,  and  sewed  up 
again  ;  and  that  I'll  prove  upon  thee,  though  thy  little 
finger  be  armed  in  a  thimble. 

Taz.  This  is  true  that  I  say  ;  an  I  had  thee  in  place 
where,  thou  shouldst  know  it. 

Gru.  I  am  for  thee  straight  :  take  thou  the  bill,  give 
me  thy  mete-yard,  and  spare  not  me. 

//or.  God-a-mercy,  Grumio  !  then  he  shall  have  no 
odds. 

Pe/.  Well,  sir,  in  brief,  the  gown  is  not  for  me. 

Gru.  You  are  i'  the  right,  sir  :  'tis  for  my  mistress. 

Pet.  Go  take  it  up  unto  thy  master's  use. 

Gr?i.  Villain,  not  for  thy  life  :  take  up  my  mistress' 
gown  for  thy  master's  use  ! 

PeL  Why,  sir,  what's  your  conceit  in  that  ? 

Gru.  O,  sir,  the  conceit  is  deeper  than  you  think  for : 
Take  up  my  mistress'  gown  to  his  master's  use  ! 
O,  fie,  fie,  fie  ! 

Pe/.  \aside  to  Hor.]  Hortensio,   say   thou 'It    see   the 
tailor  paid. — 
[To  Tai.]  Go,  take  it  hence  ;  be  gone,  and  say  no  more. 

//or.  Tailor,  I'll  pay  thee  for  thy  gown  to-morrow  : 
Take  no  unkindness  of  his  hasty  words  : 
Away  !  I  say  ;  commend  me  to  thy  master. 

[Exeunt  Tailor  and  //aberdasher. 

Pet.  Well,  come,  my  Kate  ;  we  will  unto  your  father's, 
Even  in  these  honest  mean  habiliments : 
Our  purses  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor ; 
For  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich  ; 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds. 
So  honor  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit. 
What  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark, 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  .'* 
Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel. 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye  ? 
O,  no,  good  Kate  ;  neither  art  thou  the  worse 
For  this  poor  furniture  and  mean  array. 
If  thou  account'st  it  shame,  lay  it  on  me  ; 
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And  therefore  frolic  :  we  will  hence  forthwith, 
To  feast  and  sport  us  at  thy  father's  house. — 
Go  call  my  men,  and  let  us  straight  to  him  ; 
And  bring  our  horses  unto  Long-lane  end  : 
There  will  we  mount,  and  thither  walk  on  foot. — 
Let's  see ;  I  think  'tis  now  some  seven  o'clock. 
And  well  we  may  come  there  by  dinner-time. 

Kath.  I  dare  assure  you,  sir,  'tis  almost  two; 
And  'twill  be  supper-time  ere  you  come  there. 

Pet.  It  shall  be  seven  ere  I  go  to  horse : 
Look,  what  I  speak,  or  do,  or  think  to  do. 
You  are  still  crossing  it. ^  Sirs,  let  't  alone  : 
I  will  not  go  to-day ;  and  ere  I  do, 
It  shall  be  what  o'clock  I  say  it  is. 

Hor.  Why,  so  !  this  gallant  will  command  the  sun  ! 

\^Exeu7it. 

Scene  V.    Padua.    Before  Baptista'S  house. 
Enter  Tranio,  and  the  Pedant  dressed  like  ViNCENTlO. 

Tra.  Sir,  this  is  the  house :  please  it  you  that  I  call  } 

Ped.  Ay,  ay,  what  else?  and,  but  I  be  deceiv'd, 
Signior  Baptista  may  remember  me. 
Near  twenty  years  ago,  in  Genoa, 
Where  we  were  lodgers  at  the  Pegasus. 

Tra.  'Tis  well ;  and  hold  your  own,  in  any  case. 
With  such  austerity  as  'longeth  to  a  father. 

Ped.  I  warrant  you.     But,  sir,  here  comes  your  boy ; 
'Twere  good  he  were  school'd. 

Enter  Biondello. 

Tra.  Fear  you  not  him. —  Sirrah  Biondello, 
Now  do  your  duty  throughly,  I  advise  you: 
Imagine  'twere  the  right  Vincentio. 

Bion.  Tut,  fear  not  me. 

Tra.  But  hast  thou  done  thy  errand  to  Baptista? 

Jh'on.  I  told  him  that  your  father  was  at  Venice; 
And  that  you  look'd  for  him  this  day  in  Padua. 

Tra.  Thou'rt  a  tall  fellow :  hold  thee  that  to  drink. 
Here  comes  Baptista  :  —  set  your  countenance,  sir. 

Enter  Baptista  and  Lucentio. 
Signior  Baptista,  you  are  happily  met. — 
\To  the  Pedant^  Sir, 
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This  is  the  gentleman  I  told  you  of : 

I  pray  you,  stand  good  father  to  me  now, 

Give  me  Bianca  for  my  patrimony. 

P^iil.  Soft,  son  !  — 
Sir,  by  your  leave  :  having  come  to  Padua 
To  gather  in  some  debts,  my  son  Lucentio 
Made  me  acquainted  with  a  weighty  cause 
Of  love  between  your  daughter  and  himself : 
And, —  for  the  good  report  I  hear  of  you  ; 
And  for  the  love  he  beareth  to  your  daughter. 
And  she  to  him, —  to  stay  him  not  too  long, 
I  am  content,  in  a  good  father's  care. 
To  have  him  match'd  ;  and, —  if  you  please  to  like 
No  worse  than  I,  sir, —  upon  some  agreement. 
Me  shall  you  find  most  ready  and  most  willing 
With  one  consent  to  have  her  so  bestow'd  ; 
For  curious  I  cannot  be  with  you, 
Signior  Baptista,  of  whom  I  hear  so  well. 

Bap.  Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  say : 
Your  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  me  well. 
Right  true  it  is,  your  son  Lucentio  here 
Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  she  loveth  him, 
Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections  : 
And  therefore,  if  you  say  no  more  than  this. 
That  like  a  father  you  will  deal  with  him, 
And  pass  my  daughter  a  sufiicient  dower, 
The  match  is  fully  made,  and  all  is  done  : 
Your  son  shall  have  my  daughter  with  consent. 

Tra.  I  thank  you,  sir.     Where,  then,  do  you  hold  best 
We  be  affied,  and  such  assurance  ta'en 
As  shall  with  either  part's  agreement  stand  ? 

Bap.  Not  in  my  house,  Lucentio  ;  for,  you  know, 
Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants  : 
Besides,  old  Gremio  is  hearkening  still ; 
And  happily  we  might  be  interrupted. 

Tra.  Then  at  my  lodging,  an  it  like  you,  sir: 
There  doth  my  father  lie  ;  and  there,  this  night, 
We'll  pass  the  business  privately  and  well. 
Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  servant  here  ; 
My  boy  shall  fetch  the  scrivener  presently. 
The  worst  is  this, —  that,  at  so  slender  warning. 
You're  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance. 

Bap.  It  likes  me  well. —  Cambio,  hie  you  home, 
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And  bid  Bianca  make  her  ready  straight : 
And,  if  you  will,  tell  what  hath  happened, — 
Lucentio's  father  is  arriv'd  in  Padua, 
And  how  she's  like  to  be  Lucentio's  wife. 

Luc.  I  pray  the  gods  she  may  with  all  my  heart ! 

Tra.  Dally  not  with  the  gods,  but  get  thee  gone. — 
Signior  Baptista,  shall  I  lead  the  way  ?   [Lieceittio  retires. 
Welcome  !  one  mess  is  like  to  be  your  cheer  : 
Come,  sir ;  we  will  better  it  in  Pisa. 

Bap.  I  follow  you. 

\^Exeu7it  Traiiio,  Pedant ,  and  Baptista. 

Bion.  Cambio, — 

Li(C.  What  sayest  thou,  Biondello  ? 

Bion.  You  saw  my  master  wink  and  laugh  upon  you? 

Luc.  Biondello,  what  of  that .'' 

Bion.  Faith,  nothing ;  but  'has  left  me  here  behind,  to 
expound  the  meaning  or  moral  of  his  signs  and  tokens. 

Luc.  I  pray  thee,  moralize  them. 

Bion.  Then  thus.  Baptista  is  safe,  talking  with  the  de- 
ceiving father  of  a  deceitful  son, 

Luc.  And  what  of  him  ? 

Bion.  His  daughter  is  to  be  brought  by  you  to  the  sup- 
per. 

Luc.  And  then  ?  — 

Bion.  The  old  priest  at  Saint  Luke's  church  is  at  your 
command  at  all  hours. 

Lttc.  And  what  of  all  this  ? 

Bion.  I  cannot  tell,  exce])t,  while  they  are  busied  about 
a  counterfeit  assurance,  take  you  assurance  of  her,  cum 
privilcgio  ad  inipriinendum  solum:  to  the  church;  — 
take  the  priest,  clerk,  and  some  sufficient-honest  wit- 
nesses : 

If  this  be  not  that  you  look  for,  I  have  no  more  to  say. 
But  bid  Bianca  farewell  for  ever  and  a  day.  [Going. 

Luc.  Hearest  thou,  Biondello  ? 

Bion.  I  cannot  tarry  ;  I  knew  a  wench  married  in  an 
afternoon  as  she  went  to  the  garden  for  parsley  to  stuff  a 
rabbit;  and  so  may  you,  sir:  and  so,  adieu,  sir.  My 
master  hath  appointed  me  to  goto  Saint  Luke's,  to  bid 
the  priest  be  ready  to  come  against  you  come  with  your 
appendix.  [A'.r//. 

Luc.  I  may,  and  will,  if  she  be  so  contented  : 
She  will  be  pleas'd  ;  then  wherefore  should  I  doubt  ? 
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Hap  what  hap  may,  I'll  roundly  go  about  her : 

It  shall  go  hard  if  Cambio  go  without  her.  \Exit. 

Scene  VI.    A  public  road. 
Enter  Petruchio,  Katharina,  and  Hortensio, 

Pet.  Come  on,  o'  God's  name ;  once  more  toward  our 
father's. 
Good  Lord,  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the  moon  ! 

Kath.  The  moon  !  the  sun:  it  is  not  moonlight  now. 

Pet.  I  say  it  is  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright. 

Kath.  I  know  it  is  the  sun  that  shines  so  bright. 

Pet.  Now,  by  my  mother's  son,  and  that's  myself. 
It  shall  be  moon,  or  star,  or  what  I  list, 
Or  e'er  I  journey  to  your  father's  house. — 
Go  one,  and  fetch  our  horses  back  again. — 
Evermore  cross'd  and  cross'd  ;  nothing  but  cross'd  ! 

Hor.   \aside  to  Katk.']   Say  as  he  says,  or  we  shall  never 
go. 

Kath.  Forward,  I  pray,  since  we  have  come  so  far, 
And  be  it  moon,  or  sun,  or  what  you  please  : 
An  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  rush-candle. 
Henceforth  I  vow  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 

Pet.  I  say  it  is  the  moon. 

Kath.  I  know  it  is  the  moon. 

Pet.  Nay,  then,  you  lie  :  it  is  the  blessed  sun  :  — 

Kath.  Then,  God  be  bless'd,  it  is  the  blessed  sun  :  — 
But  sun  it  is  not,  when  you  say  it  is  not  ; 
And  the  moon  changes,  even  as  your  mind. 
What  you  will  have  it  nam'd,  even  that  it  is  ; 
And  so  it  shall  be  still  for  Katharine. 

Hor.  [asz'de']  Petruchio,  go  thy  ways  ;  the  field  is  won. 

Pet.  Well,  forward,  forward  !  thus  the  bowl  should  run. 
And  not  unluckily  against  the  bias. — 
But,  soft !  what  company  is  coming  here.? 

Etiter  ViNCENTlO. 

[7^19  Vincentio'\   Good    morrow,  gentle   mistress:   where 


away 


? 


Tell  me,  sweet  Kate,  and  tell  me  truly  too. 
Hast  thou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman  ? 
Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks ! 
What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty, 
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As  those  two  eyes  become  that  heavenly  face?  — 
Fair  lovely  maid,  once  more  good  day  to  thee. — - 
Sweet  Kate,  embrace  her  for  her  beauty's  sake. 

Hor.  \aside\  'A  will  make  the  man  mad,  to  make  a 
woman  of  him. 

Kath.  Young  budding  virgin,  fair  and  fresh  and  sweet, 
Whither  away  ;  or  where  is  thy  abode  } 
Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child  ; 
Happier  the  man  whom  favorable  stars 
Allot  thee  for  his  lovely  bedfellow ! 

Pet.  Why,  how  now,  Kate  !  I  hope  thou  art  not  mad  : 
This  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  wither'd  ; 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  say'st  he  is. 

Kath.  Pardon,  old  father,  my  mistaking  eyes. 
That  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  sun, 
That  every  thing  I  look  on  seemeth  green : 
Now  I  perceive  thou  art  a  reverend  father  ; 
Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  mad  mistaking. 

Pet.  Do,  good  old  grandsire  ;  and  withal  make  known 
Which  way  thou  travel'st :  if  along  with  us, 
We  shall  be  joyful  of  thy  comj^any. 

Vin.  Fair  sir,  and  you  my  merry  mistress, 
That  with  your  strange  encounter  much  amaz'd  me, 
My  name  is  call'd  Vincentio  ;  my  dwelling  Pisa  ; 
And  bound  I  am  to  Padua  ;  there  to  visit 
A  son  of  mine,  which  long  1  have  not  seen. 

Pet.  What  is  his  name  .'' 
Vin.  Lucentio,  gentle  sir. 

Pet.  Happily  met  ;  the  happier  for  thy  son. 
And  now  by  law,  as  well  as  reverend  age, 
I  may  entitle  thee  my  loving  father  : 
The  sister  to  my  wife,  this  gentlewoman. 
Thy  son  by  this  hath  married.     Wonder  not, 
Nor  be  not  griev'd  :  she  is  of  good  esteem, 
Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth  ; 
Beside,  so  qualified  as  may  beseem 
The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman. 
Let  me  embrace  with  old   Vincentio  : 
And  wander  we  to  see  thy  honest  son. 
Who  will  of  thy  arrival  be  full  joyous. 

Vin.  But  is  this  true  ?  or  is  it  else  your  pleasure. 
Like  pleasant  travelers,  to  break  a  jest 
Upon  the  company  you  overtake  .'' 
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Nor.  I  do  assure  thee,  father,  so  it  is. 

Pe/.  Come,  go  along,  and  see  the  truth  hereof ; 
For  our  first  merriment  hath  made  thee  jealous. 

S^Exeunt  Pci7'uchio,  Kaiharina,  and  Vincetitio. 

Hor.  Well,  Petruchio,  this  has  put  nie  in  heart. 
Have  to  my  widow !  and  if  she  be  froward, 
Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  untoward.  {^Exit. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I.     Padua.     Before  LUCENTIO'S  house. 

Enter  on  one  side  V>\o^V)'EAA.O,  Lucentio,  rt//^BlANCA; 
Gremio  walkmg  on  the  other  side. 

Bion.  Softly  and  swiftly,  sir  ;  for  the  priest  is  ready. 

Lite.  I  fly,  Biondello :  but  they  may  chance  to  need 
thee  at  home ;  therefore  leave  us. 

Bion.  Nay,  faith,  I'll  see  the  church  o'  your  back  ; 
and  then  come  back  to  my  master  as  soon  as  I  can. 

YExeutit  Lucentio,  Bianca,  and  Biondello. 

Gre.  I  marvel  Cambio  comes  not  all  this  while. 

Enter  Petruchio,  Katharina,  Vincentio,  Grumio, 
atid  Attendants. 

Pet.  Sir,  here's  the  door,  this  is  Lucentio's  house : 
My  father's  bears  more  toward  the  market-place ; 
Thither  must  I ;  and  here  I  leave  you,  sir. 

Vin.  You  shall  not  choose  but  drink  before  you  go : 
I  think  I  shall  command  your  welcome  here. 
And,  by  all  likelihood,  some  cheer  is  toward.       [Knocks. 

Gre.  They're  busy  within  ;  you  were  best  knock  louder. 

Enter  Pedant  above,  at  a  witidow. 

Ped.  What's  he  that  knocks  as  he  would  beat  down 
the  gate  } 

Vin.  Is  Signior  Lucentio  within,  sir  ? 

Ped.  He's  within?  sir,  but  not  to  be  spoken  withal. 

Vin.  What  if  a  man  bring  him  a  hundred  pound  or 
two,  to  make  merry  withal } 

Ped.  Keep  your  hundred  pounds  to  yourself :  he  shall 
need  none,  so  long  as  I  live. 

Pet.  Nay,  I  told  you  your  son  was  well  beloved  in  Pa- 
dua—  Do   you  hear,  sir.^"  —  to  leave    frivolous    circum- 
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Stances, —  I  pray  you,  tell  Signior  Lucentio  that  his  father 

is  come  from  Pisa,  and  is  here  at  the  door  to  speak  with 

him. 

■   Ped.  Thou  liest  :  his  father  is  come  from  Pisa,  an<l  is 

here  looking  out  at  the  window. 

Vm.  Art  thou  his  father  ? 

Ped.  Ay,  sir;  so  his  mother  says,  if  I  may  believe  her. 

Pet  \to  Vincentio\  Why,  how  now,  gentleman  !  why, 
this  is  flat  knavery,  to  take  upon  you  another  man's  name. 

Ped.  Lay  hands  on  the  villain  :  I  believe  'a  means  to 
cozen  somebody  in  this  city  under  my  countenance. 

Re-ejifer  BlONDELLO. 

Bi'oJt.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  church  together  :  God 
send  'em  good  shipping! — But  who  is  here?  mine  old 
master,  Vincentio  !  now  we  are  undone,  and  brought  to 
nothing. 

Vz7i.  Come  hither,  crack-hemp.         {Seeing  Biondello. 
Bion.  I  hope  I  may  choose,  sir. 

Vin.  Come  hither,  you  rogue.  What,  have  you  forgot 
me  ? 

Bion.  Forgot  you  !  no,  sir :  I  could  not  forget  you,  for 
I  never  saw  you  before  in  all  my  life. 

Vin.  What,  you  notorious  villain,  didst  thou  never  see 
thy  master's  father,  Vincentio.^ 

Bion.  What,  my  worshipful  old  master?  yes,  marry, 
sir:  see  where  he  looks  out  of  the  window. 

Vin.  Is't  so,  indeed  ?  [Beats  Biondello. 

Bion.  Help,  help,  help  I  here's  a  madman  will  murder 
me.  [Exit. 

Ped.  Help,  son  !  help,  Signior  Baptista  ! 

[Exit  from  the  window. 

Pet.  Prithee,  Kate,  let's  stand  aside,  and  see  the  end  of 

this  controversy.  [  T/iey  retire. 

Enter  Pedant  below  ;  Baptista,  Tranio,  and  Servants. 

Tra.  Sir,  what  are  you  that  offer  to  beat  my  servant  ? 

Vin.  What  am  I,  sir!  nay,  what  are  you,  sir?  —  O  im- 
mortal gods  !  O  fine  villain  !  A  silken  doublet  !  a  velvet 
hose!  a  scarlet  cloak!  and  a  copatain  hat! — O,  I  am 
undo)ie  !  I  am  undone  !  while  I  play  the  good  husband  at 
home,  my  son  and  my  servant  spend  all  at  the  university. 

Tra.  How  now  !  what's  the  matter  ? 
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Bap.  What,  is  the  man  lunatic  ? 

Tra.  Sir,  you  seem  a  sober  ancient  gentleman  by  your 
habit,  but  your  words  show  you  a  madman.  Why,  sir, 
what  'cerns  it  you  if  I  wear  pearl  and  gold  ?  I  thank  my 
good  father,  I  am  able  to  maintain  it. 

Vin.  Thy  father  !  O  villain  !  he  is  a  sail-maker  in  Ber- 
gamo. 

Bap.  You  mistake,  sir,  you  mistake,  sir.  Pray,  what 
do  you  think  is  his  name .'' 

Vin.  His  name !  as  if  I  knew  not  his  name  :  I  have 
brought  him  up  ever  since  he  was  three  years  old,  and 
his  name  is  Tranio. 

Fed.  Away,  away,  mad  ass  !  his  name  is  Lucentio  ; 
and  he  is  mine  only  son,  and  heir  to  the  lands  of  me, 
Signior  Vincentio. 

Vin.  Lucentio!  O,  he  hath  murdered  his  master!  — 
Lay  hold  on  him,  I  charge  you,  in  the  duke's  name. —  O, 
my  son,  my  son  !  —  Tell  me,  thou  villain,  where  is  my  son 
Lucentio  ? 

Tra.  Call  forth  an  officer. 

Servant  brings  in  an  Officer. 

Carry  this  mad  knave  to  the  gaol. —  Father  Baptista,  I 
charge  you  see  that  he  be  forthcoming. 

Vifi.  Carry  me  to  the  gaol  ! 

Gre.  Stay,  officer:  he  shall  not  go  to  prison. 

Bap.  Talk  not,  Signior  Gremio :  I  say  he  shall  go  to 
prison. 

Gre.  Take  heed,  Signior  Baptista,  lest  you  be  cony- 
catched  in  this  business  :  I  dare  swear  this  is  the  right 
Vincentio. 

Ped.  Swear,  if  thou  darest. 

Gre.  Nay,  I  dare  not  swear  it. 

Tra.  Then  thou  wert  best  say,  that  I  am  not  Lucentio. 

Gre.  Yes,  I  know  thee  to  be  Signior  Lucentio. 

Bap.  Away  with  the  dotard  !  to  the  gaol  with  him  ! 

Vin.  Thus  strangers  may  be  haled  and  abus'd  :  — 
O  monstrous  villainy ! 

Re-enter  Biondello,7£/z7//  Lucentio  rt;/^BiANCA. 

Bion.  O,  we  are  spoiled  !  and  yonder  he  is :  deny  him, 
forswear  him,  or  else  we  are  all  undone. 

Ltic.  Pardon,  sweet  father.  \K7teeling. 
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Vt'n.  Lives  my  sweet  son  ? 

[Bz'ondello,  Traiiio,  and  Pedant  run  out. 
BiaJi.  Pardon,  dear  father.  \KneeIing. 

Bap.  How  hast  thou  offended  ?  — 

Where  is  Lucentio  ? 

Luc.  Here's  Lucentio, 

Right  son  unto  the  right  Vincentio  ; 
That  have  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter  mine, 
While  counterfeit  supposes  blear'd  thine  eyne. 

Gre.  Here's  packing,  with  a  witness,  to  deceive  us  all  ! 
Vtn.  Where  is  that  damned  villain  Tranio, 
That  fac'd  and  brav'd  me  in  this  matter  so  ? 
Bap.  Why,  tell  me,  is  not  this  my  Cambio  ? 
Bian.  Cambio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 
Luc.  Love  wrought  these  miracles.     Bianca's  love 
Made  me  exchange  my  state  with  Tranio, 
While  he  did  bear  my  countenance  in  the  town ; 
And  happily  I  have  arriv'd  at  last 
Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss. 
What  Tranio  did,  myself  enforc'd  him  to; 
Then  pardon  him,  sweet  father,  for  my  sake. 

Vin.  I'll  slit  the  villain's  nose,  that  would  have  sent 
me  to  the  gaol. 

Bap.    \^to  Lucentio']   But   do  you   hear,  sir }  have  you 
married  my  daughter  without  asking  my  good-will .'' 

Vin.  Fear  not,  Baptista  ;  we  will  content  you,  go  to  : 
but  I  will  in,  to  be  revenged  for  this  villainy.  yExit. 

Bap.  And  I,  to  sound  the  depth  of  this  knavery. 

[Exit. 

Luc.  Look  not  pale,  Bianca  ;  thy  father  will  not  frown. 

[Exeunt  Lucentio  and  Biajtca. 

Gre.  My  cake  is  dough :  but  I'll  in  among  the  rest; 

Out  of  hope  of  all,  but  my  share  of  the  feast.  [Exit. 

Petruchio  rt:«c/KATHARINA  come forward. 

Kath.  Husband,  let's  follow,  to  see  the  end  of  this  ado. 
Pet.  First  kiss  me,  Kate,  and  we  will. 
Kath.  What,  in  the  midst  of  the  street.? 
Pet.  What,  art  thou  ashamed  of  me  ? 
Kath.  No,  sir,  God  forbid  ;  but  ashamed  to  kiss. 
Pet,  Why,  then,  let's  home  again  :  come,  sirrah,  let's 
away. 
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Kath.  N£j,y,  I  will  give  thee  a  kiss  {^kisses  him\  :  now, 

pray  thee,  love,  stay. 
Pet.  Is  not  this  weU  ?  —  come,  my  sweet  Kate  : 
Better  once  than  never,  for  never  too  late.  [Exct{nt. 

Scene  II.  A  room  in  Lucentio'S  hotis'e. 

A    banquet    set    out;     enter    Baptista,    ViNCENTio, 

Gremio,  the  Pedant,  LUCENTIO,  BlANCA,  Petru- 

CHIO,  Katharina,  HoRTENSlO,a;/c/ Widow; 

Tranio,   Biondello,   Grumio,  and 

others,  attending. 

Luc,  At  last,  though  long,  our  jarring  notes  agree : 
And  time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  done, 
To  smile  at  scapes  and  perils  overblown. — 
My  fair  Bianca,  bid  my  father  welcome. 
While  I  with  selfsame  kindness  welcome  thine. — 
Brother  Petruchio, —  sister  Katharina, — 
And  thou,  Hortensio,  with  thy  loving  widow, — 
Feast  with  the  best,  and  welcome  to  my  house : 
My  banquet  is  to. close  our  stomachs  up. 
After  our  great  good  cheer.     Pray  you,  sit  down  ; 
For  now  we  sit  to  chat,  as  well  as  eat.     [  They  sit  at  table. 

Pet.  Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and  eat ! 

Bap.  Padua  affords  this  kindness,  son  Petruchio. 

Pet.  Padua  affords  nothing  but  what  is  kind. 

Hor.  For  both  our  sakes,  I  would  that  word  were  true. 

Pet.  Now,  for  my  life,  Hortensio  fears  his  widow. 

Wid.  Then  never  trust  me,  if  I  be  afeard. 

Pet.  You're  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my  sense : 
I  mean,  Hortensio  is  afeard  of  you. 

Wid.  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns  round. 

Pet.  Roundly  replied. 

Kath.  Mistress,  how  mean  you  that  ? 

Wid.  Thus  I  conceive  by  him. 

Pet.  Conceives  by  me  !  —  How  likes  Hortensio  that  ? 

Hor.  My  widow  says,  thus  she  conceives  her  tale. 

Pet.   Very   well    mended. —  Kiss    him    for   that,    good 
widow. 

Kath.  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns  round:  — 
I  pray  you,  tell  me  what  you  meant  by  that. 

Wid.  Your  husband,  being  troubled  with  a  shrow, 
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Measures  my  husband's  sorrow  by  his  woe:' 
And  now  you  know  my  meaning. 

Kath.  A  very  mean  meaning. 

Wid.  Right,  I  mean  you. 

Kath.  And  I  am  mean,  indeed,  respecting  you. 

Pet.  To  her,  Kate  ! 

Hor.  To  her,  widow  I 

Pet.  A  hundred  marks,  my  Kate  does  put  her  down. 

Hor.  Thai's  my  office. 

Pet.  Spoke  like  an  officer :  —  ha'  to  thee,  lad. 

[Drinks  to  Hortensio. 

Bap.  How  likes  Gremio  these  quick-witted  folks.'' 

Gre.  Believe  me,  sir,  they  butt  together  well. 

Bzan.  Head  and  butt  !  an  hasty-witted  body 
Would  say  your  head  and  butt  were  head  and  horn. 

Vin.  Ay,  mistress  bride,  hath  that  awaken'd  you? 

Bian.  Ay,   but  not  frighted  me;    therefore   I'll    sleep 
again. 

Pet.  Nay,  that  you  shall  not  :  since  you  have  begun, 
Have  at  you  for  a  bitter  jest  or  two  ! 

Bian.  Am  I  your  bird  ?  I  mean  to  shift  my  bush  ; 
And  then  pursue  me  as  you  draw  your  bow. — 
You  are  welcome  all. 

[Exeunt  Bianca,  Kat/ian'jia,  and  Widow. 

Pet.  She  hath  prevented  me. —  Here,  Signior  Tranio, 
This  bird  you  aim'd  at,  though  you  hit  her  not  ; 
Therefore  a  health  to  all  that  shot  and  miss'd. 

Tra.  O,  sir,  Lucentio  slipp'd  me  like  his  greyhound, 
Which  runs  himself,  and  catches  for  his  master. 

Pet.  A  good  swift  simile,  but  something  currish. 
Tra.  'Tis  well,  sir,  that  you  hunted  for  yourself: 
'Tis  thought  your  deer  does  hold  you  at  a  bay. 

Bap.  O,  ho,  Petruchio!  Tranio  hits  you  now. 

Luc.  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,  good  Tranio. 

Hor.  Confess,  confess,  hath  he  not  hit  you  here.^ 

Pet.  'A  has  a  little  gall'd  me,  I  confess; 
And,  as  the  jest  did  glance  away  from  me, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  it  maim'd  you  two  outright. 

Bap.  Now,  in  good  sadness,  son  Petruchio, 
I  think  thou  hast  the  veriest  shrew  of  all. 

Pet.  Well,  I  say  no :  and  therefore,  for  assurance, 
Let's  each  one  send  unto  his  wife  ; 
And  he  whose  wife  is  most  obedient 
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To  come  at  first  when  he  doth  send  for  her, 
Shall  win  the  wager  which  we  will  propose. 

Nor.  Content.     What  is  the  wager  } 

Luc.  Twenty  crowns. 

Pet.  Twenty  crowns ! 
I'll  venture  so  much  of  my^hawk  or  hound. 
But  twenty  times  so  much' upon  my  wife. 

Luc.  A  hundred,  then. 

Hor.  Content. 

Pet.  A  match  !  'tis  done. 

Hor.  Who  shall  begin  .-' 

Luc.  That  will  I.— 
Go,  Biondello,  bid  your  mistress  come  to  me, 

Bi'ofi.  I  go.  [Exit. 

Bap.  Son,  I  will  be  your  half,  Bianca  comes. 

Luc.  I'll  have  no  halves ;  I'll  bear  it  all  myself. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 

How  now !  what  news  ? 

Bioit.  Sir,  my  mistress  sends  you  word 

That  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come. 

Pet.  How  !  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come ! 
Is  that  an  answer  } 

Gre.  Ay,  and  a  kind  one  too : 

Pray  God,  sir,  your  wife  send  you  not  a  worse. 

Pet.  I  hope,  a  better. 

Hor.  .Sirrah  Biondello,  go  and  entreat  my  wife 
To  come  to  me  forthwith.  [Exit  Biondello. 

Pet.  O,  ho  !  entreat  her ! 

Nay,  then  she  must  needs  come. 

Hor.  I  am  afraid,  sir, 

Do  what  you  can,  yours  will  not  be  entreated. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 

Now,  where's  my  wife  ? 

Bion.  She  says  you  have  some  goodly  jest  in  hand  : 
She  will  not  come ;  she  bids  you  come  to  her. 

P^t.  Worse  and  worse  ;  she  will  not  come  !  O  vile, 
Intolerable,  not  to  be  endur'd  !  — 
.Sirrah  Grumio,  go  to  your  mistress  ; 
Say,  I  command  her  come  to  me.  [Exit  Grumio. 

Hor.  I  know  her  answer. 

Pet.  What } 
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Hor.  She  will  not. 

Pet.  The  fouler  fortune  mine,  and  there  an  end. 
Bap.  Now,  by  my  halidom,  here  comes  Katharina ! 

Re-enter  Katharina. 

Kath.  What  is  your  will,  sir,  that  you  send  for  me.-* 

Pet.  Where  is  your  sister,  and  Hortensio's  wife? 

Kath.  They  sit  conferring  by  the  parlor  fire. 

Pet.  Go  fetch  them  hither :  if  they  deny  to  come, 
Swinge  me  them  soundly  forth  unto  their  husbands: 
Away,  I  say,  and  bring  them  hither  straight. 

{Exit  Kath. 

Ltic.  Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  wonder. 

Hor.  And  so  it  is  :  I  wonder  what  it  bodes. 

Pet.  Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love,  and  quiet  life. 
And  awful  rule,  and  right  supremacy. 
And,  to  be  short,  what  not  that's  sweet  and  happy? 

Bap.   Now  fair  befall  thee,  good  Petruchio  ! 
The  wager  thou  hast  won  ;  and  I  will  add 
Unto  their  losses  twenty  thousand  crowns  ; 
Another  dowry  to  another  daughter. 
For  she  is  chang'd,  as  she  had  never  been. 

Pet.  Nay,  I  will  win  my  wager  better  yet, 
And  show  more  sign  of  her  obedience. 
Her  new-built  virtue  and  obedience. 
See,  where  she  comes,  and  brings  your  froward  wives 
As  prisoners  to  her  womanly  persuasion. 

Re-enter  Katharina,  with  Bianca  a7id  Widow. 

Katharine,  that  cap  of  yours  becomes  you  not : 
Off  with  that  bauble,  throw  it  under  foot. 

[Katharina  pulls  off  her  cap  and  throws  it  down. 
Wid.  Lord,  let  me  never  have  a  cause  to  sigh. 
Till  I  be  brought  to  such  a  silly  pass ! 

Bian.  Fie,  what  a  foolish  duty  call  you  this? 
Luc.  I  would  your  duty  were  as  foolish  too  : 
The  wisdom  of  your  duty,  fair  Bianca, 
Hath  cost  me  a  hundred  crowns  since  supper-time. 
Bian.  The  more  fool  you  for  laying  on  my  duty. 
Pet.  Katharine,  I   charge  thee,  tell   these   headstrong 
women 
What  duty  they  do  owe  their  lords  and  husbands. 
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Wid.  Come,  come,  you're  mocking:  we  will  have  no 
telling. 

Pet.  Come  on,  I  say ;  and  first  begin  with  her. 
Wid.  She  shall  not. 

Pet.  I  say  she  shall :  —  and  first  begin  with  her. 

Kath.  Fie,  fie  !  unknit  that   threatening  unkind  brow; 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes, 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor : 
It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frosts  bite  the  meads ; 
Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  buds ; 
And  in  no  sense  is  meet  or  amiable. 
A  woman  mov'd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled, 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty  : 
And  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
Will  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 
Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper. 
Thy  head,  thy  sovereign  ;  one  that  cares  for  thee 
And  for  thy  maintenance;  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labor  both  by  sea  and  land. 
To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold, 
Whilst  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  secure  and  safe ; 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience, — 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 
Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince, 
Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband  ; 
And  when  she's  froward,  peevish,  sullen,  sour. 
And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will, 
What  is  she  but  a  foul  contending  rebel. 
And  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord  ?  — 
I  am  asham'd  that  women  are  so  simple 
To  offer  war.  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace; 
Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway, 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 
Why  are  our  bodies  soft  and  weak  and  smooth, 
Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world. 
But  that  our  soft  conditions  and  our  hearts 
Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts  ? 
Come,  come,  you  froward  and  unable  worms  ! 
My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours, 
My  heart  as  great  ;  my  reason,  haply,  more. 
To  bandy  word  for  word  and  frown  (or  frown : 
But  now  I  see  our  lances  are  but  straws; 
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Our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  compare, — 

That  seeming  to  be  most,  which  we  indeed  least  are. 

Then  vail  your  stomachs,  for  it  is  no  boot, 

And  place  your  hands  below  your  husband's  foot : 

In  token  of  which  duty,  if  he  please. 

My  hand  is  ready,  may  it  do  him  ease. 

Pet.  Why,  there's  a  wench  !  —  Come  on,  and  kiss  me, 
Kate. 

Luc.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  old  lad  ;  for  thou  shalt  ha't. 

Vi)i.  'Tis  a  good  hearing  when  children  are  toward. 

Luc.  But  a  harsh  hearing  when  women  are  froward. 

Pet.  Come,  Kate,  we'll  to  bed.— 
We  three  are  married,  but  you  two  are  sped. 
'Twas  I  won  the  wager,  though  you  hit  the  white  ; 

[  To  Lucentio. 
And,  being  a  winner,  God  give  you  good  night ! 

[Exeient  Petrnchio  and  Katharitia. 

Hor.  Now,  go  thy  ways  ;  thou  hast  tam'd  a  curst  shrow. 

Luc.  'Tis  a  wonder,  by  your  leave,  she  will  be  tam'd  so. 

\Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I.     London.    A  street. 

Enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York ; 
And  all  the  clouds  that  lour'd  upon  our  house 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 
Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths ; 
Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments  ; 
Our  stern  alarums  chang'd  to  merry  meetings, 
Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures. 
Grim-visag'd  war  hath  smooth'd  his  wrinkled  front; 
And  now  —  instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds 
To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries  — 
He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 
i^ut  I,  that  am  not  shap'd  for  sportive  tricks, 
Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass  ; 
I.  that  am  rudely  stamp'd,  and  want  love's  majesty 
To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nyinph  ; 
I,  that  am  curtail'd  of  this  fair  proportion. 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature, 
Deform'd,  unfinish'd,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up, 
And  that  so  lanit-ly  and  unfashionable, 
That  dogs  bark  at  me  as  I  halt  by  them ;  — 
"Why,  I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace. 
Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time. 
Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun. 
And  descant  on  mine  own  deformity : 
And  therefore  —  since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover. 
To  entertain  these  fair  well-spoken  days  — 
I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain, 
And  hate  the  idle  ])leasures  of  these  days. 
Plots  have  I  laid,  inductions  dangerous, 
By  drunken  prophecies,  libels,  and  dreams, 
To  set  my  brother  Clarence  and  the  king 
In  deadly  hate  the  one  against  the  other: 
And,  if  King  Edward  be  as  true  and  just 
As  I  am  subtle,  false,  and  treacherous, 
This  day  should  Clarence  closely  be  mew'd  up, 
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About  a  prophecy,  which  says  that  G 

Of  Edward's  heirs  the  murderer  shall  be. 

Dive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  soul :  —  here  Clarence  comes. 

Enter  Clarence,  guarded,  rt;;c/ Brakenbury. 

Brother,  good  day  :  what  means  this  armed  guard 
That  waits  upon  your  grace  ? 

Clar.  His  majesty. 

Tendering  my  person's  safety,  hath  appointed 
This  conduct  to  convey  me  to  the  Tower. 

GIo.  Upon  what  cause  } 

Clar.  Because  my  name  is  George. 

GIo.  Alack,  my  lord,  that  fault  is  none  of  yours ; 
He  should,  for  that,  commit  your  godfathers  :  — 
O,  belike  his  majesty  hath  some  intent 
That  you  shall  be  new-christen'd  in  the  Tower. 
But  what's  the  matter,  Clarence.'  may  I  know.' 

Clar.  Yea,  Richard,  when  I  know ;  for  I  protest 
As  yet  I  do  not :  but,  as  I  can  learn, 
He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams ; 
And  from  the  cross-row  plucks  the  letter  G, 
And  says  a  wizard  told  him  that  by  G 
His  issue  disinherited  should  be  ; 
And  for  my  name  of  George  begins  with  G, 
It  follows  in  his  thought  that  I  am  he. 
These,  as  I  learn,  and  such-like  toys  as  these, 
Have  mov'd  his  highness  to  commit  me  now. 

GIo.  Why,  this  it  is,  when  men  are  rul'd  by  women  :  - 
'Tisnot  the  king  that  sends  you  to  the  Tower; 
My  Lady  Grey  his  wife,  Clarence,  'tis  she 
That  tempers  him  to  this  extremity. 
Was  it  not  she,  and  that  good  man  of  worship, 
Antony  Woodville,  her  brother  there. 
That  made  him  send  Lord  Hastings  to  the  Tower, 
From  whence  this  present  day  he  is  deliver'd  } 
We  are  not  safe,  Clarence  ;  we  are  not  safe. 

Clar.  By  heaven,  I  think  there  is  no  man  secure 
But  the  queen's  kindred,  and  night-walking  heralds 
That  trudge  betwixt  the  king  and  Mistress  Shore. 
Heard  ye  not  what  an  humble  suppliant 
Lord  Hastings  was  to  her  for  his  deliveiy.'' 

GIo.   Humbly  complaining  to  her  deity 
Got  my  lord  chamberlain  his  liberty. 
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I'll  tell  }'ou  what, —  I  think  it  is  our  way. 

If  we  will  keep  in  favor  with  the  king, 

To  be  her  men,  and  wear  her  livery  : 

The  jealous  o'erworn  widow  and  herself, 

Since  that  our  brother  dubb'd  them  gentlewomen, 

Are  mighty  gossips  in  this  monarchy. 

Brak.  Beseech  your  graces  both  to  pardon  me  ; 
His  majesty  hath  straitly  given  in  charge 
That  no  man  shall  have  private  conference, 
Of  what  degree  soever, with  his  brother. 

Glo.  Even  so  ;  an  please  your  worship,  Brakenbury, 
You  may  partake  of  any  thing  we  say  : 
We  speak  no  treason,  man;  —  we  say  the  king 
Is  wise  and  virtuous  ;  and  his  noble  queen 
Well  struck  in  years,  fair,  and  not  jealous  ;  — 
We  say  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot, 
A  cherry  lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleasing  tongue ; 
And  that  the  queen's  kindred  are  made  gentlefolks : 
How  say  you,  sir.''  can  you  deny  all  this? 

Brak.  With  this,  my  lord,  myself  have  naught  to  do. 

Glo.  Naught  to  do  with  Mistress  Shore !  I  tell  thee, 
fellow, 
He  that  doth  naught  with  her,  excepting  one, 
Were  best  to  do  it  secretly,  alone. 
.  Brak.  What  one,  my  lord  } 

Glo.  Her  husband,  knave:  —  wouldst  thou  betray  me? 

Brak.  Beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me  ;  and,  withal, 
Forbear  your  conference  with  the  noble  duke. 

Clar.  We  know  thy  charge,  Brakenbury,  and  will  obey. 

Glo.  We  are  the  queen's  abjects  and  must  obey. — 
Brother,  farewell  :  I  will  unto  the  king ; 
And  whatsoe'er  you  will  employ  me  in, — 
Were  it  to  call  King  Edward's  widow  sister, — 
I  will  perform  it  to  enfranchise  you. 
Meantime,  this  deep  «lisgrace  in  brotherhood 
Touches  me  deeper  than  you  can  imagine. 

Clar.  I  know  it  pleaseth  neither  of  us  well. 

Glo.  Well,  your  imprisonmen.t  shall  not  be  long ; 
I  will  deliver  you,  or  else  lie  for  you  : 
Meantime,  have  patience. 

Clar.  I  must  perforce  :  farewell. 

[Exeunt  Claroicc,  lirakcnhury,  and  Guard. 

Glo.  Go,  tread  the  path  that  thou  shalt  ne'er  return, 
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Simple,  plain  Clarence  !  —  I  do  love  thee  so, 
That  I  will  shortly  send  thy  soul  to  heaven. 
If  heaven  will  take  the  present  at  our  hands. — 
But  who  comes  here  ?  the  new-deliver'd  Hastings  ? 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  Good  time  of  day  unto  my  gracious  lord  ! 

GIo.  As  much  unto  my  good  lord  chamberlain  ! 
Well  are  you  welcome  to  the  open  air. 
How  hath  your  lordship  brook'd  imprisonment  } 

Hast.  With  patience,  noble  lord,  as  prisoners  must : 
But  I  shall  live,  my  lord,  to  give  them  thanks 
That  were  the  cause  of  my  imprisonment. 

Glo.  No  doubt,  no  doubt ;  and  so  shall  Clarence  too ; 
For  they  that  were  your  enemies  are  his. 
And  have  prevail'd  as  much  on  him  as  you. 

Hast..  More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  mew'd, 
While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty. 

GIo.  What  news  abroad  .'' 

Hast.  No  news  so  bad  abroad  as  this  at  home, — 
The  king  is  sickly,  weak,  and  melancholy, 
And  his  physicians  fear  him  mightily. 

Glo.  Now,  by  Saint  Paul,  this  news  is  bad  indeed. 
O,  he  hath  kept  an  evil  diet  long. 
And  overmuch  consum'd  his  royal  person  : 
Tis  very  grievous  to  be  thought  upon. 
What,  is  he  in  his  bed  ? 

Hast.  He  is. 

Glo.  Go  you  before,  and  I  will  follow  you. 

\^Exit  Hastings, 
He  cannot  live,  I  hope  ;  and  must  not  die 
Till  George  be  pack'd  with  post-horse  up  to  heaven. 
I'll  in,  to  urge  his  hatred  more  to  Clarence, 
With  lies  well  steel'd  with  weighty  arguments  ; 
And,  if  I  fail  not  in  my  deep  interrt, 
Clarence  hath  not  another  day  to  live : 
Which  done,  God  take  King  Edward  to  his  mercy. 
And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  bustle  in  ! 
For  then  I'll  marry  W^arwick's  youngest  daughter: 
What  though  I  kill'd  her  husband  and  her  father? 
The  readiest  way  to  make  the  wench  amends. 
Is  to  become  her  husband  and  her  father  : 
The  which  will  I  ;  not  all  so  much  for  love 
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As  for  another  secret  close  intent, 

By  marrying  her  which  I  must  reach  unto. 

But  yet  I  run  before  my  horse  to  market : 

Clarence  still  breathes;  Edward  still  lives  and  reigns: 

When  they  are  gone,  then  must  I  count  my  gains.     \Exit. 

Scene  II.      The  same.     Another  street. 

Enter  the  corpse  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  borne  in  an 

open  coffin,  Gentlemen  7iuth  luilberds  to  guard  it, — 

among  them  Tressel  atui  Berkeley;   and 

Lady  Anne  as  incur ner. 

Anne.  Set  down,  set  down  your  honorable  load, — 

If  honor  may  be  shrouded  in  a  hearse, — 

Whilst  I  awhile  obsequiously  lament 

Th'  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancaster. — 

[  Tlie  Bearers  set  down  the  coffin. 

Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king ! 

Pale  ashes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster! 

Thou  bloodless  remnant  of  that  royal  blood  ! 

Be't  lawful  that  I  invocate  thy  ghost. 

To  hear  the  lamenta^ns  of  poor  Anne, 

Wife  to  thy  Edward,  to  thy  slaughter'd  son, 

Stabb'd  by  the  selfsame  hand  that  made  these  wounds  ! 

Lo,  in  these  windows  that  let  forth  thy  life, 

I  pour  the  helpless  balm  of  my  poor  eyes  :  — 

O,  cursed  be  the  hand  that  made  these  holes! 

Cursed  the  heart  that  had  the  heart  to  do  it ! 

Cursed  the  blood  that  let  this  blood  from  hence  ! 

More  direful  hap  betide  that  hated  wretch, 

That  makes  us  wretched  by  the  death  of  thee, 

Than  I  can  wish  to  adders,  spiders,  toads, 

Or  any  creeping  venom'd  thing  that  lives  ! 

If  ever  he  have  child,  abortive  be  it. 

Prodigious,  and  untimely  brought  to  light, 

Whose  ugly  and  unnatural  aspect 

May  fright  the  hopeful  mother  at  the  view; 

And  that  be  heir  to  his  unhap])iness  ! 

If  ever  he  have  wife,  let  her  be  made 

More  miserable  by  the  death  of  him 

Than  I  am  made  by  my  young  lord  and  thee!  — 

Come,  now  towards  Chcrtscy  with  your  holy  load. 

Taken  from  Paul's  to  be  interred  there 
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And  still,  as  you  are  weary  of  the  weight, 
Rest  you,  whiles  I  lament  King  Henry's  corse. 

[  77/6'  Bearers  take  up  the  coffin  and  move  forwards. 

Enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  Stay,  you  that  bear  the  corse,  and  set  it  down. 

Anne.  What  black  magician  conjures  up  this  fiend, 
To  stop  devoted  charitable  deeds  ? 

Gto.  Villains,  set  down  the  corse ;  or,  by  Saint  Paul, 
I'll  make  a  corse  of  him  that  disobeys  ! 

First  Gent.  My  lord,  stand  back,  and  let  the  coffin  pass. 

Glo.   Unmanner'd  dog  !  stand  thou,  when  I  command  : 
Advance  thy  halberd  higher  than  my  breast, 
Or,  by  Saint  Paul,  I'll  strike  thee  to  my  foot, 
And  spurn  upon  thee,  beggar,  for  thy  boldness. 

[  The  Bearers  set  down  the  coffin. 

Anne.  What,  do  you  tremble  }  are  you  all  afraid  } 
Alas,  I  blame  you  not ;  for  you  are  mortal, 
And  mortal  eyes  cannot  endure  the  devil. — 
Avaunt,  thou  dreadful  minister  of  hell ! 
Thou  hadst  but  power  over  his  mortal  body, — 
His  soul  thou  canst  not  have ;  therefore,  be  gone. 

Glo.  Sweet  saint,  for  charity,  be  not  so  curst. 

Anne.  Foul  devil,  for  God's  sake,  hence,  and  trouble 
us  not ; 
For  thou  hast  made  the  happy  earth  thy  hell, 
Fill'd  it  with  cursing  cries  and  deep  exclaims. 
If  thou  delight  to  view  thy  heinous  deeds. 
Behold  this  pattern  of  thy  butcheries. — 
O,  gentlemen,  see,  see  !  dead  Henry's  wounds 
Open  their  congeal'd  mouths  and  bleed  afresh  !  — 
Blush,  blush,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity ; 
For  'tis  thy  presence  that  exhales  this  blood 
From  cold  and  empty  veins,  where  no  blood  dwells ; 
Thy  deed,  inhuman  and  unnatural. 
Provokes  this  deluge  most  unnatural. — 
O  God,  which  this  blood  mad'st,  revenge  his  death  ! 
O  earth,  which  this  blood  drink'st,  revenge  his  death  ! 
Either,  heaven,  with  lightning  strike  the  murderer  dead  , 
Or,  earth,  gape  open  wide,  and  eat  him  quick. 
As  thou  dost  swallow  up  this  good  king's  blood. 
Which  his  hell-govern 'd  arm  hath  butcliereil ! 
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GIo.  Lady,  you  know  no  rules  of  charity. 
Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses. 

Anne.  Villain,  thou  know'st  no  law  of  God  nor  man: 
No  beast  so  fierce  but  knows  some  touch  of  pity. 

Glo.  But  I  know  none,  and  therefore  am  no  beast. 

Anne.  O  wonderful,  when  devils  tell  the  truth  ! 

Glo.  More  wonderful,  when  angels  are  so  angry. — 
Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman, 
Of  these  supposed  evils,  to  give  me  leave, 
By  circumstance,  but  to  acquit  myself. 

Anne.  Vouchsafe,  diffus'd  infection  of  a  man, 
For  these  known  evils,  but  to  give  me  leave, 
By  circumstance,  to  curse  thy  cursed  self. 

Glo.  Fairer  than  tongue  can  name  thee,  let  me  have 
Some  patient  leisure  to  excuse  myself. 

Anne.  Fouler  than    heart  can  think  thee,  thou  canst 
make 
No  excuse  current,  but  to  hang  thyself. 

Glo.  By  such  despair,  I  should  accuse  myself. 

Anne.  And,  by  despairing,  shouldst  thou  stand  excus'd 
For  doing  worthy  vengeance  on  thyself. 
That  didst  unworthy  slaughter  upon  others. 

Glo.  Say  that  I  slew  them  not  ? 

Atine.  Why,  then,  they  are  not  dead 

But  dead  they  are,  and,  devilish  slave,  by  thee. 

Glo.  I  did  not  kill  your  husband. 

Anne.  Why.  then,  he  is  alive 

Glo.  Nay,  he  is  dead  ;  and  slain  by  Edward's  hand. 

Anne.  In  thy  foul  throat  thou  liest  :  Queen  Margarer 
saw 
Thy  murderous  falchion  smoking  in  his  blood  ; 
The  which  thou  once  didst  bend  against  her  breast. 
But  that  thy  brothers  beat  aside  the  point. 

Glo.  I  was  provoked  by  her  slanderous  tongue. 
That  laid  their  guilt  upon  my  guiltless  shoulders. 

Anne.  Thou  wast  provoked  by  thy  bloody  mind. 
That  never  dreamt  on  aught  but  butcheries  : 
Didst  thou  not  kill  this  king.? 

Glo.  I  grant  ye. 

Anne.  Dost  grant  me,  hedgehog.?  then,  God  grant  me 
too 
Thou  mayst  be  damned  for  that  wicked  deed  ! 
O,  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous  ! 
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Glo.  The  fitter  for  the  King  of  heaven,  that  hath  him. 

Anne.  He  is  in  heaven,  where  thou  shalt  never  come. 

Glo.  Let  him  thank  me,  that  holp  to  send  him  thither; 
For  he  was  fitter  for  that  place  than  earth. 

Anne.  And  thou  unfit  for  any  place  but  hell. 

Glo.  Yes,  one  place  else,  if  you  will  hear  me  name  it. 

Anne.  Some  dungeon. 

Glo.  Your  bed-chamber. 

Anne.  Ill  rest  betide  the  chamber  where  thou  liest ! 

Glo.  So  will  it,  madam,  till  I  lie  with  you. 

Anne.  I  hope  so. 

Glo.  I  know  so. —  But,  gentle  Lady  Anne, — 

To  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits, 
And  fall  somewhat  into  a  slower  method, — 
Is  not  the  causer  of  the  timeless  deaths 
Of  these  Plantagenets,  Henry  and  Edward, 
As  blameful  as  the  executioner.' 

Anne.  Thou  wast  the  cause  and  most  accurs'd  effect. 

Glo.  Your  beauty  was  the  cause  of  that  effect ; 
Your  beauty,  that  did  haunt  me  in  my  sleep 
To  undertake  the  death  of  all  the  world. 
So  I  might  live  one  hour  in  your  sweet  bosom. 

Anne.  If  I  thought  that,  I  tell  thee,  homicide, 
These  nails  should  rend  that  beauty  from  my  cheeks. 

Glo.  These  eyes  could  not  endure  that  beauty's  wreck; 
You  should  not  blemish  it,  if  I  stood  by  : 
As  all  the  world  is  cheered  by  the  sun. 
So  I  by  that ;  it  is  my  day,  my  life. 

Anne.  Black  night  o'ershade  thy  day,  and  death  thy 
life! 

Glo.  Curse  not  thyself,  fair  creature  ;  thou  art  both. 

Anne.  I  would  I  were,  to  be  reveng'd  on  thee. 

Glo.  It  is  a  quarrel  most  unnatural, 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him  that  loveth  thee. 

Anne.  It  is  a  quarrel  just  and  reasonable, 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him  that  kill'd  my  husband. 

Glo.  He  that  bereft  thee,  lady,  of  thy  husband, 
Did  it  to  help  thee  to  a  better  husband. 

Anne.  His  better  doth  not  breathe  upon  the  earth. 

Glo.  He  lives  that  loves  thee  better  than  he  could. 

Anne.  Name  him. 

Glo.  Plantagenet. 

Anne.  Why,  that  was  he. 
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Glo.  The  selfsame  name,  but  one  of  belter  nature. 

Anne.  Where  is  he  ? 

Glo.  Here.  [She  spits  at  hhn.']  Why  dost 

thou  spit  at  me  ? 

Anne.  Would  it  were  mortal  poison,  for  thy  sake ! 

Glo.  Never  came  poison  from  so  sweet  a  place. 

Anne.  Never  hung  poison  on  a  fouler  toad. 
Out  of  my  sight !  thou  dost  infect  mine  eyes. 

Glo.  Thine  eyes,  sweet  lady,  have  infected  mine. 

Antie.  Would  they  were  basilisks,  to  strike  thee  dead ! 

Glo.  I  would  they  were,  that  I  might  die  at  once; 
For  now  they  kill  me  with  a  living  death. 
Those  eyes  of  thine  from  mine  have  drawn  salt  tears, 
Sham'd  their  aspects  with  store  of  childish  drops: 
These  eyes,  which  never  shed  remorseful  tear. 
Not  when  my  father  York  and  Edward  wept 
To  hear  the  piteous  moan  that  Rutland  made 
When  black-fac'd  Clifford  shook  his  sword  at  him  ; 
Nor  when  thy  warlike  father,  like  a  child, 
Told  the  sad  story  of  my  father's  death, 
And  twenty  times  made  pause  to  sob  and  weep. 
That  all  the  standers-by  had  wet  their  cheeks. 
Like  trees  bedash'd  with  rain  ;  in  that  sad  time 
My  manly  eyes  did  scorn  an  humble  tear ; 
And  what  these  sorrows  could  not  thence  exhale, 
Thy  beauty  hath,  and  made  them  blind  with  weeping. 
I  never  su'd  to  friend  nor  enemy; 
My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  smoothing  words ; 
But,  now  thy  beauty  is  propos'd  my  fee. 
My  proud  heart  sues,  and  prompts  my  tongue  to  speak. 

[S/ie  looks  scornfully  at  him. 
Teach  not  thy  lips  such  scorn  ;  for  they  were  made 
For  kissing,  lady,  not  for  such  contempt. 
If  thy  revengeful  heart  cannot  forgive, 
Lo,  here  I  lend  thee  this  sharp-pointed  sword ; 
Which  if  thou  ])lease  to  hide  in  this  true  breast, 
And  let  the  soul  forth  that  adoreth  thee, 
I  lay  it  naked  to  the  deadly  stroke, 
And  humbly  beg  the  death  upon  my  knee. 
\Gives  her  his  sword,  and  lays  his  breast  open,  kneeling. 
Nay,  do  not  pause;  for  I  did  kill  King  Henry, — 

\Shc  offers  at  his  breast  tuith  his  sword. 
But  'twas  thy  beauty  that  provoked  me. 
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Nay,  now  dispatch  ;  'twas  I  that  stabb'd  young  Edward, — 
[S/ii^  again  offers  at  his  breast. 
But  'twas  thy  heavenly  face  that  set  me  on. 

\She  lets  fall  the  suwrd. 
Take  up  the  sword  again,  or  tal<e  up  me. 

Anne.  Arise,  dissembler:  though  I  wish  thy  death, 
I  will  not  be  thy  executioner. 

Glo.  Then  bid  me  kill  myself,  and  I  will  do  it. 

\^Riscs,  and  takes  tip  his  s7uord. 
Anne.  I  have  already. 
Glo.  That  was  in  thy  rage  : 

Speak  it  again,  and,  even  with  the  word, 
This  hand,  which  for  thy  love  did  kill  thy  love. 
Shall  for  thy  love  kill  a  far  truer  love ; 
To  both  their  deaths  shalt  thou  be  accessary. 
Anne.  I  would  I  knew  thy  heart. 
Glo.  'Tis  figur'd  in  my  tongue. 
Anne.  I  fear  me  both  are  false. 
Glo.  Then  never  man  was  true. 
Anne.  Well,  well,  put  up  your  sword. 
Glo.  Say,  then,  my  peace  is  made. 
Anne.  That  shalt  thou  know  hereafter. 
Glo.  But  shall  I  live  in  hope  } 
Anne.  All  men,  I  hope,  live  so. 
Glo.  Vouchsafe  to  wear  this  ring. 

Anne.  To  take,  is  not  to  give.      {She  puts  on  the  ring. 
Glo.  Look,  how  this  ring  encompasseth  thy  finger, 
Even  so  thy  breast  incloseth  my  poor  heart ; 
Wear  both  of  them,  for  both  of  them  are  thine. 
And  if  thy  poor  devoted  servant  may 
But  beg  one  favor  at  thy  gracious  hand. 
Thou  dost  confirm  his  happiness  for  ever, 
Anne.  What  is  it  ? 

Glo.  That  it  may  please  you  leave  these  sad  designs 
To  him  that  hath  more  cause  to  be  a  mourner. 
And  presently  repair  to  Crosby-place  ; 
Where  —  after  I  have  solemnly  interr'd, 
At  Chertsey  monastery,  this  noble  king, 
And  wet  his  grave  with  my  repentant  tears  — 
I  will  with  all  expedient  duty  see  you  : 
For  divers  unknown  reasons,  I  beseech  you. 
Grant  me  this  boon. 

Anne.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  much  it  joys  me  too 
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To  see  you  are  become  so  penitent. — 
Tressel  and  Berkeley,  go  along  with  me. 

Glo.  Bid  me  farewell. 

Antie.  'Tis  more  than  you  deserve ; 

But  since  you  teach  me  how  to  flatter  you, 
Imagine  I  have  said  farewell  already. 

\ Exeunt  Lady  Aiuw,  Tressel,  and  Berkeley. 

Glo.  Sirs,  take  up  the  corse. 

Gent.  Towards  Chertsey,  noble  lord  ? 

Glo.  No,  to  White-Friars  ;  there  attend  my  coming. 

{Exeunt  all,  except  Gloster. 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humor  woo'd  .'' 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humor  won  .'' 
I'll  have  her; — ■  but  I  will  not  keep  her  long. 
What !  I,  that  kill'd  her  husband  and  his  father, 
To  take  her  in  her  heart's  extremest  hate ; 
With  curses  in  her  mouth,  tears  in  her  eyes, 
The  bleeding  witness  of  her  hatred  by  ; 
Having  God,  her  conscience,  and  these  bars  against  me, 
And  I  no  friends  to  back  my  suit  withal 
But  the  plain  devil  and  dissembling  looks, 
And  yet  to  win  her, —  all  the  world  to  nothing  ! 
Ha! 

Hath  she  forgot  already  that  brave  prince, 
Edward,  her  lord,  whom  I,  some  three  months  since, 
Stabb'd  in  my  angry  mood  at  Tewksbury .'' 
A  sweeter  and  a  lovelier  gentleman  — 
P'ram'd  in  the  prodigality  of  nature. 
Young,  valiant,  wise,  and,  no  doubt,  right  royal  — 
The  spacious  world  cannot  again  afford  : 
And  will  she  yet  abase  her  eyes  on  me. 
That  cropp'd  the  golden  prime  of  this  sweet  prince, 
And  made  her  widow  to  a  woful  bed  .-* 
On  me,  whose  all  not  equals  Edward's  moiety."* 
On  me,  that  halt  and  am  mis-shapen  thus.^ 
My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier, 
I  do  mistake  my  person  all  this  while  : 
Upon  my  life,  she  finds,  although  I  cannot, 
Myself  to  be  a  marvelous  proper  man. 
I'll  be  at  charges  for  a  looking-glass  ; 
And  entertain  a  score  or  two  of  tailors 
To  study  fashions  to  adorn  my  body  : 
Since  I  am  crept  in  favor  with  myself, 
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I  will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cost. 

But  first  I'll  turn  yon  fellow  in  his  grave  ; 

And  then  return  lamenting  to  my  love. — 

Shine  out,  fair  sun,  till  I  have  bought  a  glass. 

That  I  may  see  my  shadow  as  I  pass.  \^Exit. 

Scene  III.      The  same.     A  room  in  the  palace. 
Enter  Queen  Elizabeth,  Rivers,  and  Grey. 

Riv.  Have    patience,    madam :    there's   no   doubt   his 
majesty 
Will  soon  recover  his  accustom'd  health. 

Grey.  In  that  you  brook  it  ill,  it  makes  him  worse  : 
Therefore,  for  God's  sake,  entertain  good  comfort, 
And  cheer  his  grace  with  quick  and  merry  words. 

Q.  Eliz.  If  he  were  dead,  what  would  betide  of  me? 

Riv.  No  other  harm  but  loss  of  such  a  lord. 

Q.  Eliz.  The  loss  of  such  a  lord  includes  all  harms. 

Grey.  The  heavens  have  bless'd  you  with  a  goodly  son, 
To  be  your  comforter  when  he  is  gone. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah,  he  is  young;  and  his  minority 
Is  put  unto  the  trust  of  Richard  Gloster, 
A  man  that  loves  not  me  nor  none  of  you. 

Riv.  Is  it  concluded  he  shall  be  protector.'' 

Q.  Eliz.  It  is  determin'd,  not  concluded  yet: 
But  so  it  must  be,  if  the  king  miscarry. 

Enter  Buckingham  and  Stanley. 

Grey.  Here  come  the  lords  of  Buckingham  and  Stanley. 

Buck.  Good  time  of  day  unto  your  royal  grace ! 

Stan.  God  make  your  majesty  joyful  as  you  have  been  ! 

Q.  Eliz.  The  Countess   Richmond,  good   my  Lord  of 
Stanley, 
To  your  good  prayer  will  scarcely  say  amen. 
Yet,  Stanley,  notwithstanding  she's  your  wife. 
And  loves  not  me,  be  you,  good  lord,  assur'd 
I  hate  not  you  for  her  proud  arrogance. 

Stan.  I  do  beseech  you,  either  not  believe 
The  envious  slanders  of  her  false  accusers  ; 
Or,  if  she  be  accus'd  on  true  report. 
Bear  with  her  weakness,  which,  I  think,  proceeds 
From  wayward  sickness,  and  no  grounded  malice. 

/vV?'.  Saw  you  the  king  to-day,  my  Lord  of  Stanley? 
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StaJi.  But  now  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  I 
Are  come  from  visiting  his  majesty. 

Q.  Eli'z.  What  Hkelihood  of  his  amendment,  '.ords  ? 

Buck.  Madam,  good  hope  ;  his  grace  speaks  cheerfully. 

Q.  Eh'::.  God  grant  him  health  !  Did  you  confer  with 
him  ? 

Stick.  Ay,  madam  :  he  desires  to  make  atonement 
Between  the  Duke  of  Gloster  and  your  brothers, 
And  between  them  and  my  lord  chamberlain  ; 
And  sent  to  warn  them  to  his  royal  presence. 

Q.  Eliz.  Would  all  were  well !  —  but  that  will  never  be  : 
I  fear  our  happiness  is  at  the  height. 

Enter  Gloster,  Hastings,  and  Dorset. 

Glo.  They  do  me  wrong,  and  I  will  not  endure  it :  — 
Who  are  they  that  complain  unto  the  king 
That  I,  forsooth,  am  stern,  and  love  them  not.' 
By  holy  Paul,  they  love  his  grace  but  lightly 
That  till  his  ears  with  such  dissentious  rumors. 
Because  I  cannot  flatter  and  speak  fair. 
Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog, 
Duck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy, 
I  must  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy. 
Cannot  a  plain  man  live  and  think  no  harm, 
But  thus  his  simple  truth  must  be  abus'd 
By  silken,  sly,  insinuating  Jacks.? 

Riv.  To  whom  in  all  this  presence  speaks  your  grace? 

Glo.  To  thee,  that  hast  nor  honesty  nor  grace. 
When  have  I  injur'd  thee.?  when  done  thee  wrong?  — 
Or  thee  ?  —  or  thee  ?  —  or  any  of  your  faction  ? 
A  plague  upon  you  all !  His  royal  grace  — 
Whom  God  preserve  better  than  you  would  wish  !  — 
Cannot  be  quiet  scarce  a  breathing-while. 
But  you  must  trouble  him  with  lewd  complaints. 

Q.  Eliz.  lirother  of  Gloster,  you  mistake  the  matter. 
The  king,  of  his  own  royal  disposition. 
And  not  provok'd  by  any  suitor  else ; 
Aiming,  belike,  at  your  interior  hatred. 
That  in  your  outward  action  shows  itself 
Against  my  children,  brothers,  and  myself, 
Makes  him  to  send,  that  thereby  he  may  gather 
The  ground  of  your  ill-will,  and  so  remove  it. 

Glo.  I  cannot  tell  :  —  the  world  is  grown  so  bad, 
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That  wrens  may  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch  : 
Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman, 
There's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack. 

Q.  Eliz.  Come,  come,  we  know  your  meaning,  brother 
Gloster ; 
You  envy  my  advancement  and  my  friends' : 
God  grant  we  never  may  have  need  of  you ! 

Glo.  Meantime,  God  grants  that  we  have  need  of  you  : 
Our  brother  is  imprison'd  by  your  means, 
Mvself  disgrac'd,  and  the  nobility 
Held  in  contempt  ;  while  great  promotions 
Are  daily  given  to  ennoble  those 
That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth  a  noble. 

Q.  Eliz.  By  Him  that  rais'd  me  to  this  careful  height 
From  that  contented  hap  which  I  enjoy 'd, 
I  never  did  incense  his  majesty 
Against  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  but  have  been 
An  earnest  advocate  to  plead  for  him. 
My  lord,  you  do  me  shameful  injury. 
Falsely  to  draw  me  in  these  vile  suspects. 

Glo.  You  may  deny  that  you  were  not  the  cause 
Of  my  Lord  Hastings'  late  imprisonment. 

Riv.  She  may,  my  lord  ;  for  — 

Glo.  She  may.  Lord  Rivers !  —  why,  who  knows  not  so .'' 
She  may  do  more,  sir,  than  denying  that : 
She  may  help  you  to  many  fair  preferments; 
And  then  deny  her  aiding  hand  therein, 
And  lay  those  honors  on  your  high  desert. 
What  may  she  not.?  She  may, —  ay,  marry,  may  she, — 

Riv.  What,  marry,  may  she.'* 

Glo.  What,  marry,  may  she  !  marry  with  a  king, 
A  bachelor,  a  handsome  stripling  too  : 
I  wis  your  grandam  had  a  worser  match. 

Q.  Eliz.  My  Lord  of  Gloster,  I  have  too  long  borne 
Your  blunt  upbraidings  and  your  bitter  scoffs: 
By  heaven,  I  will  acquaint  his  majesty 
With  those  gross  taunts  I  often  have  endur'd. 
I  had  rather  be  a  country  servant-maid 
Than  a  great  queen,  with  this  condition, — 
To  be  so  baited,  scorn'd,  and  stormed  at: 

Enter  Queen  Margaret,  behind. 

Small  joy  have  I  in  being  England's  queen. 
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Q.  Mar.  [aside']  And  lessen'd  be  that  small,  God,  I  be- 
seech him  ! 
Thy  honor,  state,  and  seat  is  due  to  me. 

Gh.  What  !  threat  you  me  with  telling  of  the  king  ? 
Tell  him,  and  spare  not :  look,  what  I  have  said 
1  will  avouch  in  presence  of  the  king: 
I  dare  adventure  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Tis  time  to  speak, —  my  pains  are  quite  forgot. 

Q.  Mar.  [aside]  Out,  devil !  I  remember  them  too  well : 
Thou  kill'dst  my  husband  Henry  in  the  Tower, 
And  Edward,  my  poor  son,  at  Tewksbury. 

Glo.  Ere  you  were  queen,  ay,  or  your  husband  king, 
I  was  a  pack-horse  in  his  great  affairs  ; 
A  weeder-out  of  his  proud  adversaries, 
A  liberal  rewarder  of  his  friends  : 
To  royalize  his  blood  I  spilt  mine  own. 

Q.  Mar.  [aside]  Ay,  and  much  better  blood  than  his 
or  thine. 

Glo.  In  all  which  time  you  and  your  husband  Grey 
Were  factious  for  the  house  of  Lancaster  ;  — 
And,  Rivers,  so  were  you  : — -was  not  your  husband 
In  Margaret's  battle  at  Saint  Alban's  slain? 
Let  me  put  in  your  minds,  if  you  forget. 
What  you  have  been  ere  now,  and  what  you  are ; 
Withal,  what  I  have  been,  and  what  I  am. 

Q.  Mar.  [aside]  A  murderous  villain,  and   so  still  thou 
art. 

Glo.  Poor  Clarence  did  forsake  his  father,  Warwick ; 
Ay,  and  forswore  himself,^ — -which  Jesu  pardon  !  — 

Q.  Mar.  [aside]  Which  God  revenge ! 

Glo.  To  fight  on  Edward's  party,  for  the  crown  ; 
And  for  his  meed,  poor  lord,  he  is  mew'd  up. 
I  would  to  God  my  heart  were  flint,  like  Edward's  ; 
Or  Edward's  soft  and  pitiful,  like  mine  : 
I  am  too  childish-foolish  for  this  world. 

Q.  Mar.  [aside]  Hie  thee  to  hell   for  shame,  and  leave 
this  world. 
Thou  cacodemon  !  there  thy  kingdom  is. 

Riv.  My  Lord  of  Gloster,  in  those  busy  days 
Which  here  you  urge  to  prove  us  enemies, 
We  follow'd  then  our  lord,  our  lawful  king: 
So  should  we  you,  if  you  should  be  our  king. 
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Glo.  If  I  should  be  ! —  I  had  rather  be  a  peddler  : 
Far  be  it  from  my  heart,  the  thought  of  it  ! 

(2-  Eliz.  As  little  joy,  my  lord,  as  you  suppose 
You  should  enjoy,  were  )0u  this  country's  king, — 
As  little  joy  may  you  suppose  in  me, 
That  I  enjoy,  being  the  queen  thereof. 

Q.  Mar.  \aside\  As  little  joy  enjoys  the  queen  thereof; 
For  I  am  she,  and  altogether  joyless. 
I  can  no  longer  hold  me  patient. —  [Advancing. 

Hear  me,  you  wrangling  pirates,  that  fall  out 
In  sharing  that  which  you  have  pill'd  from  me[ 
Which  of  you  trembles  not  that  looks  on  me? 
If  not,  that,  I  being  queen,  you  bow  like  subjects, 
Yet  that,  by  you  depos'd,  you  quake  like  rebels.?  — 
Ah,  gentle  villain,  do  not  turn  away  ! 

Glo.  Foul   wrinkled   witch,  what    mak'st  thou  in   my 
sight } 

O.  Mar.  But  repetition  of  what  thou  hast  marr'd  ; 
That  will  I  make  before  I  let  thee  go. 

Glo.  Wert  thou  not  banished  on  pain  of  death  } 

O.  Mar.   I  \\as  ; 
But  I  do  find  more  pain  in  banishment 
Than  death  can  yield  me  here  by  my  abode. 
A  husband  and  a  son  thou  ow'st  to  me,- — 
And  thou  a  kingdom, —  all  of  you  allegiance; 
The  sorrow  that  I  ha\'e,  by  right  is  yours  ; 
And  all  the  pleasures  you  usurp  are  mine. 

Glo.  The  curse  my  noble  father  laid  on  thee, 
When  thou  didst  crown  his  warlike  brows  with  paper, 
And  with  thy  scorns  drevv'st  rivers  from  his  eyes  ; 
And  then,  to  dry  them,  gav'st  the  duke  a  clout 
Steep'd  in  the  faultless  blood  of  pretty  Rutland  ;  — 
His  curses,  then  from  bitterness  of  soul 
Denounc'd  against  thee,  are  all  fall'n  upon  thee; 
And  God,  not  we,  hath  plagu'd  thy  bloody  deed. 

Q.  Eliz.  So  just  is  God,  to  right  the  innocent. 

Hast.  O,  'twas  the  foulest  deed  to  slay  that  babe, 
And  the  most  merciless  that  e'er  was  heard  of ! 

Riv.  Tyrants  themselves  wept  when  it  was  reported. 

Dor.  No  man  but  prophesied  revenge  for  it. 

Buck.  Northumberland,  then  present,  wept  to  sec  it. 

Q.  Mar.  What  !  were  you  snarling  all  before   I  came, 
Ready  to  catch  each  other  by  the  throat, 
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And  turn  you  all  your  hatred  now  on  me  ? 

Did  York's  dread  curse  prevail  so  much  with  heaven. 

That  Henry's  death,  my  lovely  Edward's  death. 

Their  kingdom's  loss,  my  woful  banishment. 

Could  all  but  answer  for  that  peevish  brat  ? 

Can  curses  pierr>i  the  clouds  and  enter  heaven  ?  — 

Why,  then,  give  way,  dull  clouds,  to  my  quick  curses!  — 

Though  not  by  war,  by  surfeit  die  your  king, 

As  ours  by  murder,  to  make  him  a  king ! 

Edward  thy  son,  that  now  is  Prince  of  Wales, 

For  Edward  rny  son,  that  was  Prince  of  Wales, 

Die  in  his  youth  by  like  untimely  violence  ! 

Thyself  a  queen,  for  me  that  was  a  queen, 

Outlive  thy  glory,  like  my  wretched  self! 

Long  mayst  thou  live  to  wail  thy  children's  loss  ; 

And  see  another,  as  I  see  thee  now, 

Deck'd  in  thy  rights,  as  thou  art  stall'd  in  mine! 

Long  die  thy  happy  days  before  thy  death  ; 

And,  after  many  lengthen'd  hours  of  grief. 

Die  neither  mother,  wife,  nor  England's  queen!  — 

Rivers  and  Dorset,  you  were  standers-by, — 

And  so  wast  thou.  Lord  Hastings,— when  my  son 

Was  stabb'd  with  bloody  daggers :  God,  I  pray  him, 

That  none  of  you  may  live  his  natural  age, 

But  by  some  unlook'd  accident  cut  off ! 

GIo.  Have  done  thy  charm,  thou  hateful  wither'd  hag! 

Q.  Mar.  And  leave  out  thee?  stay,  dog,  for  thou  shalt 
hear  me. 
If  heaven  have  any  grievous  plague  in  store 
Exceeding  those  that  I  can  wish  upon  thee, 
O, let  them  keep  it  till  thy  sins  be  ripe, 
And  then  hurl  down  their  indignation 
On  thee,  the  troubler  of  the  poor  world's  peace  ! 
The  worm  of  conscience  still  be-gnaw  thy  soul  ! 
Thy  friends  suspect  for  traitors  while  thou  liv'st. 
And  take  deep  traitors  for  thy  dearest  friends ! 
No  sleep  close  up  that  deadly  eye  of  thine, 
Unless  it  be  while  some  tormenting  dream 
Affrights  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils  !  • 

Thou  elvish-mark'd,  abortive,  rooting  hog  ! 
Thou  that  wast  seal'd  in  thy  nativity 
The  slave  of  nature  and  the  son  of  hell  ! 
Thou  slander  of  thy  mother's  heavy  womb  ! 
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Thou  loathed  issue  of  thy  father's  loins ! 
Thou  rag  of  honor  !  thou  detested  — 

Glo.  Margaret. 

Q.  Mar.  Richard  ! 

Clo.  Ha ! 

Q.  Mar.  I  call  thee  not. 

Glo.  I  or}'  thee  mercy,  then  ;  for  I  did  think 
That  thou  hadst  call'd  me  all  these  bitter  names. 

Q.  Mar.  Why,  so  I  did  ;  but  look'd  for  no  reply. 
0,let  me  make  the  period  to  my  curse  ! 

Glo.  '  Tis  done  by  me,  and  ends  in —  Margaret. 

Q.  Eliz.  Thus  have  you  breath'd  your  curse  against 
yourself. 

Q.  Mar.  Poor  painted  queen,  vain  flourish  of  my  for 
tune ! 
Why  strew'st  thou  sugar  on  that  bottled  spider, 
Whose  deadly  web  insnareth  thee  about  ? 
Fool,  fool  !  thou  whett'st  a  knife  to  kill  thyself. 
The  day  will  come  that  thou  shalt  wish  for  me 
To  help  thee  curse  that  poisonous  bunch-back'd  toad. 

Hast.  False-boding  woman,  end  thy  frantic  curse. 
Lest  to  ihy  harm  thou  move  our  patience. 

Q.  Mar.  Foul  shame  upon  you  !  you  have  all  mov'd 
mine. 

Riv.  Were  you  well  ser\''d,  you  would  be  taught  your 
duty. 

Q.  Mar.  To  sene  me  well,  you  all  should  do  me  duty, 
Teach  me  to  be  your  queen,  and  you  my  subjects: 
O,  serve  me  well,  and  teach  yourselves  that  duty ! 

Dor.  Dispute  not  with  her, —  she  is  lunatic. 

Q.  Mar.  Peace,  master  marquess,  you  are  malapert : 
Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honor  is  scarce  current : 
O,  that  your  young  nobility  could  judge 
What  'twere  to  lose  it,  and  be  miserable ! 
They  that  stand  high  have  many  blasts  to  shake  them  ; 
And  if  they  fall,  they  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 

Glo.  Good  counsel,  marry:  —  learn  it,  learn  it,  mar- 
quess. 

Dor.  It  touches  you,  my  lord,  as  much  as  me. 

Glo.  Ay,  and  much  more  :  but  I  was  born  so  high, 
Our  aery  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top, 
And  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  sun. 

Q.  Mar.  And  turns  the  sun  to  shade  ;  —  alas  !  alas  !  — 
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Witness  my  son,  now  in  the  sli.ide  of  death ; 
Whose  bright  out-shining  beams  thy  cloudy  wrath 
Hath  in  eternal  darkness  folded  up. 
Your  aery  buildeth  in  our  aery's  nest:  — 
O  God,  that  seest  it,  do  not  suffer  it ; 
As  it  was  won  with  blood,  lost  be  it  so ! 

Buck.  Peace,  peace,  for  shame,  if  not  for  charity. 

Q.  Mar.  Urge  neither  charity  nor  shame  to  me : 
Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt, 
And  shamefully  by  you  my  hopes  are  butcher'd. 
My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame, — 
And  in  that  shame  still  live  my  sorrow's  rage  ! 

Buck.  Have  done,  have  done. 

Q.  Mar.  O  princely  Buckingham,  I'll  kiss  thy  hand, 
In  sign  of  league  and  amity  with  thee  : 
Now  fair  befall  thee  and  thy  noble  house  ! 
Thy  garments  are  not  spotted  with  our  blood. 
Nor  thou  within  the  compass  of  my  curse. 

Buck.  Nor  no  one  here  ;  for  curses  never  pass 
The  lips  of  those  that  breathe  them  in  the  air. 

Q.  Mar.  I'll  not  believe  but  they  ascend  the  sky, 
And  there  await  God's  gentle-sleeping  peace.      • 
O  Buckingham,  take  heed  of  yonder  dog  ! 
Look,  when  he  fawns  he  bites ;  and  when  he  bites. 
His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death  : 
Have  not  to  do  with  him,  beware  of  him  ; 
Sin,  death,  and  hell  have  set  their  marks  on  him. 
And  all  their  ministers  attend  on  him. 

Glo.  What  doth  she  say,  my  Lord  of  Buckingham  ? 

Buck.  Nothing  that  I  respect,  my  gracious  lord. 

Q.  Mar.   What,  dost  thou   scorn   me  for  my  gentle 
counsel  } 
And  soothe  the  devil  that  I  warn  thee  from  ? 
O,  but  remember  this  another  day. 
When  he  shall  split  thy  very  heart  with  sorrow, 
And  say,  poor  Margaret  was  a  prophetess !  — 
Live  each  of  you  the  subject  to  his  hate, 
And  he  to  yours,  and  all  of  you  to  God's!  \Exii. 

Hast.  My  hair  doth  stand  on  end  to  hear  her  curses. 

Riv.  And  so  doth  mine  :  I  muse  why  she's  at  liberty. 

Glo.  I  cannot  blame  her:  by  God's  holy  mother, 
She  hath  had  too  much  wrong  ;  and  I  repent 
My  part  thereof  that  I  have  done  to  her. 
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Q.  Eliz.  I  never  did  her  any,  to  my  knowledge. 

Glo.  Yet  you  have  all  the  vantage  of  her  wrong. 
I  was  too  hot  to  do  somebody  good 
That  is  too  cold  in  thinking  of  it  now. 
Marr}',  as  for  Clarence,  he  is  well  repaid ; 
He  is  frank'd  up  to  fatting  for  his  pains;  — 
God  pardon  them  that  are  the  cause  of  it ! 

Riv.  A  virtuous  and  a  Christian-like  conclusion, 
To  pray  for  them  that  have  done  scathe  to  us. 

Glo.  {aside']  So  do  I  ever,  being  well  advis'd ; 
For  had  I  curs'd  now,  1  had  curs'd  myself. 
Enter  Catesby. 

Cafes.  Madam,  his  majesty  doth  call  for  you, — 
And  for  your  grace, —  and  you,  my  noble  lords. 

Q.  Ell's.  Catesby,  I  come. —  Lords,  will    you  go  with 
me  ? 

Rzv.  We  wait  upon  your  grace. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Gloster. 

Glo.  I  do  the  wrong,  and  first  begin  to  brawl. 
The  secret  mischiefs  that  I  set  abroach 
I  lay  unto  the  grievous  charge  of  others. 
Clarence, —  whom  I,  indeed,  have  laid  in  darkness, — 
I  do  beweep  to  many  simple  gulls ; 
Namely,  to  Hastings,  Stanley,  Buckingham ; 
And  say  it  is  the  queen  and  her  allies 
That  stir  the  king  against  the  duke  my  brother. 
Now,  they  believe  it ;  and  withal  whet  me 
To  be  reveng'd  on  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey: 
But  then  I  sigh  ;  and,  with  a  piece  of  Scripture, 
Tell  them  that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil: 
And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villainy 
With  old  odd  ends  stol'n  out  of  holy  writ; 
And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  the  devil. — 
But,  soft !  here  come  my  executioners. 

Enter  two  Murderers. 
How  now,  my  hardy,  stout-resolved  mates ! 
Are  you  now  going  to  dispatch  this  thing  ? 

Ezrst  Murd.  We  are,  my  lord  ;  and  come  to  have  the 
warrant, 
That  we  may  be  admitted  where  he  is. 

Glo.  Well  thought  upon  ;  —  I  have  it  here  about  me  : 

\Gives  the  warrant, 
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When  you  have  done,  repair  to  Crosby-place. 
But,  sirs,  be  sudden  in  the  execution, 
Withal  obdurate,  do  not  hear  him  plead  ; 
For  Clarence  is  well-spoken,  and  perhaps 
May  move  your  hearts  to  pity,  if  you  mark  him. 

Fi'rsl  Murd.  Tut,  tut,   my  lord,  we  will  not  stand  to 
prate ; 
Talkers  are  no  good  doers  :  be  assur'd 
We  go  to  use  our  hands,  and  not  our  tongues. 

Glo.  Your  eyes  drop  millstones,  when  fools'  eyes  drop 
tears  : 
I  like  you,  lads  ;  —  about  your  business  straight ; 
Go,  go,  dispatch. 

First  Murd.  We  will,  my  noble  lord.  \Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.      The  same.     A  room  in  the  Tower, 
Enter  Clarence  atid  Brakenbury. 

Brak.  Why  looks  your  grace  so  heavily  to-day.? 

Clar.   O,  I  have  pass'd  a  miserable  night, 
So  full  of  fearful  dreams,  of  ugly  sights, 
That,  as  I  am  a  Christian  faithful  man, 
I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night, 
Though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days,  — 
So  full  of  terror  was  the  time  ! 

Brak.    What  was  your  dream,  my  lord  ?  I  pray  you, 
tell  me. 

Clar.  Methought  that  I  had  broken  from  the  Tower, 
And  was  embark 'd  to  cross  to  Burgundy  ; 
And,  in  my  company,  my  brother  Gloster ; 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches:  thence  we  look'd  toward  England, 
And  cited  up  a  thousand  heavy  times. 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
That  had  befall'n  us.     As  we  pac'd  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought  that  (iloster  stumbled  ;  and,  in  falling, 
Struck  me,  that  thouglit  to  stay  him,  overboard 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 
O  Lord  !  methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown  ! 
What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears  ! 
What  ugly  sights  of  death  within  mine  eyes  ! 
Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks ; 
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A  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnaw'd  upon ; 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl. 

Inestimable  stones,  unvalu'd  jewels, 

All  scatter'd  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea : 

Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls  ;  and,  in  those  holes 

Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept  — 

As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes  —  reflecting  gems. 

That  woo'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep, 

And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scatter'd  by. 

Brak.  Had  you  such  leisure  in  the  time  of  death 
To  gaze  upon  the  secrets  of  the  deep  ? 

Clar.  Methought  I  had  ;  and  often  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost :  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Kept-in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  find  the  empty,  vast,  and  wandering  air; 
But  smother'd  it  within  my  panting  bulk, 
Which  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  the  sea. 

Brak.  Awak'd  you  not  with  this  sore  agony  ? 

Chir.  No,  no,  my  dream  was  lengthened  after  life; 
O,  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul ! 
I  pass'd,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood, 
With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of, 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 
The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul, 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick; 
Who  cried  aloud,  "  What  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence  }  " 
And  so  he  vanish'd  :  then  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood ;  and  he  shriek'd  out  aloud, 
"  Clarence  is  come, —  false,  fleeting,  perjur'd  Clarence 
That  stabb'd  me  in  the  field  by  Tewksbury  ;  — 
Seize  on  him.  Furies,  take  him  to  your  torments!  " 
With  that,  methought,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environ 'd  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  very  noise, 
I  trembling  wak'd,  and,  for  a  season  after, 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell, — 
Such  terrible  impression  made  mv  dream. 

Brak.  No  marvel,  lord,  though  it  affrighted  you; 
I  am  afraid,  methinks,  to  hear  you  tell  it. 

Clar.  O  Brakenbury,  I  have  done  those  things. 
That  now  give  evidence  against  my  soul, 
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For  Edward's  sake ;  and  see  how  he  requites  me  !  — 

0  God  !  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appease  thee. 
But  thou  wilt  be  aveng"d  on  my  misdeeds, 

Yet  execute  thy  wrath  in  me  alone, — 
O,  spare  my  guiltless  wife  and  my  poor  children  !  — 
Keeper,  I  prithee,  sit  by  me  awhile  ; 
My  soul  is  heavy,  and  I  fain  would  sleep. 
B}-ak.  I    will,  my   lord :    God    give   your  grace  good 
rest !  — 

[Clareftce  sleeps  in  a  chair. 
Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours, 
Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noontide  night. 
Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories. 
An  outward  honor  for  an  inward  toil ; 
And,  for  unfelt  imaginations, 
They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares : 
So  that,  between  their  titles  and  low  name. 
There's  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fame. 

Enter  the  two  Murderers. 

First  Murd.  Ho  !  who's  here  ? 

Brak.  What  wouldst  thou,   fellow?    and  how  cam'st 
thou  hither  ? 

First  Murd.  I  would  speak  with  Clarence,  and  I  came 
hither  on  my  legs. 

Brak.  What,  so  brief  } 

Sec.  Murd.  'Tis  better,  sir,  than  to  be  tedious. —  Let 
him  see  our  commission  ;  and  talk  no  more. 

[^First  Murd.  gives  a  paper  to  Brak.,  who  reads  it. 

Brak.  I  am,  in  this,  commanded  to  deliver 
The  noble  Duke  of  Clarence  to  your  hands:  — 

1  will  not  reason  what  is  meant  hereby. 
Because  I  will  be  guiltless  of  the  meaning. 
Here  are  the  keys  ;  —  there  sits  the  duke  asleep  : 
I'll  to  the  king;  and  signify  to  him 

That  thus  I  have  resign'd  to  you  my  charge. 

First  Murd.  You  may,  sir ;  'tis  a  point  of  wisdom  : 
fare  you  well.  [Exit  Brakenhury. 

Sec.  Murd.  What,  shall  we  stab  him  as  he  sleeps  } 

First  Murd.  No  ;  he'll  say  'twas  done  cowardly,  when 
he  wakes. 

Sec.  Murd.  When  he  wakes  !  why,  fool,  he  shall  never 
wake  till  the  judgment-day. 
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First  Murd.  Why,  then  he'll  say  A-e  stabbed  him 
sleeping. 

Sec.  Murd.  The  urging  of  that  word  "judgment" 
hath  bred  a  kind  of  remorse  in  me. 

First  Ifiird.  What,  art  thou  afraid  .-* 

Sec.  Murd.  Not  to  kill  him,  having  a  warrant  for  it  , 
but  to  be  damned  for  killing  him,  from  the  which  no  war- 
rant can  defend  me. 

First.  Murd.  I  thought  thou  hadst  been  resolute. 

Sec.  Murd.  So  I  am,  to  let  him  live. 

First  Murd.  I'll  back  to  the  Duke  of  Gloster,  and  tell 
him  so; 

Sec.  Murd.  Nay,  I  prithee,  stay  a  little  ;  I  hope  my 
holy  humor  will  change ;  it  was  wont  to  hold  me  but 
while  one  tells  twenty. 

First  Murd.  How  dost  thou  feel  thyself  now? 

Sec.  Murd.  Faith,  some  certain  dregs  of  conscience  are 
yet  within  me. 

First  Mtird.  Remember  our  reward, when  the  deed's 
done. 

Sec.  Murd.  Zounds,  he  dies :  I  had  forgot  the  reward. 

First  Murd.  Where's  thy  conscience  now  ? 

Sec.  Murd.  In  the  Duke  of  Gloster's  purse. 

First  Murd.  So,  when  he  opens  his  purse  to  give  us 
our  reward,  thy  conscience  flies  out. 

Sec.  Murd.  'Tis  no  matter;  let  it  go;  there's  few  or 
none  will  entertain  it. 

First  Murd.  What  if  it  come  to  thee  again  ? 

Sec.  Murd.  I'll  not  meddle  with  it, —  it  makes  a  man  a 
coward  :  a  man  cannot  steal,  but  it  accuseth  him  ;  a  man 
cannot  swear,  but  it  checks  him  ;  a  man  cannot  lie  with 
his  neighbor's  wife,  but  it  detects  him  :  'tis  a  blushing 
shame-faced  spirit  that  mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom;  it 
fills  one  full  of  obstacles :  it  made  me  once  restore  a 
purse  of  gold,  that  by  chance  I  found  ;  it  beggars  any 
man  that  keeps  it :  it  is  turned  out  of  all  towns  and 
cities  for  a  dangerous  thing  ;  and  every  man  that 
means  to  live  well  endeavors  to  trust  to  himself  and  live 
without  it. 

First  Murd.  Zounds,  it  is  even  now  at  my  elbow,  per- 
suading me  not  to  kill  the  duke. 

Sec.  Murd.  Take  the  devil  in  thy  mind,  and  believe  him 
not :  he  would  insinuate  with  thee  but  to  make  thee  sigh. 
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First  Murd.  I  am  strong-framed,  he  cannot  prevail 
with  me. 

Sec.  Murd.  Spoke  Hke  a  tall  fellow  that  respects  his 
reputation.     Come,  shall  we  fall  to  work  ? 

First  Murd.  Take  him  over  the  costard  with  the  hilts 
of  thy  sword,  and  then  throw  him  into  the  malmsey-butt 
in  the  next  room. 

Sec.  Murd.  O  excellent  device  !  and  make  a  sop  of 
him. 

First  Murd.  Soft !  he  wakes. 

Sec.  Murd.  Strike  ! 

First  Murd.   No,  we'll  reason  with  him. 

Clar.  \waki7ig\  Where  art  thou,  keeper  ?  give  me  a  cup 
of  wine. 

First  Murd.  You  shall   have  wine  enough,   my  lord; 
anon. 

Clar.  In  God's  name,  what  art  thou  } 

First  Murd.  A  man,  as  you  are. 

Clar.  But  not,  as  I  am,  royal. 

First  Murd.  Nor  you,  as  we  are,  loyal. 

Clar.  Thy  voice  is  thunder,  but  thy  looks  are  humble. 

First  Murd.  My  voice  is  now  the  king's,   my  looks 
mine  own. 

Clar.  How  darkly  and  how  deadly  dost  thou  speak ! 
Your  eyes  do  menace  me  :  why  look  you  pale  ? 
Who  sent  you  hither.'  Wherefore  do  you  come.'' 

Both  Murd.  To,  to,  to  — 

Clar.  To  murder  me  ? 

Both  Murd.  Ay,  ay. 

Clar,  You  scarcely  have  the  hearts  to  tell  me  so, 
And  therefore  cannot  have  the  hearts  to  do  it. 
Wherein,  my  friends,  have  I  offended  you.'' 

First  Murd.  Offended  us  you  have  not,  but  the  king. 

Clar.  I  shall  be  reconcil'd  to  him  again. 

Sec.  Murd.  Never,  my  lord  ;  therefore  prepare  to  die. 

Clar.  Are  you  call'd  forth  from  out  a  world  of  men 
To  slay  the  innocent.''  What  is  my  offense.-* 
Where  is  the  evidence  that  doth  accuse  me? 
What  lawful  quest  have  given  their  verdict  up 
Unto  the  frowning  judge  .'  or  who  pronounc'd 
The  bitter  sentence  of  poor  Clarence'  death? 
Before  I  be  convict  by  course  of  law, 
To  threaten  me  with  death  is  most  unlawful. 
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I  charge  you,  as  you  hope  to  have  redemption 
By  Christ's  dear  jjlood  shed  for  our  grievous  sins, 
That  you  depart,  and  lay  no  liands  on  me : 
The  deed  you  undertake  is  damnalile. 

First  Muni.  What    we   will    do,    we   do   upon    com- 
mand. 

Sec.   Murd.  And    he   that    hath    commanded    is   our 
Iving. 

Clar.  Erroneous  vassals  !  the  great  King  of  kings 
Hath  in  the  table  of  his  law  commanded 
That  thou  shalt  do  no  murder :  will  you,  then. 
Spurn  at  his  edict,  and  fulfill  a  man's? 
Take  heed  ;  for  he  holds  vengeance  in  his  hand, 
To  hurl  upon  their  heads  that  break  his  law. 

Sec.  I\Iu?-d.  And  that  same  vengeance  doth  he  hurl  on 
thee, 
For  false  forswearing,  and  for  murder  too  : 
Thou  didst  receive  the  sacrament  to  fight 
In  quarrel  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

First  Murd.  And,  like  a  traitor  to  the  name  of  God, 
Didst  break  that  vow ;  and  with  thy  treacherous  blade 
Unripp'dst  the  bowels  of  thy  sovereign's  son. 

Sec  Murd.  Whom  thou  wast  sworn  to  cherish  and  de- 
fend. 

First  Murd.  How  canst  thou  urge  God's  dreadful  law 
to  us, 
When  thou  hast  broke  it  in  such  dear  degree  } 

Clar.  Alas  !  for  whose  sake  did  I  that  ill  deed .'' 
For  Edward,  for  my  brother,  for  his  sake  : 
He  sends  you  not  to  murder  me  for  this ; 
For  in  that  sin  he  is  as  deep  as  I. 
If  God  will  be  avenged  for  the  deed, 
O,  know  you  yet,  he  doth  it  publicly: 
Take  not  the  quarrel  from  his  powerful  arm  ; 
He  needs  no  indirect  nor  lawless  course 
To  cut  off  those  that  have  offended  him. 

First  Murd.  Who  made  thee,  then,  a  bloody  minister, 
When  gallant-springing  brave  Plantagenet, 
That  princely  novice,  was  struck  dead  by  thee? 

Clar.  My  brother's  love,  the  devil,  and  my  rage. 

First  Murd.    Thy  brother's  love,   our  duty,   and  thy 
fault, 
Provoke  us  hither  now  to  slaughter  thee. 
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Clar.  If  you  do  love  my  brother,  hate  not  me ; 
I  am  his  brother,  and  I  love  him  well. 
If  you  are  hir'd  for  meed,  go  back  again, 
And  I  will  send  you  to  my  brother  Gloster, 
Who  shall  reward  you  better  for  my  life 
Than  Edward  will  for  tidings  of  my  death. 

Sec.  Miird.  You   are   deceiv'd,    your   brother   Gloster 
hates  you. 

Clar.  O,  no,  he  loves  me,  and  he  holds  me  dear : 
Go  you  to  him  from  me. 

Both  Mtird.  Ay,  so  we  will. 

Clar.  Tell  him,  when  that  our  princely  father  York 
Bless'd  his  three  sons  with  his  victorious  arm. 
And  charg'd  us  from  his  soul  to  love  each  other, 
He  little  thought  of  this  divided  friendship  : 
Bid  Gloster  think  of  this,  and  he  will  weep. 

First  Murd.  Ay,    millstones  ;    as   he   lesson 'd    us    to 
weep. 

Clar.  O,  do  not  slander  him,  for  he  is  kind. 

First  Murd.  Right, 
As  snow  in  harvest. —  Come,  you  deceive  yourself: 
'Tis  he  that  sends  us  to  destroy  you  here. 

Clar.  It  cannot  be  ;  for  he  bewept  my  fortune, 
And  hugg'd  me  in  his  arms,  and  swore,  with  sobs, 
That  he  would  labor  my  delivery. 

First  Murd.  Why,  so  he  doth,  when  he  delivers  you 
From  this  earth's  thralldom  to  the  joys  of  heaven. 

Sec.  Murd.  Make  peace  with  God,  for  you  must  die, 
my  lord. 

Clar.  Hast  thou  that  holy  feeling  in  thy  soul, 
To  counsel  me  to  make  my  peace  with  God, 
And  art  thou  yet  to  thy  own  soul  so  blind. 
That  thou  wilt  war  with  God  by  murdering  me.' — 
Ah,  sirs,  consider,  he  that  set  you  on 
To  do  this  deed  will  hate  you  for  the  deed. 

Sec.  Murd.  What  shall  we  do .'' 

Clar.  Relent,  and  save  your  souls. 

First  Murd.  Relent !  'tis  cowardly  and  womanish. 

Clar.  Not  to  relent  is  beastly,  savage,  devilish. — 
My  friend,  I  spy  some  pity  in  thy  looks  ; 
(),  if  thine  eye  be  not  a  flatterer, 
Come  thou  on  my  side,  and  entreat  for  me  : 
A  begging  prince  what  beggar  pities  not? 
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First  JSIiird.  Ay,  thus,  and  thus  \^Stabs  hiDi]:  if  all  this 
will  not  do, 
I'll  drown  you  in  the  malmsey-butt  within. 

\Exit,  luith  the  bodv. 
Sec.  Miird.  A  bloody  deed,  and  desperately  dispatch'd  ! 
How  fain,  like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  hands 
Of  this  most  grievous  guilty  murder  done  ! 

Re-enter  First  Murderer. 

First  Murd.   How  now  !  what  mean'st  thou,  that  thou 
help'st  me  not  ? 
By  heaven,  the  duke  shall  know  how  slack  you've  been. 

Sec.  Murd.  I   would  he  knew  that   I   had    sav'd  his 
brother! 
Take  thou  the  fee,  and  tell  him  what  I  say ; 
For  I  repent  me  that  the  duke  is  slain.  \Exit. 

First  Murd.  So  do  not  I  :  go,  coward  as  thou  art. — 
Well,  I'll  go  hide  the  body  in  some  hole. 
Till  that  the  duke  give  order  for  his  burial : 
And  when  I  have  my  meed,  I  will  away  ; 
For  this  will  out,  and  then  I  must  not  stay.  [Exit. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I.  London.  A  room  in  the  palace. 

Enter  King  Edward,  led  in  sick,  Queen  ELIZABETH, 
Dorset,  Rivers,  Hastings,  Buckingham, 
,        Grey,  and  others. 

K.  Edw.  Why,  so  ;  —  now  have  I  done  a  good  day's 
work  :  — 
You  peers,  continue  this  united  league : 
I  every  day  expect  an  embassage 
From  my  Redeemer  to  redeem  me  hence ; 
And  now  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven, 
Since  I  have  made  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth. 
Rivers  and  Hastings,  take  each  other's  hand  ; 
Dissemble  not  your  hatred,  swear  your  love. 

Riv.  By  heaven,  my  soul  is  purg'd  from  grudging  hate ; 
And  with  my  hand  I  seal  my  true  heart's  love. 

Hast.  So  thrive  I,  as  I  truly  swear  the  like  ! 

K.  Edw.  Take  heed  you  dally  not  before  your  king  ; 
Lest  he  that  is  the  supreme  King  of  kings 
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Confound  your  hidden  falsehood,  and  award 
Either  of  you  to  be  the  other's  end. 

Hast.  So  prosper  I,  as  I  swear  perfect  love ! 

Riv.  And  I,  as  I  love  Hastings  with  my  heart ! 

K.  Edw.  Madam,  yourself  are  not  exempt  in  this, — 
Nor  you,  son  Dorset, —  Buckingham,  nor  you  ;  — 
You  have  been  factious  one  against  the  other. 
Wife,  love  Lord  Hastings,  let  him  kiss  your  hand  ; 
And  what  you  do,  do  it  unfeignedly. 

Q.  Eliz.  There,  Hastings  ;  I  will  never  more  remember  ji 
Our  former  hatred,  so  thrive  I  and  mine  !  * 

K.  Edw.  Dorset,  embrace  him;  —  Hastings,  love  lord 
marquess. 

Dor.  This  interchange  of  love,  I  here  protest. 
Upon  my  part  shall  be  inviolable. 

Hast.  And  so  swear  I.  {They  embrace. 

K.  Edw.  Now,  princely  Buckingham,   seal    thou    this 
league 
With  thy  embracements  to  my  wife's  allies, 
And  make  me  happy  in  your  unity. 

Buck,  [to   the    (2iiccn\    Whenever   Buckingham    doth 
turn  his  hate 
Upon  your  grace,  but  with  all  duteous  love 
Doth  cherish  you  and  yours,  God  punish  me 
With  hate  in  those  where  I  expect  most  love ! 
When  I  have  most  need  to  employ  a  friend. 
And  most  assured  that  he  is  a  friend, 
Deep,  hollow,  treacherous,  and  full  of  guil^, 
Be  he  unto  me!  —  this  do  I  beg  of  God, 
When  I  am  cold  in  zeal  to  you  or  yours. 

[Embracing  Rivers,  <S^=f, 

K.  Edw.  A  pleasing  cordial,  princely  Buckingham, 
Is  this  thy  vow  unto  my  sickly  heart. 
There  wanteth  now  our  brother  Gloster  here. 
To  make  the  perfect  period  of  this  peace. 

Buck.  And,  in  good  time,  here  comes  the  noble  duke. 

Enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  Good  morrow  to  my  sovereign  king  and  queen  ; 
And,  princely  peers,  a  happy  time  of  day  ! 

K.  Ed7v.  Happy,  indeed,  as  we  have  spent  the  day. 
Brother,  we  have  done  deeds  of  charity  ; 
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Made  peace  of  enmity,  fair  love  of  hate, 
Between  these  swelling  wrong  incensed  peers. 

Glo.  A  blessed  labor,  my  most  sovereign  liege. — 
Among  this  princely  heap,  if  any  here, 
By  false  intelligence  or  wrong  surmise. 
Hold  me  a  foe  ; 

If  I  unwittingly,  or  in  my  rage. 
Have  aught  committed  that  is  hardly  borne 
By  any  in  this  presence,  I  desire 
To  reconcile  me  to  his  friendly  peace  : 
'Tis  death  to  me  to  be  at  enmity ; 
I  hate  it,  and  desire  all  good  men's  love. — 
First,  madam,  I  entreat  true  peace  of  you, 
Which  I  will  purchase  with  my  duteous  service;  — 
Of  you,  my  noble  cousin  Buckingham, 
If  ever  any  grudge  were  lodg'd  between  us;  — 
Of  you,  Lord  Rivers, —  and.  Lord  Grey,  of  you. 
That  all  without  desert  have  frown'd  on  me;  — 
Dukes,  earls,  lords,  gentlemen;  —  indeed,  of  all. 
I  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive 
With  whom  my  soul  is  any  jot  at  odds 
More  than  the  infant  that  is  born  to-night: 
I  thank  my  God  for  my  humility. 

Q.  Eliz.  A  holiday  shall  this  be  kept  hereafter:  — 
I  would  to  God  all  strifes  were  well  compounded. — 
My  sovereign  lord,  I  do  beseech  your  highness 
To  take  our  brother  Clarence  to  your  grace. 

Glo.  Why,  madam,  have  I  offer'd  love  for  this, 
To  be  so  flouted  in  this  royal  presence  } 
Who  knows  not  that  the  gentle  duke  is  dead  ? 

[  TJicy  all  start. 
You  do  him  injury  to  scorn  his  corse. 

Riv.  Who  knows  not  he  is  dead  !  who  knows  he  is.'' 

Q.  itZ/s".  All-seeing  heaven,  what  a  world  is  this  ! 

Buck.  Look  I  so  pale,  Lord  Dorset,  as  the  rest  ? 

Dor.  Ay,  my  good  lord  ;  and  no  one  in  this  presence 
But  his  red  color  hath  forsook  his  cheeks. 

K.  Edw.  Is  Clarence  dead  .''  the  order  was  revers'd. 

Glo.  But  he,  poor  man,  by  your  first  order  died, 
And  that  a  winded  Merciir\  did  bear; 
Some  tardy  cripple  bore  the  countermand, 
That  came  too  lag  to  see  him  buried. 
God  grant  that  some,  less  noble  and  less  loyal, 
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Nearer  in  bloody  thoughts,  but  not  in  blood, 
Deserve  not  worse  than  wretched  Clarence  did, 
And  yet  go  current  from  suspicion  ! 

Enter  Stanley. 

Stan.  A  boon,  my  sovereign,  for  my  service  done  ! 

K.  Edw.  I  prithee,  peace :  my  soul  is  full  of  sorrow. 

Stan.  I  will  not  rise,  unless  your  highness  hear  me. 

K.  Edw.  Then  say  at  once  what  is  it  thou  request'st 

Stan.  The  forfeit,  sovereign,  of  my  servant's  life ; 
Who  slew  to-day  a  riotous  gentleman 
Lately  attendant  on  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

K.  Edzu.  Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom  my  brother's  death, 
And  shall  that  tongue  give  pardon  to  a  slave  ? 
My  brother  kill'd  no  man, —  his  fault  was  thought. 
And  yet  his  punishment  was  bitter  death. 
Who  su'd  to  me  for  him  ?  who,  in  my  rage, 
Kneel'd  at  my  feet,  and  bade  me  be  advis'd  ? 
Who  spoke  of  brotherhood  ?  who  spoke  of  love  ? 
Who  told  me  how  the  poor  soul  did  forsake 
The  mighty  Warwick,  and  did  fight  for  me  ? 
Who  told  me,  in  the  field  at  Tewksbury, 
When  Oxford  had  me  down,  he  rescu'd  me. 
And  said,  "  Dear  brother,  live,  and  be  a  king  "  ? 
Who  told  me,  when  we  both  lay  in  the  field 
Frozen  almost  to  death,  how  he  did  lap  me 
Even  in  his  garments,  and  did  give  himself, 
All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numb-cold  night  .'* 
All  this  from  my  remembrance  brutish  wrath 
Sinfully  pluck'd,  and  not  a  man  of  you 
Had  so  much  grace  to  put  it  in  my  mind. 
But  when  your  carters  or  your  waiting-vassals 
Have  done  a  drunken  slaughter,  and  defac'd 
The  precious  image  of  our  dear  Redeemer, 
You  straight  are  on  your  knees  for  pardon,  pardon; 
And  I,  unjustly  too,  must  grant  it  you:  — 
Hut  for  my  brother  not  a  man  would  speak, — 
Nor  I,  ungracious,  speak  unto  myself 
For  him,  poor  soul.     The  proudest  of  you  all 
Have  been  beholding  to  him  in  his  life; 
Yet  none  of  you  would  once  plead  for  his  life. — 
O  God,  I  fear  thy  justice  will  take  hold 
On  me,  and  you,  and  mine,  and  yours  for  this!  — 
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Come,  Hastings,  help  me  to  my  closet. —  Ah, 
Poor  Clarence  ! 

[Exeunt  King,  Queen,  Hastings,  Rivers,  Dorset, 
and  Grey. 

Glo.  This  is  the  fruit  of  rashness  ! —  Mark'd  you  not 
How  that  the  guilty  kindred  of  the  queen 
Look'd  pale  when  they  did  hear  of  Clarence'  death  ? 
O,  they  did  urge  it  still  unto  the  king ! 
God  will  revenge  it. —  But,  come,  let  us  in, 
To  comfort  Edward  with  our  company. 

Buck.  We  wait  upon  your  grace.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  H.    The  same.     Another  room  in  the  palace. 

Enter  the  Duchess  of  York,  •^£///'/^  a  Son  and  Daughter 
of  Clarence. 

Son.  Good  grandam,  tell  us,  is  our  father  dead .'' 

Duch.  No,  boy. 

Daugh.  Why  do  you  weep  so  oft,  and  beat  your  breast, 
And  cry,  "  O  Clarence,  my  unhappy  son  !  " 

So)i.  Why  do  you  look  on  us  and  shake  your  head, 
And  call  us  orphans,  wretches,  castaways, 
If  that  our  noble  father  be  alive  } 

Duch.  My  pretty  cousins,  you  mistake  me  both  ; 
I  do  lament  the  sickness  of  the  king. 
As  loth  to  lose  him,  not  your  father's  death ; 
It  were  lost  sorrow  to  wail  one  that's  lost. 

Sott.  Then,  grandam,  you  conclude  that  he  is  dead. 
The  king  my  uncle  is  to  blame  for  this  : 
God  will  revenge  it ;  whom  I  will  importune 
With  daily  prayers  all  to  that  effect. 

Daugh.  And  so  will  I. 

Duch.  Peace,  children,  peace  !  the  king  doth  love  you 
well : 
Incapable  and  shallow  innocents. 
You  cannot  guess  who  caus'd  your  father's  death. 

So?i.  Grandam,  we  can  ;  for  my  good  uncle  Gloster 
Told  me,  the  king,  provok'd  to't  by  the  queen, 
Devis'd  impeachments  to  imprison  him  : 
And  when  my  uncle  told  me  so,  he  wept. 
And  pitied  me,  and  kindly  kiss'd  my  cheek ; 
Bade  me  rely  on  him  as  on  my  father. 
And  he  would  love  me  dearly  as  his  child. 
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Duch.  Ah,  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shapes. 
And  with  a  virtuous  visor  hide  deep  vice ! 
He  is  my  son  ;  ay,  and  therein  my  shame  ; 
Yet  from  my  dugs  he  drew  not  this  deceit. 

Son.  Think  you  my  uncle  did  dissemble,  grandam  ? 

Duch.  Ay,  boy. 

Son.  I  cannot  think  it. —  Hark  !  w^hat  noise  is  this  ? 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth,  disti-actedly ;    Rivers  and 
Dorset  following  her. 

Q.  Eli'z.  O,  who  shall  hinder  me  to  wail  and  weep. 
To  chide  my  fortune,  and  torment  myself  .-* 
I'll  join  with  black  despair  against  my  soul, 
And  to  myself  become  an  enemy. 

Duch.  What  means  this  scene  of  rude  impatience? 

Q.  Eliz.  To  make  an  act  of  tragic  violence  :  — 
Edward,  my  lord,  thy  son,  our  king,  is  dead  ! 
Why  grow  the  branches  when  the  root  is  gone? 
Why  wither  not  the  leaves  that  want  their  sap? 
If  you  will  live,  lament ;  if  die,  be  brief. 
That  our  swift-winged  souls  may  catch  the  king's ; 
Or,  like  obedient  subjects,  follow  him 
To  his  new  kingdom  of  perpetual  rest. 

Duch.  Ah,  so  much  interest  have  I  in  thy  sorrow 
As  I  had  title  in  thy  noble  husband  ! 
I  have  bewept  a  worthy  husband's  death, 
And  liv'd  by  looking  on  his  images  : 
But  now  two  mirrors  of  his  princely  semblance 
Are  crack'd  in  pieces  by  malignant  death, 
And  I  for  comfort  have  but  one  false  glass, 
That  grieves  me  when  I  see  my  shame  in  him. 
Thou  art  a  widow  ;  yet  thou  art  a  mother. 
And  hast  the  comfort  of  thy  children  left  thee: 
But  death  hath  snatch'd  my  husband  from  mine  arms. 
And  pluck'd  two  crutches  from  my  feeble  hands, — 
Clarence  and  Edward.     O,  what  cause  have  I  — 
Thine  being  but  a  moiety  of  my  grief  — 
To  over-go  thy  plaints  and  drown  thy  cries! 

Son.  Ah,  aunt,  you  wept  not  for  our  father's  death; 
How  can  we  aid  you  with  our  kindred  tears? 

Daugh.  Our  fatherless  distress  was  left  unmoan'd  ; 
Your  widow-dolor  likewise  be  unwept  ! 

Q.  Eliz.  Give  me  no  help  in  lamentation ; 
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I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  complaints  : 

All  springs  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyes, 

That  I,  being  govern'd  by  the  watery  moon, 

May  send  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the  world ! 

Ah  for  my  husband,  for  my  dear  lord  Edward  ! 

Cliildrcn.  Ah  for  our  father,  for  our  dear  lord  Clarence  ! 

Duck.  Alas  for  both,  both  mine,  Edward  and  Clarence  ! 

Q.  Eliz.  What  stay  had  I  but  Edward  ?  and  he's  gone. 

Children.  What  stay  had   we  but  Clarence  ?  and  he's 
gone. 

Duch.  What  stays  had  I  but  they  ?  and  they  are  gone. 

Q.  Eliz.  Was  never  widow  had  so  dear  a  loss  ! 

Children.  Were  never  orphans  had  so  dear  a  loss  ! 

Ditch.  Was  never  mother  had  so  dear  a  loss  ! 
Alas,  I  am  the  mother  of  these  griefs  ! 
Their  woes  are  parcel'd,  mine  are  general. 
She  for  an  Edward  weeps,  and  so  do  I ; 
I  for  a  Clarence  weep,  so  doth  not  she  : 
These  babes  for  Clarence  weep,  and  so  do  I ; 
I  for  an  Edward  weep,  so  do  not  they  :  — 
■Alas,  you  three,  on  me,  threefold  distress'd, 
Pour  all  your  tears !  I  am  your  sorrow's  nurse, 
And  I  will  pamper  it  with  lamentations. 

Dor.  Comfort,  dear  mother :  God  is  much  displeas'd 
That  you  take  with  unthankfulness  his  doing: 
In  common  worldly  things  'tis  called  ungrateful 
W^ith  dull  unwillingness  to  repay  a  debt 
Which  with  a  bounteous  hand  was  kindly  lent; 
Much  more  to  be  thus  opposite  with  heaven. 
For  it  requires  the  royal  debt  it  lent  you. 

Riv.  Madam,  bethink  you,  like  a  careful  mother, 
Of  the  young  prince  your  son  :  send  straight  for  him; 
Let  him  be  crown'd  ;  in  him  your  comfort  lives  : 
Drown  desperate  sorrow  in  dead  Edward's  grave. 
And  plant  your  joys  in  living  Edward's  throne. 

Enter  Gloster,  Buckingham,  Stanley,  Hastings, 
Ratcliff,  and  others. 

Glo.  Sister,  have  comfort :  all  of  us  have  cause 
To  wail  the  dimming  of  our  shining  star ; 
But  none  can  cure  their  harms  by  wailing  them. — > 
Madam,  my  mother,  I  do  cry  you  mercy  ; 
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I  did  not  see  your  grace  :  —  humbly  on  my  knee 
I  crave  your  blessing. 

Duck.  God  bless  thee  ;  and  put  meekness  in  thy  breast, 
Love,  charity,  obedience,  and  true  duty  ! 

Glo.  Amen  ;  —  [aside]  and  make  me  die  a  good  old 
man  !  — 
That  is  the  butt-end  of  a  mother's  blessing : 
I  marvel  that  her  grace  did  leave  it  out. 

Buck.  You  cloudy  princes  and  heart-sorrowing  peers, 
That  bear  this  mutual  heavy  load  of  moan, 
Now  cheer  each  other  in  each  other's  love  : 
Though  we  have  spent  our  harvest  of  this  king, 
We  are  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his  son. 
The  broken  rancor  of  your  high-swoln  hearts, 
But  lately  splinter'd,  knit  and  join'd  together, 
Must  gently  be  preserv'd,  cherish'd,  and  kept: 
Me  seemeth  good,  that,  with  some  little  train, 
Forthwith  from  Ludlow  the  young  prince  be  fet 
Hither  to  London,  to  be  crown'd  our  king. 

Riv.  Why  with  some  little  train,  my  Lord  of  Bucking- 
ham .''  4 

Buck.  Marry,  my  lord,  lest,  by  a  multitude, 
The  new-heal'd  wound  of  malice  should  break  out ; 
Which  would  be  so  much  the  more  dangerous 
By  how  much  the  state's  green  and  yet  ungovern'd  : 
Where  every  horse  bears  his  commanding  rein, 
And  may  direct  his  course  as  please  himself. 
As  well  the  fear  of  harm  as  harm  apparent, 
In  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  prevented. 

Glo.  I  hope  the  king  made  peace  v/ith  all  of  us ; 
And  the  compact  is  firm  and  true  in  me. 

Riv.  And  so  in  me  ;  and  so,  I  think,  in  all : 
Yet,  since  it  is  but  green,  it  should  be  put 
To  no  apparent  likelihood  of  breach. 
Which  haply  by  much  company  might  be  urg'd: 
Therefore  I  say  with  noble  Buckingham, 
That  it  is  meet  so  few  should  fetch  the  prince. 

Hast.  And  so  say  L 

Glo.  Then  be  it  so  ;  and  go  we  to  determine 
Who  they  shall  be  that  straight  shall  post  to  Ludlow. 
Madam, —  and  you,  my  mother, —  will  you  go 
To  give  your  censures  in  this  business.'' 

[Exeunt  all  except  Buckingham  and  Gloster. 
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Buck.  My  lord,  whoever  journeys  to  the  prince, 
For  God's  sake,  let  not  us  two  stay  at  home  ; 
For,  by  the  way,  I'll  sort  occasion. 
As  index  to  the  stor)-  we  late  talk'd  of. 
To  part  the  queen's  proud  kindred  from  the  prince. 

Gh.  My  other  self,  my  counsel's  consistory, 
My  oracle,  my  prophet  !  —  my  dear  cousin, 
I,  as  a  child, will  go  by  thy  direction. 
Towards  Ludlow  then,  for  we'll  not  stay  behind.  {Exeuftt, 

Scene  III.      The  same.     A  street. 
Enter  two  Citizens,  viecting. 

First  at.  Good  morrow,  neighbor :  whither  away  so 
fast? 

Sec.  at.  I  promise  you  I  scarcely  know  myself : 
Hear  you  the  news  abroad  .'' 

First  at.  Yes, —  that  the  king  is  dead. 

Sec.  at.  Ill  news,  by'r  lady ;  seldom  comes  the  better  : 
I  fear,  I  fear  'twill  prove  a  giddy  world. 

Enter  a  third  Citizen. 

Third  at.  Neighbors,  God  speed  ! 

First  at.  Give  you  good  morrow,  sir. 

Third  Cit.  Doth  the  news  hold  of  good  King  Edward's 

death  ? 
Sec.  Cit.  Ay,  sir,  it  is  too  true ;  God  help,  the  while  ! 
Third  Cit.  Then,  masters,    look   to    see   a   troublous 

world. 
First  Cit.  No,  no ;  by  God's  good  grace  his  son  shall 

reign. 
Third  Cit.  Woe   to   that   land   that  s  govern'd  by  a 

child  ! 
Sec.  Cit.  In  him  there  is  a  hope  of  government. 
That,  in  his  nonage,  council  under  him. 
And,  in  his  full  and  ripen'd  years,  himself, 
No  doubt,  shall  then,  and  till  then,  govern  well. 

First  Cit.  So  stood  the  state  when  Henr\'  the  Sixth 
Was  crown'd  in  Paris  but  at  nine  months  old. 

Third  Cit.  Stood  the  state  so  }     No,  no,  good  friends, 
God  wot  ; 
For  then  this  land  was  famously  enrich'd 
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With  politic  grave  counsel;  then  the  king 
Had  virtuous  uncles  to  protect  his  grace. 

First  at.  Why,  so  hath  this,  both  by  his  father  and 
mother. 

Third  at.  Better  it  were  they  all  came  by  his  father. 
Or  by  his  father  there  were  none  at  all ; 
For  emulation  now,  who  shall  be  nearest. 
Will  touch  us  all  too  near,  if  God  prevent  not. 
O,  full  of  danger  is  the  Duke  of  Gloster! 
And  the  queen's  sons  and  brothers  haught  and  proud  : 
And  were  they  to  be  rul'd,  and  not  to  rule, 
This  sickly  land  might  solace  as  before. 

First  Cit.  Come,  come,  we  fear  the  worst  ;  all  will  be 
well. 

Third  at.  When  clouds  are  seen,  wise  men  i)ut  on 
their  cloaks  ; 
When  great  leaves  fall,  then  winter  is  at  hand  ; 
When  the  sun  sets,  who  doth  not  look  for  night } 
Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearth. 
All  may  be  well  ;  but,  if  God  sort  it  so, 
'Tis  more  than  we  deserve,  or  I  expect. 

Sec.  Cit.  Truly,  the  hearts  of  men  are  full  of  fear: 
You  cannot  reason  almost  with  a  man 
That  looks  not  heavily  and  full  of  dread. 

Third  at.  Before  the  days  of  change,  still  is  it  so : 
By  a  divine  instinct  men's  minds  mistrust 
Ensuing  danger  ;  as,  by  proof,  we  see 
The  waters  swell  before  a  boisterous  storm. 
But  leave  it  all  to  God.  —  Whither  away  ? 

Sec.  Cit.  Marry,  we  were  sent  for  to  the  justices. 

Third  Cit.  And  so  was  I :  I'll  bear  you  company. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.    The  same.  A  room  in  the  palace. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  YORK,  the  young  Duke  of  York, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  a7td  the  Duchess  of  York. 

Arch.  Last  night,  I  hear,  they  lay  at  Northampton  ; 
At  Stony-Stratford  will  they  be  to-night  ; 
To-morrow,  or  next  day,  they  will  be  here. 

Diich.  I  long  with  all  my  heart  to  see  the  prince : 
I  hope  he  is  much  grown  since  last  I  saw  him. 

(9.  Eliz.  But  I  hear,  no ;  they  say  my  son  of  York 
Has  almost  overta'en  him  in  his  growth. 
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York.  Ay,  mother ;  but  I  would  not  have  it  so. 

Duch.  Why,  my  young  cousin,  it  is  good  to  grow. 
York.  Grandam,  one  night,  as  we  did  sit  at  supper, 
My  uncle  Rivers  talk'd  how  I  did  grow 
More  than  my  brother:  "  Ay,"  quoth  my  uncle  Gloster, 
"  Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace  :  " 
And  since,  methinks,  I  would  not  grow  so  fast, 
Because  sweet  flowers  are  slow,  and  weeds  make  haste. 

Duch.  Good  faith,  good  faith,  the  saying  did  not  hold 
In  him  that  did  object  the  same  to  thee  : 
He  was  the  wretched'st  thing  when  he  was  young. 
So  long  a-growing  and  so  leisurely. 
That,  if  his  rule  were  true,  he  should  be  gracious. 

Arch.  And  so,  no  doubt,  he  is,  my  gracious  madam. 

Duch.  I  hope  he  is;  but  yet  let  mothers  doubt. 
York.  Now,  by  my  troth,  if  I  had  been  remember'd, 
I  could  have  given  my  uncle's  grace  a  flout. 
To  touch  his  growth  nearer  than  he  touch'd  mine. 

Duch.  How,  my  young  York  ?  I  prithee,  let  me  hear  it. 
York.  Marry,  they  say  my  uncle  grew  so  fast 
That  he  could  gnaw  a  crust  at  two  hours  old : 
*Twas  full  two  years  ere  I  could  get  a  tooth. 
Grandam,  this  would  have  been  a  biting  jest. 

Duch.  I  prithee,  pretty  York,  who  told  thee  this.? 

York.  Grandam,  his  nurse. 

Duch.     His  nurse  !  why,  she  was  dead  ere  thou  wast 

born. 
York.  If  'twere  not  she,  I  cannot  tell  who  told  me. 

Q.  Eliz.  A  parlous  boy  :  —  go  to,  you  are  too  shrewd. 

Arch.  Good  madam,  be  not  angry  with  the  child, 

Q.  Eliz.  Pitchers  have  ears. 

Arch.  Here  comes  a  messenger. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

What  news  ? 
Mess.  Such  news,  my  lord,  as  grieves  me  to  report. 
Q.  Eliz.  How  doth  the  prince  ? 

Mess.  Well,  madam,  and  in  health. 

Duch.  What  is  thy  news,  then  ? 

Mess.  Lord  Rivers  and  Lord  Grey  are  sent  to  Pomfret, 
With  them  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  prisoners. 
Duch.  Who  hath  committed  them  ? 
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Mess.  The  mighty  dukes 

Gloster  and  Buckingham. 

Q.  Eliz.  For  what  offense  ? 

Mess.  The  sum  of  all  I  can  I  have  disclos'd  ; 
Why  or  for  what  these  nobles  were  committed 
Is  all  unknown  to  me,  my  gracious  lady. 

Q.  Eliz,  Ay  me,  I  see  the  downfall  of  our  house  ! 
The  tiger  now  hath  seiz'd  the  gentle  hind  ; 
Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jet 
Upon  the  innocent  and  awless  throne ; — 
Welcome,  destruction,  blood,  and  massacre  ! 
I  see,  as  in  a  map,  the  end  of  all. 

Duch.  Accursed  and  unquiet  wrangling  days, 
How  many  of  you  have  mine  eyes  beheld  ! 
My  husband  lost  his  life  to  get  the  crown  ; 
And  often  up  and  down  my  sons  were  toss'd, 
For  me  to  joy  and  weep  their  gain  and  loss : 
And  being  seated,  and  domestic  broils 
Clean  over-blown,  themselves,  the  conquerors, 
Make  war  upon  themselves  ;  brother  to  brother, 
Blood  to  blood,  self  against  self: — O,  preposterous 
And  frantic  outrage,  end  thy  damned  spleen  ; 
Or  let  me  die,  to  look  on  death  no  more  ! 

Q.  Eliz.  Come,  come,  my  boy  ;  we  will  to  sanctuary.  — 
Madam,  farewell. 

Duch.  Stay,  I  will  go  with  you. 

Q.  Eliz.  You  have  no  cause. 

Arch.  \Jo  the  Queen^  My  gracious  lady,  go  ; 

And  thither  bear  your  treasure  and  your  goods. 
For  my  part,  I'll  resign  unto  your  grace 
The  seal  I  keep  :  and  so  betide  to  me 
As  well  I  tender  you  and  all  of  yours  ! 
Come,  I'll  conduct  you  to  the  sanctuary.  \E.xeutit. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I.  London.  A  street. 

The   trumpets   sound.     Enter   the    Pi'ince    of    WALES, 

Gloster,  Buckingham,  Cardinal  Bourchier, 

Catesry,  and  others. 

Buck.  Welcome,    sweet    prince,    to    London,    to   your 
chamber. 
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Clo.  Welcome,  dear  cousin,  my  thoughts'  sovereign : 
The  weary  way  hath  made  you  melancholy. 

Prince.  No,  uncle  ;  but  our  crosses  on  the  way 
Have  made  it  tedious,  wearisome,  and  heavy : 
I  want  more  uncles  here  to  welcome  me. 

Glo.  Sweet  prince,  th'  untainted  virtue  of  your  years 
Hath  not  yet  div'd  into  the  world's  deceit  ; 
Nor  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man 
Than  of  his  outward  show  ;  which,  God  he  knows, 
Seldom  or  never  jumpeth  with  the  heart. 
Those  uncles  which  you  want  were  dangerous ; 
Your  grace  attended  to  their  sugar'd  words, 
But  look'd  not  on  the  poison  of  their  hearts  : 
God  keep  you  from  them,  and  from  such  false  friends  ! 

Prince.  God  keep  me  from  false  friends  !  but  they  were 
none. 

Glo.  My  lord,  the  Mayor  of  London  comes  to  greet 
you. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  Train. 

May.  God  bless  your  grace  with  health   and  happy 

days  ! 
Prince.  I  thank  you,  good  my  lord;  —  and  thank  you 
all. 

{Mayor  ajid  his  Train  retire. 
I  thought  my  mother,  and  my  brother  York, 
Would  long  ere  this  have  met  us  on  the  way  : 
Fie,  what  a  slug  is  Hastings,  that  he  comes  not 
To  tell  us  whether  they  will  come  or  no  ! 

Buck.  And,  in  good  time,   here  comes   the   sweating 
lord. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Prince.  Welcome,   my  lord  :    what,  will  our  mother 
come .'' 

Hast.  On  what  occasion,  God  he  knows,  not  I, 
The  queen  your  mother,  and  your  brother  York, 
Have  taken  sanctuaiy  :  the  tender  prince 
Would  fain  have  come  with  me  to  meet  your  grace. 
But  by  his  mother  was  perforce  withheld. 

Buck.  Fie,  what  an  indirect  and  peevish  course 
Is  this  of  hers  !  —  Lord  cardinal,  will  your  grace 
Persuade  the  queen  to  send  the  Duke  of  York 
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Unto  his  princely  brother  presently  ? 

If  she  deny, —  Lord  Hastings,  go  with  him, 

And  from  her  jealous  arms  pluck  him  perforce. 

Card.  My  Lord  of  Buckingham,  if  my  weak  oratory 
Can  from  his  mother  win  the  Duke  of  York, 
Anon  expect  him  here ;  but  if  she  be  obdurate 
To  mild  entreaties,  God  in  heaven  forbid 
We  should  infringe  the  holy  privilege 
Of  blessed  sanctuary  !  not  for  all  this  land 
Would  I  be  guilty  of  so  great  a  sin. 

Buck.  You  are  too  senseless-obstinate,  my  lord. 
Too  ceremonious  and  traditional : 
Weigh  it  but  with  the  grossness  of  this  age, 
You  break  not  sanctuary  in  seizing  him. 
The  benetit  thereof  is  always  granted 
To  those  whose  dealings  have  deserv'd  the  place, 
And  those  who  have  the  wit  to  claim  the  place : 
This  prince  hath  neither  claim'd  it  nor  deserv'd  it; 
Therefore,  in  mine  opinion,  cannot  have  it : 
Then,  taking  him  from  thence  that  is  not  there. 
You  break  no  privilege  nor  charter  there. 
Oft  have  I  heard  of  sanctuary-men  ; 
But  sanctuary-children  ne'er  till  now. 

Card.  My  lord,  you  shall  o'er-rule  my  mind  for  once. — 
Come  on.  Lord  Hastings,  will  you  go  with  me.-* 

Hast.  I  go,  my  lord. 

Prince.  Good  lords,  make  all  the  speedy  haste  you  may. 
[Exciaii  Cardinal  and  Hastings. 
Say,  uncle  Gloster,  if  our  brother  come. 
Where  shall  we  sojourn  till  our  coronation  } 

Glo.  Where  it  seems  best  unto  your  royal  self. 
If  I  may  counsel  you,  some  day  or  two 
Your  highness  shall  repose  you  at  the  Tower; 
Then  where  you  please,  and  shall  be  thought  most  fit 
For  your  best  health  and  recreation. 

Prince.  I  do  not  like  the  Tower,  of  any  place. — 
Did  Julius  Cccsar  build  that  place,  my  lord  .-' 

Buck.  He  did,  my  gracious  lord,  begin  that  place; 
Which,  since,  succeeding  ages  have  re-edified. 

Prince.  Is  it  upon  record,  or  else  reported 
Successively  from  age  to  age,  he  built  it  ? 

Buck.  Upon  record,  my  gracious  lord. 

Prince.  But  say,  my  lord,  it  were  not  register'd, 
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Melhinks  the  truth  should  Hve  from  age  to  age, 
As  'twere  retail'd  to  all  posterity, 
Even  to  the  general  all-ending  day. 

Glo.  [aside]  So  wise  so  young,  they  say,  do  ne'er  live  long. 

PriJtce.  What  say  you,  uncle  ? 

Glo.  I  say,  without  characters,  fame  lives  long, — 
[Asz'de]  Thus,  like  the  formal  Vice,  Iniquity, 
I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word. 

Prince.  That  Julius  Csesar  was  a  famous  man  ; 
With  what  his  valor  did  enrich  his  wit. 
His  wit  set  down  to  make  his  valor  live  : 
Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror ; 
For  now  he  lives  in  fame,  though  not  in  life. — 
I'll  tell  you  what,  my  cousin  Buckingham, — 

Buck.  What,  my  gracious  lord  } 

Prince.  An  if  I  live  until  1  be  a  man, 
I'll  win  our  ancient  right  in  France  again, 
Or  die  a  soldier,  as  I  liv'd  a  king. 

Glo.  \aside'\  Short   summers   lightly    have   a   forward 
spring. 

Buck.  Now,  in  good  time,  here  comes  the  Duke  of  York. 

Ejiter  York,  with  the  Cardinal  and  HASTINGS. 

Prince.  Richard  of  York  !  how  fares  our  loving  brother  ? 

York,  Well,  my  dread  lord  ;  so  must  I  call  you  now. 

Prince.  Ay,  brother, —  to  our  grief,  as  it  is  yours  : 
Too  late  he  died  that  might  have  kept  that  title. 
Which  by  his  death  hath  lost  much  majesty. 

Glo.  How  fares  our  cousin,  noble  Lord  of  York  .'' 

York.  I  thank  you,  gentle  uncle.     O,  my  lord. 
You  said  that  idle  weeds  are  fast  in  growth : 
The  prince  my  brother  hath  outgrown  me  far. 

Glo.  He  hath,  my  lord. 

York.  And  therefore  is  he  idle  ? 

Glo.  O,  my  fair  cousin,  I  must  not  say  so. 

York.  Then  is  he  more  beholding  to  you  than  I. 

Glo.  He  may  command  me  as  my  sovereign  ; 
But  you  have  power  in  me  as  in  a  kinsman. 

York.  I  pray  you,  uncle,  give  me  this  dagger. 

Glo.  My  dagger,  little  cousin  }  with  all  my  heart. 

Prince.  A  beggar,  brother  1 

York.  Of  my  kind  uncle,  that  I  know  will  give; 
And  being  but  a  toy,  which  is  no  grief  to  give, 
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Glo.  A  greater  gift  than  that  I'll  give  my  cousin. 

York.  A  greater  gift !  O,  that's  the  sword  to  it. 

Glo.  Ay,  gentle  cousin,  were  it  light  enough. 

York.  O,  then,  I  see  you'll  part  with  but  light  gifts; 
In  weightier  things  you'll  say  a  beggar  nay. 

Glo.  It  is  too  heavy  for  your  grace  to  wear. 

York.  I  weigh  it  lightly,  were  it  heavier. 

Glo.  What,  would  you  have  my  weapon,  little  lord  ? 

York.  I  would,  that  I  might  thank  you  as  you  call  me, 

Glo.  How.' 

York.  Little.  ^ , 

Prince.  My  Lord  of  York  will  still  be  cross  in  talk:^- 
Uncle,  your  grace  knows  how  to  bear  with  him. 

York.  You  mean,  to  bear  me,  not  to  bear  with  me :  — 
Uncle,  my  brother  mocks  both  you  and  me ; 
Because  that  I  am  little,  like  an  ape, 
He  thinks  that  you  should  bear  me  on  your  shoulders. 

Buck,  {aside  to  Hastings']  Wi;'\what  a  sharp-provided 

wit  he  reasons ! 
To  mitigate  the  scorn  he  gives  his  uncle, 
He  prettily  and  aptly  taunts  himself : 
So  cunning  and  so  young  is  wonderful. 

Glo.  My  lord,  will't  please  you  pass  along  .i* 
Myself  and  my  good  cousin  Buckingham 
Will  to  your  mother,  to  entreat  of  her 
To  meet  you  at  the  Tower  and  welcome  you. 

York.  What,  will  you  go  into  the  Tower,  my  lord? 

Prince.  My  lord  protector  needs  will  have  it  so. 

York.  I  shall  not  sleep  in  quiet  at  the  Tower. 

Glo.  Why,  what  should  you  fear  } 

York.  Marry,  my  uncle  Clarence'  angry  ghost : 
My  grandam  told  me  he  was  murder'd  there. 

Prince.  I  fear  no  uncles  dead. 

Glo.  Nor  none  that  live,  I  hope. 

Prince.  An  if  they  live,  I  hope  I  need  not  fc.'r. 
But  come,  my  lord  ;  and  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Thinking  on  them,  go  I  unto  the  Tower. 

{Sennet.  Exeunt  Prifice,  ]'ork,  Hast- 
ings, Cardinal,  and  others  ;  also  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  his  Train. 

Buck.  Think  you,  my  lord,  this  little  prating  York 
Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtle  mother 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobriously .' 
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Glo.  No  doubt,  no  doubt :  O,  'tis  a  parlous  boy. 
Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable  : 
He's  all  the  mother's,  from  the  top  to  toe. 

Buck.  Well,  let  them  rest. — Come  hither,  Catesby.  Thou 
Art  sworn  as  deeply  to  effect  what  we  intend 
As  closely  to  conceal  what  we  impart  : 
Thou  know'st  our  reasons  urg'd  upon  the  way  ;  — 
What  think'st  thou  ?  is  it  not  an  easy  matter 
To  make  William  Lord  Hastings  of  our  mind, 
For  the  installment  of  this  noble  duke 
In  the  seat  royal  of  this  famous  isle .'' 

Gate.  He  for  his  father's  sake  so  loves  the  prince. 
That  he  will  not  be  won  to  aught  against  him. 

Buck.  What  think'st  thou,  then,  of  Stanley  ?  will  not  he  ? 

Cate.  He  will  do  all  in  all  as  Hastings  doth. 

Buck.  Well,  then,  no  more  but  this  :  go,  gentle  Catesby, 
And,  as  it  were  far  off,  sound  thou  Lord  Hastings, 
How  he  doth  stand  affected  to  our  purpose ; 
And  summon  him  to-morrow  to  the  Tower, 
To  sit  about  the  coronation. 
If  thou  dost  find  him  tractable  to  us. 
Encourage  him,  and  show  him  all  our  reasons: 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy-cold,  unwilling. 
Be  thou  so  too ;  and  so  break  off  your  talk, 
And  give  us  notice  of  his  inclination  : 
For  we  to-morrow  hold  divided  councils. 
Wherein  thyself  shalt  highly  be  einploy'd. 

Glo.  Commend  me  to  Lord  William  :  tell  him,  Catesby, 
His  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  adversaries 
To-morrow  are  let  blood  at  Pomfret-castle  ; 
And  bid  my  friend,  for  joy  of  this  good  news. 
Give  Mistress  Shore  one  gentle  kiss  the  more. 

Buck.  Good  Catesby,  go,  effect  this  business  soundly 

Cate.  My  good  lords  both,  with  all  the  heed  I  can. 

Glo.  Shall  we  hear  from  you,  Catesby,  ere  we  sleep  } 

Cate.  You  shall,  my  lord. 

Glo.  At  Crosby-place,  there  shall  you  find  us  both. 

{Exit  Catesby. 

Buck.  My  lord,  what  shall  we  do,  if  we  perceive 
Lord  Hastings  will  not  yield  to  our  complots.-* 

Glo.  Chop   off   his  head,   man ;  —  somewhat   we   will 
do  :  — 
And,  look,  when  I  am  king,  claim  thou  of  me 
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Th'  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  the  movables 
Whereof  the  king  my  brother  stood  possess'd. 

Buck.  I'll  claim  that  promise  at  your  grace's  hand. 

Glo.  And  look  to  have  it  yielded  with  all  kindness. 
Come,  let  us  sup  betimes,  that  afterwards 
We  may  digest  our  complots  in  some  form.         {^Excunt. 

Scene  II.  Before  Lord  Hastings'  house. 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord  !  my  lord  !  —  {Knocking. 

Hast.  \iuithin\  Who  knocks  ? 

Mess.  One  from  the  Lord  Stanley. 

Hast.  \within\  What  is't  o'clock  } 

Mess.  Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  Cannot  thy  master  sleep  these  tedious  nights  ? 

Mess.  So  it  appears  by  that  I  have  to  say. 
First,  he  commends  him  to  your  noble  self. 

Hast.  What  then  ? 

Mess.  Then  certifies  your  lordship,  that  this  night 
He  dreamt  the  boar  had  razed  off  his  helm  : 
Besides,  he  says  there  are  two  councils  held  ; 
And  that  may  be  determin'd  at  the  one 
Which  may  make  you  and  him  to  rue  at  th'  other. 
Therefore  he  sends  to  know  your  lordship's  pleasure, — 
If  presently  you  will  take  horse  with  him. 
And  with  all  speed  post  with  him  toward  the  north, 
To  shun  the  danger  that  his  soul  divines. 

Hast.  Go,  fellow,  go,  return  unto  thy  lord  ; 
Bid  him  not  fear  the  separated  councils  : 
His  honor  and  myself  are  at  the  one. 
And  at  the  other  is  my  good  friend  Catesby ; 
Where  nothing  can  proceed  that  toucheth  us 
Whereof  I  shall  not  have  intelligence. 
Tell  him  his  fears  are  shallow,  wanting  instance; 
And  for  his  drt-ams,  I  wonder  he's  so  fond 
To  trust  the  mockery  of  unquiet  slumbers  : 
To  fly  the  boar  before  the  boar  pursues, 
Were  to  incense  the  t)oar  to  follow  us. 
And  make  pursuit  where  he  did  mean  no  chase. 
Go,  bid  thy  master  rise  and  come  to  me ; 
And  w'e  will  both  together  to  the  Tower, 
Where  he  shall  see  the  boar  will  use  us  kindly. 
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Mess.  I'll  go,  my  lord,  and  tell  him  what  you  say. 

S^Exit. 

Enter  Catesby. 

Cate.  Many  good  morrows  to  my  noble  lord  ! 

Hast.  Good  morrow,  Catesby  ;  you  are  early  stirring  : 
What  news,  what  news,  in  this  our  tottering  state  ? 

Cate.  It  is  a  reeling  world,  indeed,  my  lord ; 
And  I  believe  will  never  stand  upright 
Till  Richard  wear  the  garland  of  the  realm. 

Hast   How !   wear  the  garland !    dost  thou  mean  the 
crown  ? 

Cate.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Hast.  I'll  have  this  crown  of  mine  cut  from  my  shoul- 
ders 
Before  I'll  see  the  crown  so  foul  misplaced. 
But  canst  thou  guess  that  he  doth  aim  at  it? 

Cate.  Ay,  on  my  life ;  and  hopes  to  find  you  forward 
Upon  his  party  for  the  gain  thereof : 
And  thereupon  he  sends  yon  tlv.s  good  news, — 
That  this  same  very  day  your  enemies. 
The  kindred  of  the  queen,  must  die  at  Pomfret. 

Hast.   Indeed,  I  am  no  mourner  for  that  news, 
Because  they  have  been  still  my  adversaries  : 
But,  that  I'll  give  my  voice  on  Richard's  side, 
To  bar  my  master's  heirs  in  true  descent, 
God  knows  I  will  not  do  it  to  the  death. 

Cate.  God  keep  your  lordship  in  that  gracious  mind  ! 

Hast.  But  I  shall  laugh  at  this  a  twelvemonth  hence, — 
That  they  who  brought  me  in  my  master's  hate, 
I  live  to  look  upon  their  tragedy. 
Well,  Catesby,  ere  a  fortnight  make  me  older, 
I'll  send  some  packing  that  yet  think  not  on't. 

Cate.  'Tis  a  vile  thing  to  die,  my  gracious  lord. 
When  men  are  unprepar'd  and  look  not  for  it. 

Hast.  O  monstrous,  monstrous  !  and  so  falls  it  out 
With  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey  :  and  so  'twill  do 
With  some  men  else,  that  think  themselves  as  safe 
As  thou  and  I  ;  who,  as  thou  know'st,  are  dear 
To  princely  Richard  and  to  Buckingham. 

Cate.  The  princes  both  make  high  account  of  you, — 
[As/{te]  For  they  account  his  head  upon  the  bridge. 

Hast.  I  know  they  do  ;  and  I  have  well  deserv'd  it. 
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Enter  STANLEY. 

Come  on,  come  on  :  where  is  your  boar-spear,  man  ? 
Fear  you  the  boar,  and  go  so  unprovided  ? 

Stan.  My  lord,  good  morrow;  —  good  morrow.  Gates- 
by:- 
You  may  jest  on,  but,  by  the  holy  rood, 
I  do  not  like  these  several  councils,  I. 

Hast.  My  lord, 
I  hold  my  life  as  dear  as  you  do  yours ; 
And  never  in  my  days,  I  do  protest, 
Was  it  more  precious  to  me  than  'tis  now : 
Think  you,  but  that  I  know  our  state  secure, 
I  would  be  so  triumphant  as  I  am  ? 

Stan.  The  lords  at  Pomfret,  when  they  rode  from  Lon- 
don, 
Were  jocund,  and  suppos'd  their  states  were  sure, — 
And  they,  indeed,  had  no  cause  to  mistrust : 
But  yet,  you  see,  how  soon  the  day  o'ercast. 
This  sudden  stab  of  rancor  I  misdoubt : 
Pray  God,  I  say,  I  prove  a  needless  coward  ! 
What,  shall  we  toward  the  Tower?  the  day  is  spent. 

Hast.  Come,  come,  have  with  you. —  Wot  you  what, 
my  lord  ? 
To-day  the  lords  you  talk  of  are  beheaded. 

Stan.  They,  for  their  truth,   might  better  wear  their 
heads 
Than  some  that  have  accus'd  them  wear  their  hats. — 
But  come,  my  lord,  let  us  away. 

Enter  a  Pursuivant. 

Hast.  Go  on  before ;  I'll  talk  with  this  good  fellow. 

[Exeunt  Stanley  attd  Catesby. 
How  now,  sirrah  !  how  goes  the  world  with  thee  ? 

Purs.  The  better  that  your  lordship  please  to  ask. 

Hast.  I  tell  thee,  man,  'tis  better  with  me  now 
Than  when  thou  mett'st  me  last  where  now  we  meet : 
Then  was  I  going  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
By  the  suggestion  of  the  queen's  allies  ; 
But  now,  I  tell  thee  —  keep  it  to  thyself  — 
This  day  those  enemi.-s  are  put  to  death, 
And  I  in  better  state  than  e'er  I  was. 

Purs.  God  hold  it,  to  your  honor's  good  content ! 
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Hast.  Gramercy,  fellow ;  there,  drink  that  for  me. 

[T/ii^owing  him  his  purse. 
Purs.  God  save  your  lordship  !  [^Exit, 

Enter  a  Priest. 

Pr.  Well  met,  my  lord ;  I'm  glad  to  see  your  honor. 

Hast.  I   thank  thee,  good  Sir  John,  with  all  my  heart 
I'm  in  your  debt  for  your  last  exercise ; 
Come  the  next  Sabbath,  and  I  will  content  you. 

Enter  Buckingham. 

Buck.  What,  talking  with  a  priest,  lord  chamberlain  ! 
Your  friends  at  Pomfret,  they  do  need  the  priest ; 
Your  honor  hath  no  shriving-work  in  hand. 

Hast.  Good  faith,  and  when  I  met  this  holy  man, 
The  men  you  talk  of  came  into  my  mind. — 
What,  go  you  toward  the  Tower.'' 

Buck.  I  do,  my  lord  ;  but  long  I  cannot  stay  there  : 
I  shall  return  before  your  lordship  thence. 

Hast.  Nay,  like  enough,  for  I  stay  dinner  there. 

Buck,  [aside.]  And  supper  too,  although  thou  know'st 
it  not. — 
Come,  will  you  go? 

Hast.  I'll  wait  upon  your  lordship.     [Exeunt. 

Scene  III.     Pom/ret.     Before  the  castle. 

Enter  Ratcliff,  with  a  guard,  conducting  Rivers, 
Grey,  and  Vaughan  to  execution. 

Riv.  Sir  Richard  Ratcliff,  let  me  tell  thee  this, — 
To-day  shalt  thou  behold  a  subject  die 
For  truth,  for  duty,  and  for  loyalty. 

Grey.  God  keep  the  prince  from  all  the  pack  of  you ! 
A  knot  you  are  of  damned  blood-suckers. 

Vaugh.  You  live  that  shall  cry  woe  for  this  hereafter 

Rat.  Dispatch  ;  the  limit  of  your  lives  is  out. 

Riv.  O  Pomfret,  Pomfret !  O  thou  bloody  prison, 
Fatal  and  ominous  to  noble  peers  ! 
Within  the  guilty  closure  of  thy  walls 
Richard  the  Second  here  was  hack'd  to  death ; 
And,  for  more  slander  to  thy  dismal  seat. 
We  give  thee  up  our  guiltless  blood  to  drink. 
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Grey.  Now  Margaret's  curse  is  fall'n  upon  our  heads. 
When  she  exclaim'd  on  Hastings,  you,  and  I, 
For  standing  by  when  Richard  stabb'd  her  son. 

Riv.  Then  curs'd  she  Richard,    then  curs'd  she  Buck- 
ingham, 
Then  curs'd  she  Hastings:—  O,  remember,  God, 
To  hear  her  prayers  for  them,  as  now  for  us ! 
And  for  my  sister  and  her  princely  sons. 
Be  satisfied,  dear  God,  with  our  true  blood, 
Which,  as  thou  know'st,  unjustly  must  be  spilt. 

Rat.  Make  haste;  the  hour  of  death  is  expiate. 

Riv.  Come,    Grey, —  come,    Vaughan, —  let    us    here 
embrace : 
Farewell,  until  we  meet  again  in  heaven.  \^Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.     London.     A  roo/n  in  the  Tower. 

Buckingham,  Stanley,  Hastings,  the  Bishop  of  Ely, 

Ratcliff,   Lovel,  and  others,  sitting  at  a 

table;     Officers  of  the   Council 

attending. 

Hast.  Now,  noble  peers,  the  cause  why  we  are  met 
Is,  to  determine  of  the  coronation. 
In  God's  name,  speak, —  when  is  the  royal  day? 

Buck.  Are  all  things  ready  for  that  royal  time .'' 

Sta7i.  It  is;  and  wants  but  nomination. 

Ely.  To-morrow,  then,  I  judge  a  happy  day. 

Buck.  Who  knows  the  lord  protector's  mind  herein  ? 
Who  is  most  inward  with  the  noble  duke  .-* 

Ely.  Your  grace,  we  think,  should   soonest   know  his 
mind. 

Buck.  We  know  each  other's  faces  :  for  our  hearts, 
He  knows  no  more  of  mine  than  I  of  yours ; 
Nor  I  of  his,  my  lord,  than  you  of  mine.— 
Lord  Hastings,  you  and  he  are  near  in  love. 

Hast.  I  thank  his  grace,  I  know  he  loves  me  well; 
But,  for  his  purpose  in  the  coronation, 
I  have  not  sounded  him,  nor  he  deliver'd 
His  gracious  pleasure  any  way  therein  : 
But  you,  my  noble  lords,  may  name  the  time ; 
And  in  the  duke's  behalf  I'll  give  my  voice, 
Which,  I  presume,  he'll  take  in  gentle  part. 

Ely.  In  happy  time,  here  comes  the  duke  himself. 
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E?tfer    Gloster. 

Glo.  My  noble  lords  and  cousins  all,  good  morrow. 
I  have  been  long  a  sleeper :  but,  I  trust. 
My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  design. 
Which  by  my  presence  might  have  been  concluded. 

Buck.  Had  you  not  come  upon  your  cue,  my  lord, 
William  Lord  Hastings  had  pronounc'd  your  part, — 
I  mean,  your  voice, —  for  crowning  of  the  king. 

G/o.  Than  my  Lord  Hastings  no  man  might  be  bolder; 
His  lordship  knows  me  well,  and  loves  me  well. — 
My  Lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holborn, 
I  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  there: 
I  do  beseech  you  send  for  some  of  them. 

Ely.  Marry,  and  will,  my  lord,  with  all  my  heart. 

{Exit. 

Glo.  Cousin  of  Buckingham,  a  word  with  you. 

[  Takes  him  aside. 
Catesby  hath  sounded  Hastings  in  our  business, 
And  tinds  the  testy  gentleman  so  hot, 
That  he  will  lose  his  head  ere  give  consent 
His  master's  child,  as  worshipfully  he  terms  it, 
Shall  lose  the  royalty  of  England's  throne. 

Buck.  Withdraw  you  hence,  my  lord  ;  I'll   follow  you. 
[Exit  Gloster, fo'lknvcd  by  Bucki)iglia)u. 

Stati.  We  have  not  yet  set  down  this  day  of  triumph. 
To-morrow,  in  my  judgment,  is  too  sudden  ; 
For  I  myself  am  not  so  well  provided 
As  else  I  would  be,  were  the  day  prolong'd. 

Re-enter  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Ely.  Where  is  my  lord  the  Duke  of  Gloster? 
I  have  sent  for  these  strawberries. 

Hast.  His  grace  looks  cheerfully  and  smooth  to-day  ; 
There's  some  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well, 
When  he  doth  bid  good-morrow  with  such  spirit. 
I  think  there's  ne'er  a  man  in  Christendom 
Can  lesser  hide  his  love  or  hate  than  he  ; 
For  by  his  face  straight  shall  you  know  his  heart. 

Stan.  What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  face 
By  any  likelihood  he  show'd  to-day  .'' 

Hast.  Marry,  that  with  no  man  here  he's  offended  ; 
For,  were  he,  he  had  shown  it  in  his  looks. 
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Re-enter  Gloster  and  Buckingham. 

Glo.  I  pray  you  all,  tell  me  what  they  deserve 
That  do  conspire  my  death  with  devilish  plots 
Of  damned  witchcraft,  and  that  have  prevail'd 
Upon  my  body  with  their  hellish  charms  ? 

Hast.  The  tender  love  I  bear  your  grace,  my  lord, 
Makes  me  most  forward  in  this  noble  presence 
To  doom  th'  offenders  :  whosoe'er  they  be, 
I  say,  my  lord,  they  have  deserved  death. 

Glo.  Then  be  your  eves  the  witness  of  their  evil : 
Look  how  I  am  bewitch'd  ;  behold  mine  arm 
Is,  like  a  blasted  sapling,  vvither'd  up  : 
And  this  is  Edward's  wife,  that  monstrous  witch, 
Consorted  with  that  harlot-strumpet  Shore, 
That  by  their  witchcraft  thus  have  marked  me. 

Hast.  If  they  have  done  this  thing,  my  gracious  lord, — 

Glo.  If!  thou  protector  of  this  damned  strum])et, 
Talk'st  thou  to  me  of  "  ifs  "  ?  Thou  art  a  traitor  :  — 
Off  with  his  head  !  —  now,  by  Saint  Paul,  I  swear 
I  will  not  dine  until  I  see  the  same. — 
Lovel  and  Ratcliff,  look  that  it  be  done  :  — 
The  rest,  that  love  me,  rise  and  follow  me. 

\^Exeu7it  all,  except  Hastings,  Lovel,  and  Ratcliff". 

Hast.  Woe,  woe  for  England  !  not  a  whit  for  me  ; 
For  I,  too  fond,  might  have  prevented  this. 
Stanley  did  dream  the  boar  did  raze  his  helm  ; 
But  I  disdain'd  it,  and  did  scorn  to  fly  : 
Three  times  to-day  my  foot-cloth  horse  did  stumble. 
And  started  when  he  look'd  upon  the  Tower, 
As  loth  to  bear  me  to  the  slaughter-house. 
O,  now  I  need  the  priest  that  spake  to  me : 
I  now  repent  I  told  the  pursuivant, 
As  too  triumphing, how  mine  enemies 
To-day  at  Pomfret  bloodily  were  butcher'd, 
And  I  myself  secure  in  grace  and  favor. 
O  Margaret,  Margaret,  now  thy  hea\'y  curse 
Is  lighted  on  poor  Hastings'  wretched  head  ! 

Rat.  Dispatch,  my  lord  ;  the  duke  would  be  at  dinner: 
Make  a  short  shrift ;  he  longs  to  see  your  head. 

Hast.  O  momentary  grace  of  mortal  men. 
Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God  ! 
Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  fair  looks, 
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Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast, 
Ready,  with  every  nod,  to  tumble  down 
Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep. 

Lov.  Come,  come,  dispatch;  'tis  bootless  to  exclaim. 

Has/.  O  bloody  Richard!  —  miserable  England! 
I  prophesy  the  fearfull'st  time  to  thee 
That  ever  wretched  age  hath  look'd  upon. — 
Come,  lead  me  to  the  block  ;  bear  him  my  head : 
They  smile  at  me  who  shortly  shall  be  dead.        {Exeunt. 

Scene  V.   The  same.     The   Tower-walls. 

Enter  Gloster   and  BUCKINGHAM,  in  rusty  armor, 
tnarvcloiis  ill-favored. 

Glo.  Come,  cousin,  canst  thou  quake,  and  change  thy 
color. 
Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word. 
And  then  l3egin  again,  and  stop  again. 
As  if  thou  wert  distraught  and  mad  with  terror  ? 

Bitck.  Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian; 
Speak  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  ever}'  side. 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw. 
Intending  deep  suspicion  ;  ghastly  looks 
Are  at  my  service,  like  enforced  smiles; 
And  both  are  ready  in  their  offices. 
At  any  time,  to  grace  my  stratagems. 
But  what,  is  Catesby  gone  } 

Glo.  He  is  ;  and,  see,  he  brings  the  mayor  along. 

Buck.  Let  me  alone  to  entertain  him. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Catesby. 

Lord  mayor,— 
Glo.  Look  to  the  drawbridge  there  ! 
Buck.  Hark  !  a  drum. 

Glo.  Catesby,  o'erlook  the  walls. 

Buck.  Lord  mayor,  the  reason  we  have  sent  for  you, — 
Glo.  Look  back,  defend  thee, —  here  are  enemies. 
Buck.  God  and  our  innocence  defend  and  guard  us  ! 
Glo.  Be  patient,  they  are  friends, —  Ratcliff  and  Lovel. 

Enter  LovEL  a7!d  Ratcliff,  with    HASTINGS'  head. 

Lov.  Here  is  the  head  of  that  ignoble  traitor, 
The  dangerous  and  unsuspected  Hastings. 
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Glo.  So  dear  I  lov'd  the  man,  that  I  must  weep. 
I  took  him  for  the  plainest  harmless  creature 
That  breath'd  upon  the  earth  a  Christian  ; 
Made  him  my  book,  wherein  my  soul  recorded 
The  history  of  all  her  secret  thoughts  ; 
So  smooth  he  daub'd  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue. 
That,  his  apparent  open  guilt  omitted, — 
I  mean,  his  conversation  with  Shore's  wife, — 
He  liv'd  from  all  attainder  of  suspect. 

Buck.  Well,  well,  he  was  the  covert'st  shelter'd  traitor 
That  ever  liv'd. — 

Would  you  imagine,  or  almost  believe, — 
Were't  not  that,  by  great  preservation. 
We  live  to  tell  it  you, —  the  subtle  traitor 
This  day  had  plotted,  in  the  council-house, 
To  murder  me  and  my  good  Lord  of  Gloster  ? 

May.  What,  had  he  so  } 

Glo.  What,  think  you  we  are  Turks  or  infidels  ? 
Or  that  we  would,  against  the  form  of  law, 
Proceed  thus  rashly  in  the  villain's  death. 
But  that  the  extreme  peril  of  the  case. 
The  peace  of  England  and  our  persons'  safety, 
Enforc'd  us  to  this  execution  ? 

May.  Now,  fair  befall  you  !  he  deserv'd  his  death ; 
And  your  good  graces  both  have  well  proceeded, 
To  \varn  false  traitors  from  the  like  attempts. 
I  never  look'd  for  better  at  his  hands. 
After  he  once  fell  in  with  Mistress  Shore. 

Buck.  Yet  had  we  not  determin'd  he  should  die. 
Until  your  lordship  came  to  see  his  end  ; 
Which  now  the  loving  haste  of  these  our  friends, 
Somewhat  against  our  meaning,  have  prevented  ; 
Because,  my  lord,  we  would  have  had  you  heard 
The  traitor  speak,  and  timorously  confess 
The  manner  and  the  purpose  of  his  treason ; 
That  you  might  well  have  signified  the  same 
Unto  the  citizens,  who  haply  may 
Misconstrue  us  in  him,  and  wail  his  death. 

May.  But,  my  good  lord,  your  grace's  word  shall  serve, 
As  well  as  I  had  seen,  and  heard  him  speak  ; 
And  do  not  doubt,  right  noble  princes  both. 
But  I'll  acquaint  our  duteous  citizens 
With  all  your  just  proceedings  in  this  case. 
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Glo.  And  to  that  end  we  wish'd  your  lordship  here, 
T'  avoid  the  censures  of  the  carping  world. 

Buck.  But  since  you  come  too  late  of  our  intent, 
Yet  witness  what  you  hear  we  did  intend  : 
And  so,  my  good  lord  mayor,  we  bid  farewell. 

[Exit  Lord  Mayor. 

Glo.  Go,  after,  after,  cousin  Buckingham. 
The  mayor  towards  Guildhall  hies  him  in  all  post :  — 
There,  at  your  meetest  vantage  of  the  time, 
Infer  the  bastardy  of  Edward's  children  : 
Tell  them  how  Edward  put  to  death  a  citizen. 
Only  for  saying  he  would  make  his  son 
Heir  to  the  crown  ;  meaning,  indeed,  his  house, 
Which,  by  the  sign  thereof,  was  termed  so. 
Moreover,  urge  his  hateful  luxury. 
And  bestial  appetite  in  change  of  lust ; 
Which  stretch'd  unto  their  servants,  daughters,  wives, 
Even  where  his  raging  eye  or  savage  heart. 
Without  control,  listed  to  make  a  prey. 
Nay,  for  a  need,  thus  far  come  near  my  person  :  — 
Tell  them,  when  that  my  mother  went  with  child 
Of  that  insatiate  Edward,  noble  York 
My  princely  father  then  had  wars  in  France ; 
And,  by  just  computation  of  the  time, 
Found  that  the  issue  was  not  his  begot ; 
Which  well  appeared  in  his  lineaments. 
Being  nothing  like  the  noble  duke  my  father: 
Yet  touch  this  sparingly,  as  'twere  far  off ; 
Because,  my  lord,  you  know  my  mother  lives. 

Buck.  Doubt  not,  my  lord,  I'll  play  the  orator 
As  if  the  golden  fee  for  which  I  plead 
Were  for  myself :  and  so,  my  lord,  adieu. 

Glo.  If    you    thrive    well,   bring    them    to    Baynard's 
Castle : 
Where  you  shall  find  me  well  accompanied 
With  reverend  fathers  and  well-learned  bishops. 

Buck.  I  go  ;  and  towards  three  or  four  o'clock 
Look  for  the  news  that  the  Guildhall  affords.  [Exz't. 

Glo.  Go,  Lovel,  with  all  speed  to  Doctor  Shaw, — 
[  To  Cafe]  Go  thou  to  Friar  Penker  ;  —  bid  them  both 
Meet  me  within  this  hour  at  Baynard's  Castle. 

[Exeunt  Lo^'cl,  Catcsby,  and  Rat  cliff. 
Now  will  I  in,  to  take  some  privy  order, 
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To  draw  the  brats  of  Clarence  out  of  sight ; 

And  to  give  notice  that  no  manner  person 

Have  any  time  recourse  unto  the  princes.  \^Exit. 

Scene  VI.      The  same.  A  street. 
Enter  a  Scrivener. 

Scrtv.  Here  is  th'  indictment  of  the  good  Lord  Hastings; 
Which  in  a  set  hand  fairly  is  engross'd, 
That  it  may  be  to-day  read  o'er   in  Paul's. 
And  mark  how  well  the  sequel  hangs  together  :  — 
Eleven  hours  I  have  spent  to  write  it  over, 
For  yesternight  by  Catesby  was  it  sent  me ; 
The  precedent  was  full  as  long  a-doing : 
And  yet  within  these  five  hours  Hastings  liv'd, 
Untainted,  unexamin'd,  free,  at  liberty. 
Here's  a  good  world  the  while !     Why,  who's  so  gross 
That  cannot  see  this  palpable  device  ? 
Yet  who  so  bold  but  says  he  sees  it  not  ? 
Bad  is  the  world  ;  and  all  will  come  to  naught 
When  such  ill  dealing  must  be  seen  in  thought.      \Exit. 

Scene  VH.     The  same.     Court   of  Bay7iard's  Castle. 
Enter  Gloster  and  BUCKINGHAM,  meeting. 

Glo.  How  now,  how  now  !  what  say  the  citizens.'* 

Buck.  Now,  by  the  holy  mother  of  our  Lord, 
The  citizens  are  mum,  say  not  a  word. 

Glo.  Touch'd  you  the  bastardy  of  Edward's  children  ? 

Buck.  I  did  ;  with  his  contract  with  Lady  Lucy,^ 
And  his  contract  by  deputy  in  F" ranee ; 
Th'  insatiate  greediness  of  his  desires. 
And  his  enforcement  of  the  city  wives  ; 
His  tyranny  for  trifles;  his  own  bastardy, — 
As  being  got,  your  father  then  in  France, 
And  his  resemblance,  being  not  like  the  duke : 
Withal  I  did  infer  your  lineaments, — 
Being  the  right  idea  of  your  father. 
Both  in  your  form  and  nobleness  of  mind  ; 
Laid  open  all  your  victories  in  Scotland, 
Your  discipline  in  war,  wisdom  in  peace, 
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Your  bounty,  virtue,  fair  humility  ; 

Indeed,  left  nothing  fitting  for  the  purpose 

Untouch'd,  or  slightly  handled,  in  discourse  : 

And  when  my  oratory  drew  toward  end, 

I  bade  them  that  did  love  their  country's  good 

Cry,  "  God  save  Richard,  England's  royal  king  !  " 

Glo.  And  did  they  so  ? 

Buck.  No,  so  God  help  me,  they  spake  not  a  word  ; 
But,  like  dumb  statuas  or  breathing  stones, 
Star'd  each  on  other,  and  look'd  deadly  pale. 
Which  when  I  saw,  I  reprehended  them  ; 
And  ask'd  the  mayor  what  meant  this  willful  silence  • 
His  answer  was, —  the  people  were  not  us'd 
To  be  spoke  to  but  by  the  recorder. 
Then  he  was  urg'd  to  tell  my  tale  again, — 
"Thus  saith  the  duke,  thus  hath  the  duke  inferr'd  ;  " 
But  nothing  spake  in  warrant  from  himself. 
When  he  had  done,  some  followers  of  mine  own. 
At  lower  end  of  the  hall,  hurl'd  up  their  caps. 
And  some  ten  voices  cried,  "  God  save  King  Richard  !  " 
And  thus  I  took  the  vantage  of  those  few, — 
"  Thanks,  gentle  citizens  and  friends,"  quoth  I ; 
"  This  general  applause  and  cheerful  shout 
Argues  your  wisdom  and  your  love  to  Richard  : " 
And  even  here  brake  off,  and  came  away. 

Glo.  What  tongueless  blocks  were  they  !  would  they 
not  speak  } 

Buck.  No,  by  my  troth,  my  lord. 

Glo.  Will    not    the    mayor,    then,    and    his    brethren 
come .'' 

Buck.  The   mayor   is    here    at    hand.      Intend    some 
fear ; 
Be  not  you  spoke  with  but  by  mighty  suit  : 
And  look  you  get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand. 
And  stand  between  two  churchmen,  good  mv  lord  ; 
For  on  that  ground  I'll  make  a  holy  descant  : 
And  be  not  easily  won  to  our  request  ; 
Play  the  maid's  part, —  still  answer  nay,  and  take  it. 

Glo.  I  go  ;  and  if  you  plead  as  well  for  them 
As  I  can  say  nay  to  thee  for  myself. 
No  doubt  we'll  bring  it  to  a  happy  issue. 

Buck,  Go,  go,  up  to  the  leads ;  the  mayor  knocks. 

[Exit  Gloster. 
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Enter  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens. 

Welcome,  my  lord  :  I  dance  attendance  here ; 
I  think  the  duke  will  not  be  spoke  withal. 

Enter, from  the  castle,  Catesby. 

Now,  Catesby,  what  says  your  lord  to  my  request  ? 

Cate.  He  doth  entreat  your  grace,  my  noble  lord, 
To  visit  him  to-morrow  or  next  day  : 
He  is  within,  with  two  right-reverend  fathers, 
Divinely  bent  to  meditation  ; 
And  in  no  worldly  suit  would  he  be  mov'd. 
To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercise. 

Buck.  Return,  good  Catesby,  to  the  gracious  duke  ; 
Tell  him,  myself,  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 
In  deep  designs  and  matters  of  great  moment. 
No  less  importing  than  our  general  good. 
Are  come  to  have  some  conference  with  his  grace. 

Cate.  I'll  signify  so  much  unto  him  straight.         \E.vtt. 

Buck.  Ah,  ha,  my  lord,  this  prince  is  not  an  Edward  1 
He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  day-bed. 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation  ; 
Not  dallying  with  a  brace  of  courtesans, 
But  meditating  with  two  deej)  divines ; 
Not  sleeping,  to  engross  his  idle  body. 
But  praying,  to  enrich  his  watchful  soul : 
Happy  were  England,  would  this  virtuous  prince 
Take  on  himself  the  sovereignty  thereof ; 
But  sore  I  fear  we  shall  not  win  him  to  it. 

May.  Many,  God  defend  his  grace  should  say  us  nay ! 

Buck.  I  fear  he  will.     Here  Catesby  comes  again. 

Re-enter  CATESBY. 

Now,  Catesby,  what  says  his  grace  ? 

Cate.  He  wonders  to  what  end  you  have  assembled 
Such  troops  of  citizens  to  come  to  him. 
His  grace  not  being  warn'd  thereof  before: 
He  fears,  my  lord,  you  mean  no  good  to  him. 

Buck.  Sorry  I  am  my  noble  cousin  should 
Suspect  me,  that  I  mean  no  good  to  him  : 
By  heaven,  we  come  to  him  in  perfect  love  ; 
And  so  once  more  return  and  tell  his  grace. 

\^Exit  Catesby. 
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When  holy  and  devout  religious  men 

Are  at  their  beads,  'tis  much  to  draw  them  thence, — 

So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation. 

Enter  Gloster,  in  a  gallery  above,  between  two  Bishops. 
Catesby  returns. 

May.  See,  where  his  grace  stands  'tween  two  clerg)mcn  ! 

Buck.  Two  props  of  virtue  for  a  Christian  prince. 
To  stay  him  from  the  fall  of  vanity  : 
And,  see,  a  book  of  prayer  in  his  hand, — 
True  ornament  to  know  a  holy  man. — 
Famous  Plantagenet,  most  gracious  prince, 
Lend  favorable  ear  to  our  request ; 
And  pardon  us  the  interruption 
Of  thy  devotion  and  right  Christian  zeal. 

Glo.  My  lord,  there  needs  no  such  apology : 
I  rather  do  beseech  you  pardon  me, 
Who,  earnest  in  the  service  of  my  God, 
Neglect  the  visitation  of  my  friends. 
But,  leaving  this,  what  is  your  grace's  pleasure  ? 

Buck.  Even  that,  I  hope,  which  pleaseth  God  above, 
And  all  good  men  of  this  ungovern'd  isle. 

Glo.  I  do  suspect  I  have  done  some  offense 
That  seems  disgracious  in  the  city's  eye  ; 
And  that  you  come  to  reprehend  my  ignorance. 

Buck.  You  have,  my  lord  :  would  it  might  please  youi 
grace. 
On  our  entreaties,  to  amend  your  fault ! 

Glo.  Else  wherefore  breathe  I  in  a  Christian  land  } 

Buck.  Know,  then,  it  is  your  fault  that  you  resign 
The  supreme  seat,  the  throne  majestical, 
The  scepter'd  office  of  your  ancestors. 
Your  state  of  fortune  and  your  due  of  birth. 
The  lineal  glory  of  your  royal  house. 
To  the  corruption  of  a  blemish'd  stock: 
Whilst, in  the  mildness  of  your  sleepy  thoughts  — 
Which  here  we  waken  to  our  country's  good  — 
This  noble  isle  doth  want  her  proper  limbs  ; 
Her  face  defac'd  with  scars  of  infamy, 
Her  royal  stock  graft  with  ignoble  plants, 
A.nd  almost  shoulder'd  in  the  swallowing  gulf 
Of  dark  forgetfulness  and  deep  oblivion. 
Which  to  recure,  we  heartily  solicit 
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Your  gracious  self  to  take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land ;  — 
Not  as  protector,  steward,  substitute, 
Or  lowly  factor  for  another's  gain  ; 
But  as  successively,  from  blood  to  blood. 
Your  right  of  birth,  your  empery,  your  own. 
For  this,  consorted  with  the  citizens, 
Your  very  worshipful  and  loving  friends. 
And  by  their  vehement  instigation, 
In  this  just  suit  come  I  to  move  your  grace. 
Glo.  1  cannot  tell,  if  to  depart  in  silence, 
Or  bitterly  to  speak  in  your  reproof, 
J3est  fitteth  my  degree  or  your  condition  : 
If  not  to  answer,  you  might  haply  think 
Tongue-tied  ambition,  not  replying,  yielded 
To  bear  the  golden  yoke  of  sovereignty. 
Which  fondly  you  would  here  impose  on  me ; 
If  to  reprove  you  for  this  suit  of  yours, 
So  season'd  with  your  faithful  love  to  me. 
Then,  on  the  other  side,  I  check'd  my  friends. 
Therefore, —  to  speak,  and  to  avoid  the  first. 
And  then,  in  speaking,  not  t'  incur  the  last, — 
Detlnitivelv  thus  I  answer  you. 
Your  love  deserves  my  thanks ;  but  my  desert 
Unmeritable  shuns  your  high  request. 
First,  if  all  obstacles  were  cut  away, 
And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown, 
As  the  ripe  revenue  and  due  of  birth ; 
Yet  so  much  is  my  poverty  of  spirit. 
So  mighty  and  so  many  my  defects. 
That  I  would  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatness  — 
Being  a  bark  to  brook  no  mighty  sea  — 
Than  in  my  greatness  covet  to  be  hid, 
And  in  the  vapor  of  my  glory  smother'd. 
But,  God  be  thank'd,  there  is  no  need  of  me;  — 
And  much  I  need  to  help  you,  were  there  need ;  — 
The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit, 
Which,  mellow'd  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time, 
Will  well  become  the  seat  of  majesty, 
And  make,  no  doubt,  us  happy  by  his  reign. 
On  him  I  lay  what  you  would  lay  on  me, — 
The  right  and  fortune  of  his  happv  stars  ; 
Which  God  defend  that  I  should  wring  from  him  ! 
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Buck.  My  lord,  this  argues  conscience  in  your  grace  ; 
But  the  respects  thereof  are  nice  and  trivial. 
All  circumstances  well  considered. 
You  say  that  Edward  is  your  brother's  son  : 
So  say  we  too,  but  not  by  Edward's  wife; 
For  first  he  was  contract  to  Lady  Lucy, — 
Your  mother  lives  a  witness  to  his  vow, — 
And  afterward  by  substitute  betroth'd 
To  Bona,  sister  to  the  King  of  France. 
These  both  put  by,  a  poor  petitioner, 
A  care-craz'd  mother  of  a  many  children, 
A  beaut\'-waning  and  distressed  widow. 
Even  in  the  afternoon  of  her  best  days, 
Made  prize  and  purchase  of  his  wanton  eye, 
Seduc'd  the  pitch  and  height  of  his  degree 
To  base  declension  and  loath'd  bigamy  : 
By  her,  in  his  unlawful  bed,  he  got 
This  Edward,  whom  our  manners  call  the  prince. 
More  bitterly  could  I  expostulate. 
Save  that,  for  reverence  to  some  alive, 
I  give  a  sparing  limit  to  my  tongue. 
Then,  good  my  lord,  take  to  your  royal  self 
This  proffer'd  benefit  of  dignity  ; 
If  not  to  bless  us  and  the  land  withal. 
Yet  to  draw  forth  your  noble  ancestry 
From  the  corruption  of  abusing  time 
Unto  a  lineal  true-derived  course. 

May.  Do,  good  my  lord  ;  your  citizens  entreat  you. 

Buck.  Refuse  not,  mighty  lord,  this  proffer'd  love. 

Cate.  O,  make  them  joyful,  grant  their  lawful  suit ! 

Glo.  Alas,  why  would  you  heap  those  cares  on  me  } 
I  am  unfit  for  state  and  majesty  :  — 
I  do  beseech  you,  take  it  not  amiss ; 
I  cannot  nor  I  will  not  vield  to  you. 

Buck.  If  you  refuse  it, —  as,  in  love  and  zeal. 
Loth  to  depose  the  child,  your  bro'ther's  son  ; 
•As  well  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart. 
And  gentle,  kind,  effeminate  remorse. 
Which  we  have  noted  in  you  to  your  kindred, 
And  egally  indeed  to  all  estates, — 
Yet  whether  you  accept  our  suit  or  no, 
Your  brother's  son  shall  yever  reign  our  king; 
But  we  will  plant  some  other  in  the  throne, 
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To  the  disgrace  and  downfall  of  your  house: 
And  in  this  resolution  here  we  leave  you. — 
Come,  citizens  :  zounds,  I'll  entreat  no  more. 
Glo.  O,  do  not  swear,  my  lord  of  Buckingham. 

[Ex//  lhicki)ighain  ;  the  Mayor,  Aldermen^ 
and  Citizens  retiring. 
Cate.  Call    them    again,    sweet    prince,    accept    their 
suit  : 
If  you  deny  them,  all  the  land  will  rue  it. 

Glo.  Will  you  enforce  me  to  a  world  of  cares  ? 
Call  them  again.     {Catesby  goes  to  the  Mayor,  &^c.,  and 

then  exit.]     I  am  not  made  of  stone. 
But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreats. 
Albeit  against  my  conscience  and  my  soul. 

Re-enter  BUCKINGHAM  and  Catesby  ;  the  Mayor,  S^c, 
coining  forward. 

Cousin  of  Buckingham, —  and  sage,  grave  men, — 

Since  you  will  buckle  fortune  on  my  back. 

To  bear  her  burden,  wher  I  will  or  no, 

I  must  have  patience  to  endure  the  load : 

But  if  black  scandal  or  foul-fac'd  reproach 

Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition. 

Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me 

From  all  the  impure  blots  and  stains  thereof; 

For  God  he  knows,  and  you  may  partly  see. 

How  far  I  am  from  the  desire  of  this. 

May.  God    bless    your    grace  !    we   see   it,    and   will 
say  it. 

Glo.  In  saying  so,  you  shall  but  say  the  truth. 

Buck.  Then  I  salute  you  with  this  royal  title, — 
Long  live  King  Richard,  England's  worthy  king! 

Mayor,  &^c.  Amen. 

Buck.  To-morrow  may  it  please  you  to  be  crown'd  ? 

Glo.  Even  when  you  please,  since  you  will   have  it  so. 

Buck.  To-morrow,  then,  we  will  attend  your  grace  : 
And  so,  most  joyfully,  we  take  our  leave. 

Glo.  [to  the  Bishops]  Come,  let  us  to  our  holy  work 
again. — 
Farewell,  good  cousin  ;  —  farewell,  gentle  friends. 

[Exettnt. 
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ACT    IV. 

Scene  I.     Lotidon.     Before  the  Tower. 

Enter,  on  one  side.  Queen  Elizabeth,  Duchess  o£  York, 

and  Dorset  ;    on    the    other,    Anne   Duchess   of 

Gloster,    leadztig   Lady    MARGARET    Plan- 

tagenet,  Clarence's  jf//;;^  daiighter. 

Duch.  Who  meets  us  here  ?  —  my  niece  Plantagenet, 
Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  aunt  of  Gloster  ? 
Now,  for  my  Hfe,  she's  wandering  to  the  Tower, 
On  pure  heart's  love,  to  greet  the  tender  princes.- 
Daughter,  well  met. 

Anne.  God  give  your  graces  both 

A  happy  and  a  joyful  time  of  clay ! 

Q.  Eliz.  As  much  to  you,  good  sister!  Whither  away? 

Anne.  No  further  than  the  Tower ;  and,  as  I  guess. 
Upon  the  like  devotion  as  yourselves. 
To  gratulate  the  gentle  princes  there. 

(2-  Eliz.  Kind  sister,  thanks  :  we'll  enter  all  together :  — 
And,  in  good  time,  here  the  lieutenant  comes. 

Efiter  Brakenbury. 
Master  lieutenant,  pray  you,  by  your  leave. 
How  doth  the  prince,  and  my  young  son  of  York  } 

Brak.  Right  well,  dear  madam.     By  your  patience, 
I  may  not  suffer  you  to  visit  them  ; 
The  king  hath  straitly  charg'd  the  contrary. 

Q.  Eliz.  The  king  !  who's  that  .'* 

Brak.  I  mean  the  lord  protector. 

Q.  Eliz.  The  Lord  protect  him  from  that  kingly  title  ! 
Hath  he  set  bounds  between  their  love  and  me  .-* 
I  am  their  mother ;  who  shall  bar  me  from  them  ? 

Duch.   I  am  their  father's  mother;  I  will  see  them. 

Anne.  Their  aunt  I  am  in  law,  in  love  their  mother: 
Then  bring  me  to  their  sights  ;  I'll  bear  thy  blame. 
And  take  thy  office  from  thee,  on  my  peril. 

Brak.  No,  madam,  no, —  I  may  not  leave  it  so: 
I'm  bound  by  oath,  and  therefore  oardon  me.  \^Exit. 

Enter  Stanley. 
Staft.  Let  me  but  meet  you,  ladies,  but  one  hour  hence. 
And  I'll  salute  your  grace  of  York  as  mother. 
And  reverend  looker-on,  of  two  fair  queens. — - 
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[To  the  Duchess  of  Gloster^  Come,  madam,  you  must 

straight  to  Westminster, 
There  to  be  crowned  Richard's  royal  queen. 

O.  Eliz.  Ah,  cut  my  lace  asunder. 
That  my  pent  heart  may  have  some  scope  to  beat, 
Or  else  I  swoon  with  this  dead-killing  news ! 

Anne.  Despiteful  tidings  !  O  unpleasing  news  ! 

Dor.  Be  of    good    cheer:  —  mother,   how   fares   you; 
grace  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  O  Dorset,  speak  not  to  me,  get  thee  hence ! 
Death  and  destruction  dog  thee  at  the  heels ; 
Thy  mother's  name  is  ominous  to  children. 
If  thou  wilt  outstrip  death,  go  cross  the  seas. 
And  live  with  Richmond,  from  the  reach  of  hell : 
Go,  hie  thee,  hie  thee  from  this  slaughter-house, 
Lest  thou  increase  the  number  of  the  dead  ; 
And  make  me  die  the  thrall  of  Margaret's  curse, — 
Nor  mother,  wife,  nor  England's  counted  queen. 

Stan.  Full  of  wise  care  is  this  your  counsel,  madam.  - 
Take  all  the  swift  advantage  of  the  hours; 
You  shall  have  letters  from  me  to  my  son 
In  your  behalf,  to  meet  you  on  the  way : 
Be  not  ta'en  tardy  by  unwise  delay. 

Ditch.  O  ill-dispersing  wind  of  misery  !  — 
O  my  accursed  womb,  the  bed  of  death  ! 
A  cockatrice  hast  thou  hatch'd  to  the  world, 
Whose  unavoided  eye  is  murderous. 

Sta?t.  Come,  madam,  come ;  I  in  all  haste  was  sent. 

Anne.  And  I  in  all  unwillingness  will  go. — 
O,  would  to  God  that  the  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal  that  must  round  my  brow 
Were  red-hot  steel,  to  sear  me  to  the  brain  ! 
Anointed  let  me  be  with  deadly  venom  ; 
And  die,  ere  men  can  say,  "  God  save  the  queen  ! " 

Q.  Eliz.  Go,  go,  ])oor  soul,  I  envy  not  thy  glory ; 
To  feed  my  humor,  w'ish  thyself  no  harm. 

Anne.  No  !  why  }  —  When  he  that  is  my  husband  now 
Came  to  me,  as  I  foUow'd  Henr}''s  corse; 
When  scarce  the  blood  was  well  wash'd  from  his  hand.« 
Which  issu'd  froin  my  other  angel  husband. 
And  that  dead  saint  which  then  I  weeping  follow'd  ; 
O,  when,  I  say,  I  look'd  on  Richard's  face. 
This  was  my  wish, —  "Be  thou,"  quoth  I,  "accurs'd, 
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For  making  me,  so  young,  so  old  a  widow ! 

And,  when  thou  wedd'st,  let  sorrow  haunt  thy  bed; 

And  be  thy  wife  —  if  any  be  so  mad  — 

More  miserable  by  the  life  of  thee 

Than  thou  hast  made  me  by  my  dear  lord's  death !" 

Lo,  ere  I  can  repeat  this  curse  again, 

Even  in  so  short  a  space,  my  woman's  heart 

Grossly  grew  captive  to  his  honey  words, 

And  prov'd  the  subject  of  mine  own  soul's  curse, — 

Which  ever  since  hath  kept  mine  eyes  from  rest ; 

For  never  yet  one  hour  in  his  bed 

Have  I  enjoy'd  the  golden  dew  of  sleep, 

But  have  been  waked  by  his  timorous  dreams. 

Besides,  he  hates  me  for  my  father  Warwick  ; 

And  will,  no  doubt,  shortly  be  rid  of  me. 

Q.  Elz'z.  Poor  heart,  adieu  !  I  pity  thy  complaining. 

Anne.  No  more  than  from  my  soul  I  mourn  for  yours. 

Q.  Eliz.  Farewell,  thou  woful  welcomer  of  glory  ! 

Anne.  Adieu,  poor  soul,  that  tak'st  thy  leave  of  it ! 

Duch.  \to  Dorset]  Go  thou  to   Richmond,  and  good 
fortune  guide  thee  !  — 

[Tb  Anne'\  Go  thou  to  Richard,  and  good  angels  tend 
thee!  — 
[  To  Queen  Elizabeth]  Go  thou  to  sanctuary,  and  good 

thoughts  possess  thee  !  — 
I  to  my  grave,  where  peace  and  rest  lie  with  me  ! 
Eighty  odd  j'ears  of  sorrow  have  I  seen. 
And  each  hour's  joy  wreck'd  with  a  week  of  teen. 

Q.  Eliz.  Stay  yet,  look  back  with  me  unto  the  Tower. — 
Pity,  you  ancient  stones,  those  tender  babes, 
Whom  envy  hath  immur'd  within  your  walls  ! 
Rough  cradle  for  such  little  pretty  ones ! 
Rude  ragged  nurse,  old  sullen  playfellow 
For  tender  princes,  use  my  babies  well ! 
So  foolish  sorrow  bids  your  stones  farewell.         {^Exeunt. 

Scene  II.   The  same.  A  room  of  state  in  the  palace. 

Sennet.    Enter  Richard,  crowned;  Buckingham, 
Catesby,  a  Page,  and  others. 

K.  Rich.  Stand  all  apart. —  Cousin  of  Buckingham, — 
Buck.  My  gracious  sovereign  } 
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K.  Rich.  Give   me  thy  hand.     \Ascends  the  throne.^ 
Thus  high,  by  thy  advice 
And  thy  assistance,  is  King  Richard  seated  :  — 
But  shall  we  wear  these  honors  for  a  day  ? 
Or  shall  they  last,  and  we  rejoice  in  them  ? 

Buck.  Still  live  they,  and  forever  let  them  last ! 

K.  Rich.  Ah,  Buckingham,  now  do  I  play  the  touch, 
To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed  :  — 
Young  Edward  lives  ;  —  think  now  what  I  would  speak. 

Buck.  Say  on,  my  loving  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  Buckingham,  I  say,  I  would  be  king. 

Buck.  Why,  so  you  are,  my  thrice-renowned  liege. 

K.Rich.  Ha!  am  I  king.''  'tis  so  :  —  but  Edward  lives. 

Buck.  True,  noble  prince. 

K.  Rich.  O  bitter  consequence. 

That  Edward  still  should  live  !    "  True,  noble  prince ! " — 
Cousin,  thou  wert  not  wont  to  be  so  dull :  — 
Shall  I  be  plain  }  —  I  wish  the  bastards  dead; 
And  I  would  have  it  suddenlv  perform 'd. 
What  say'st  thou  now  ?  speak  suddenly,  be  brief. 

Buck.  Your  grace  may  do  your  pleasure. 

K.  Rich.  Tut,  tut,  thou  art  all  ice,  thy  kindness  freezes: 
Say,  have  I  thy  consent  that  they  shall  die  } 

Buck.  Give   me  some  breath,    some   little  pause,  my 
lord, 
Before  I  positively  speak  herein  : 
I  will  resolve  your  grace  immed^tely.  \^Exit. 

Cate.  {aside  to  a/iother]  The  king  is  angry ;    see,  he 
gnaws  ills  lip. 

K.  Rich.  I  will  converse  with  iron-vvitted  fools, 

[Descends  from  his  throne. 
And  unrespective  boys  :  none  are  for  me 
That  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes :  — 
High-reaching  Buckingham  grows  circumspect. — 
Boy!  — 

Page.  My  lord  ? 

K.  Rich.  Know'st  thou  not  any  whom  corrupting  gold 
Would  tempt  unto  a  close  exploit  of  death .'' 

Page.  I  know  a  discontented  gentleman. 
Whose  humble  means  match  not  his  haughty  mind  : 
Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  tempt  him  to  any  thing. 

K.  Rich.  What  is  his  name .'' 
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Page.  His  name,  my  lord,  is  Tyrrel. 

K.  Rich.  I  partly  know  the  man :  go  call  him  hither. 

{^Exit  Page. 
The  deep-revolving  witty  Buckingham 
No  more  shall  be  the  neighbor  to  my  counsels  : 
Hath  he  so  long  held  out  with  me  untir'd, 
And  stops  he  now  for  breath  ?  —  well,  be  it  so. 

Enter  Stanley, 

How  now  !  what  news  with  you  ? 

Stan.  My  lord,  I  hear  the  Marquess  Dorset's  fled 
To  Richmond,  in  those  parts  beyond  the  seas 
Where  he  abides. 

K.  Rich.  Come  hither,  Catesby  :  —  rumor  is  abroad 
That  Anne,  my  wife,  is  very  grievous  sick  ; 
I  will  take  order  for  her  kee])ing  close. 
Incjuire  me  out  some  mean-born  gentleman, 
Wliom  I  will  marry  straight  to  Clarence"  daughter;  — 
The  boy  is  foolish,  and  I  fear  not  him. — 
Look,  how  thou  dream 'st  !  —  I  say  again,  give  out 
That  Anne  my  queen  is  sick,  and  like  to  die: 
Al)out  it  ;  for  it  stands  me  much  upon, 
To  stop  all  hopes  whose  growth  may  damage  me. 

[Exit  Catesby. 
I  must  be  married  to  my  brother's  daughter, 
Or  else  my  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glass  :  — 
Murder  her  brothers,  and  then  marry  her ! 
Uncertain  way  of  gain  !     But  I  am  in 
So  far  in  blood,  that  sin  will  pluck  on  sin  : 
Tear-falling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye. 

Re-enter  Page,  with  Tyrrel. 

Is  thy  name  Tyrrel  ? 

Tyr.  James  Tyrrel,  and  your  most  obedient  subject. 

K.  Rich.  Art  thou  indeed  } 

Tyr.  Prove  me,  my  gracious  sovereign. 

K.  Rich.  Dar'st  thou  resolve  to  kill  a  friend  of  mine .'' 

Tyr.  Ay,  my  lord  ; 
But  I  had  rather  kill  two  enemies. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  then  thou  hast  it :  two  deep  enemies, 
Foes  to  my  rest  and  my  sweet  sleep's  disturbers. 
Are  they  that  I  would  have  thee  deal  upon  :  — 
Tyrrel,  I  mean  those  bastards  in  the  Tower. 
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Tyr.  Let  me  have  open  means  to  come  to  them, 
And  soon  I'll  rid  you  from  the  fear  of  them. 

K.  Rich.  Thou    sing'st     sweet    music.      Hark,    come 
hither,  Tyrrel  : 
Go,  by  this  token  :  —  rise,  aiid  lend  thine  ear  : 

[  Whispers. 
There  is  no  more  but  so:  —  say  it  is  done, 
And  I  will  love  thee,  and  prefer  thee  for  it. 

Tyr.  I  will  dispatch  it  straight.  \Extt, 

Re-enter  BUCKINGHAM. 

Buck.  My  lord,  I  have  consider'd  in  my  mind 
The  late  demand  that  you  did  sound  me  in. 

K.  Rich.  Well,  let  that  rest.     Dorset  is  fled  to  Rich- 
mond. 

Buck.  I  hear  the  news,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Stanley,  he  is  your  wife's  son  :  —  well,  look 
to  it. 

Buck.  My  lord,  I  claim  the  gift,  my  due  by  promise. 
For  which  your  honor  and  your  faith  is  pawn'd  ; 
Th'  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  the  movables. 
The  which  you  promised  I  should  possess^ 

K.  Rich.  Stanley,  look  to  your  wife  :  if  she  convey 
Letters  to  Richmond,  you  shall  answer  it. 

Buck.  What  says  your  highness  to  my  just  request  ? 

K.  Rich.  I  do  remember  me, —  Henry  the  Sixth 
Did  prophesy  that  Richmond  should  be  king, 
When  Richmond  was  a  little  peevish  boy. 
A  king !  —  perhaps, — 

Buck.  My  lord, — 

K.  Rich.  How  chance  the   prophet  could  not  at  thai 
time 
Have  told  me,  I  being  by,  that  I  should  kill  him  ? 

Buck.  My  lord,  your  promise  for  the  earldom, — 

K.  Rich.  Richmond  !  —  When  last  I  was  at  Exeter, 
The  mayor  in  courtesy  show'd  me  the  castle. 
And  cali'd  it  Rouge-mont :  at  which  name  I  started, 
Because  a  bard  of  Ireland  told  me  once, 
I  should  not  live  long  after  I  saw  Richmond. 

Buck.  My  lord, — 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  what's  o'clock  ? 

Buck.  I  am  thus  bold  to  ])ut  your  grace  in  mind 
Of  what  you  promis'd  me. 
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JC.  Rich.  Well,  but  what's  o'clock  ? 

Buck.  Upon  the  stroke  of  ten. 

K.  Rich.  Well,  let  it  strike. 

Buck.  Why  let  it  strike  ? 

K.  Rich.  Because  that,  likea  Jack,  thou  keep'st  the  stroke 
Betwixt  thy  begging  and  my  meditation. 
I  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day. 

Bttck.  Why,  then  resolve  me  whether  you  will  or  no. 

K.  Rich.  Thou  troublest  me ;  I  am  not  in  the  vein. 

\^Exeunt  all  except  Buckingham, 

Buck.  Is  it  even  so  ?  rewards  he  my  true  service 
With  such  contempt .''  made  I  him  king  for  this  .'' 
O,  let  me  think  on  Hastings,  and  be  gone 
To  Brecknock,  while  my  fretful  head  is  on !  [Exit, 

Scene  III.     Another  room  in  the  palace. 
Enter  Tyrrel. 
Tyr.  The  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  is  done, — 
The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of. 
Dighton  and  Forrest,  whom  I  did  suborn 
To  do  this  ruthless  piece  of  butchery, 
Albeit  they  were  flesh'd  villains,  bloody  dogs, 
Melting  with  tenderness  and  mild  compassion, 
Wept  like  two  children  in  their  death's  sad  story. 
"  O,  thus,"  quoth  Dighton,  "  lay  the  gentle  babes,"— 
"  Thus,  thus,"  quoth  Forrest,  "  girdling  one  another 
Within  their  innocent  alabaster  arms  : 
Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk, 
Wliich  in  their  summer  beauty  kiss'd  each  other. 
A  book  of  prayers  on  their  pillow  lay ; 
Which  once,"  quoth  Forrest,  "  almost  chang'd  my  mind  ■ 
But,  O,  the  devil  " —  there  the  villain  stopp'd  ; 
When  Dighton  thus  told  on,—  "  We  smothered 
The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature. 
That  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  fram'd." 
Hence  both  are  gone  with  conscience  and  remorse 
They  could  not  speak  ;  and  so  I  left  them  both. 
To  bear  this  tidings  to  the  bloody  king :  — 
And  here  he  comes. 

Enter  King  Richard. 

All  health,  my  sovereign  lord  I 
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K.  Rich.  Kind  Tyrrel,  am  I  happy  in  thy  news  ? 

Tyr.  If  to  have  done  the  thing  you  gave  in  charge 
Beget  your  iiappiness,  be  happy  then, 
For  it  is  done. 

K.  Rich.         But  didst  thou  see  them  dead  ? 

Tyr.  I  did,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  And  buried,  gentle  Tyrrel  .'' 

Tyr.  The  chaplain  of  the  Tower  hath  buried  them ; 
But  where,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  know. 

K.  Rich.  Come  to  me,  Tyrrel,  soon  at  after  supper. 
When  thou  shalt  tell  the  process  of  their  death. 
Meantime,  but  think  how  I  may  do  thee  good. 
And  be  inheritor  of  thy  desire. 
Farewell  till  then. 

Tyr.  I  humbly  take  my  leave.  \Exit. 

K.  Rich.  The  son  of  Clarence  have  I  pent  up  close  ; 
His  daughter  meanly  have  1  match'd  in  marriage; 
The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham's  bosom. 
And  Anne  my  wife  hath  bid  the  world  good  night. 
Now,  for  I  know  the  Bretagne  Richmond  aims 
At  young  Elizabeth,  my  brother's  daughter. 
And,  by  that  knot,  looks  proudly  on  the  crown. 
To  her  go  I,  a  jolly  thriving  wooer. 

Enter  Catesby. 

Gate.  My  lord, — 

K.  Rich.  Good  news  or  bad,  that  thou  com'st  in  so 
bluntly? 

Cate.  Bad  news,  my  lord  ;  Ely  is  fled  to  Richmond  ; 
And  Buckingham,  back'd  with  the  hardy  Welshmen, 
Is  in  the  field,  and  still  his  power  increaseth. 

K.  Rich.  Ely  with  Richmond  troubles  me  more  near 
Than  Buckingham  and  his  rash-levied  strength. 
Come, —  I  have  learn'd  that  fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay  ; 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail-pac'd  beggary: 
Then  fiery  expedition  be  my  wing, 
Jove's  Mercury,  and  herald  for  a  king ! 
Go,  muster  men  :  my  counsel  is  my  shield  ; 
We  must  be  brief,  when  traitors  brave  the  field.     \Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.    The  same.     Before  the  palace. 
Enter  Queen  Margaret. 
Q.  Mar.  So,  now  prosperity  begins  to  mellow, 
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And  drop  into  the  rotten  mouth  of  death. 

Here  in  these  confines  slyly  have  I  lurk'd, 

To  watch  the  waning  of  mine  enemies. 

A  dire  induction  am  I  witness  to, 

And  will  to  France  ;  hoping  the  consequence 

Will  prove  as  bitter,  black,  and  tragical. — 

Withdraw  thee,  wretched  Margaret :  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Duchess  of  York, 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah,  my  poor  princes  !  ah,  my  tender  babes  ! 
My  unblown  flowers,  new-appearing  sweets  ! 
If  yet  your  gentle  souls  fly  in  the  air, 
And  be  not  fix'd  in  doom  perpetual, 
Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings. 
And  hear  your  mother's  lamentation  ! 

Q.  Mar.  [aside]  Hover  about  her ;  say,  that  right  for 
right 
Hath  dimm'd  your  infant  morn  to  aged  night. 

Duck.  So  many  miseries  have  craz'd  my  voice. 
That  my  woe-wearied  tongue  is  still  and  mute. — 
Edward  Plantagenet,  why  art  thou  dead  } 

Q.  Mar.  {aside]   Plantagenet  doth  quit  Plantagenet, 
Edward  for  Edward  pays  a  dying  debt. 

Q.  Eliz.  Wilt  thou,  O  God,  fly  from  such  gentle  lambs, 
And  throw  them  in  the  entrails  of  the  wolf  } 
When  didst  thou  sleep,  when  such  a  deed  was  done.'' 

Q.  Mar.  [aside]  When  holy  Harry  died,  and  my  sweet 
son. 

Duch.  Dead  life,  blind  sight,  poor  mortal  living  ghost. 
Woe's  scene,  world's  shame,  grave's  due  by  life  usurp'd, 
Brief  abstract  and  record  of  tedious  days, 
Rest  thy  unrest  on  England's  lawful  earth, 

[Sitting  down. 
Unlawfully  made  drunk  with  innocent  blood  ! 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah,  that  thou  wouldst  as  soon  afford  a  grave 
As  thou  canst  yield  a  melancholy  seat ! 
Then  would  I  hide  my  bones,  not  rest  them  here. 
Ah,  who  hath  any  cause  to  mourn  but  I  ? 

[Sitting  down  by  her. 

Q  Afar,  [coming  forzuard]   If  ancient  sorrow  be  most 

reverent. 
Give  mine  the  benefit  of  senior)', 
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And  let  my  griefs  frown  on  the  u])per  hand. 

If  sorrow  can  achnit  society,       [Sitting  dowit  with  them 

Tell  o'er  your  woes  again  by  viewing  mine  :  — 

I  had  an  Edward.till  a  Richard  lill'd  him; 

I  had  a  Harry,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him  : 

Thou  hadst  an  Edward,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him; 

Thou  hadst  a  Richard,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him. 

Ditch.  I  had  a  Richard  too,  and  thou  didst  kill  him  ; 
I  had  a  Rutland  too,  thou  holp'st  to  kill  him. 

Q.  Mar.  Thou  hadst  a  Clarence  too,  and  Richard  kill'd 
him. 
From  forth  the  kennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 
A  hell-hound  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death  : 
That  dog,  that  had  his  teeth  before  his  eyes, 
To  worry  lambs,  and  lap  their  gentle  blood ; 
That  foul  defacer  of  God's  handiwork  ; 
That  excellent  grand  tyrant  of  the  earth. 
That  reigns  in  galled  eyes  of  weeping  souls, — 
Thy  womb  let  loose,  to  chase  us  to  our  graves. — 
O  upright,  just,  and  true-disposing  God, 
How  do  I  thank  thee,  that  this  carnal  cur 
Preys  on  the  issue  of  his  mother's  body. 
And  makes  her  pew-fellow  with  others'  moan  ! 

Duch.  O  Harry's  wife,  triumph  not  in  my  woes! 
God  witness  with  me,  I  have  wept  for  thine. 

Q.  Mar.  Bear  with  me ;  I  am  hungry  for  revenge, 
And  now  I  cloy  me  with  beholding  it. 
Thy  Edward  he  is  dead,  that  kill'd  my  Edward  ; 
Thy  other  Edward  dead,  to  quit  my  Edward  ; 
Young  York  he  is  but  boot,  because  both  they 
Match  not  the  high  perfection  of  my  loss  : 
Thy  Clarence  he  is  dead  that  stabb'd  my  Edward  ; 
And  the  beholders  of  this  tragic  play, 
Th'  adulterate  Hastings,  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey, 
Untimely  smother'd  in  their  dusky  graves. 
Richard  yet  lives,  hell's  black  intelligencer; 
Only  reserv'd  their  factor,  to  buy  souls. 
And  send  them  thither:^  but  at  hand,  at  hand. 
Ensues  his  piteous  and  unpitied  end  : 
Earth  gapes,  hell  burns,  fiends  roar,  saints  pray,  » 
To  have  him  suddenly  convey 'd  from  hence. — 
Cancel  his  bond  of  life,  dear  God,  I  pray. 
That  I  may  live  to  say,  "  The  dog  is  dead  !" 
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Q.  Eliz.    O,    thou    didst    prophesy    the    time    would 
come 
That  I  should  wish  for  thee  to  help  me  curse 
That  bottled  spider,  that  foul  bunch-back'd  toad  ! 

Q.  Mar.  I  call'd  thee   then  vain   flourish  of  my  for- 
tune; 
I  call'd  thee  then  poor  shadow,  painted  queen ; 
The  presentation  of  but  what  I  was ;  • 

The  flattering  index  of  a  direful  pageant ; 
One  heav'd  a-high,to  be  hurl'd  down  below; 
A  mother  only  mock'd  with  two  sweet  babes  ; 
A  dream  of  what  thou  wert ;  a  breath,  a  bubble ; 
A  sign  of  dignity,  a  garish  flag 
To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot ; 
A  queen  in  jest,  only  to  fill  the  scene. 
Where  is  thy  husband  now?  where  be  thy  brothers? 
Where  be  thy  two  sons  ?  wherein  dost  thou  joy  ? 
Who  sues  to  thee,  and  cries,  "  God  save  the  queen  "  ? 
Where  be  the  bending  peers  that  flatter'd  thee  ? 
Where  be  the  thronging  troops  that  follow'd  thee? 
Decline  all  this,  and  see  what  now  thou  art : 
For  happy  wife,  a  most  distressed  widow  ; 
For  joyful  mother,  one  that  wails  the  name  ; 
For  queen,  a  very  caitiff  crown'd  with  care  ; 
For  one  being  su'd-to,  one  that  humbly  sues; 
For  one  commanding  all,  obey'd  of  none; 
For  one  that  scorn'd  at  me,  now  scorn'd  of  me: 
Thus  hath  the  course  of  justice  wheel'd  about, 
And  left  thee  but  a  ver)^  prey  to  time ; 
Having  no  more  but  thought  of  what  thou  wert. 
To  torture  thee  the  more,  being  what  thou  art. 
Thou  didst  usurp  my  place,  and  dost  thou  not 
Usurp  the  just  proportion  of  my  sorrow  ? 
Now  thy  proud  neck  bears  half  my  burden'd  j'oke ; 
From  which  even  here  I  slip  my  wearied  head. 
And  leave  the  burden  of  it  all  on  thee. 
Farewell,  York's  wife;  and  queen  of  sad  mischance:  — 
These  English  woes  will  make  me  smile  in  France. 

(2.  Eliz.  O  thou  well-skill 'd  in  curses,  stay  awhile, 
And  teach  me  how  to  curse  mine  enemies  ! 

Q.  Mar.  Forbear  to  sleep  the  night,  and  fast  the  day; 
Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woe  ; 
Think  that  thy  babes  were  fairer  than  they  were, 
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And  he  that  slew  them  fouler  than  he  is : 
Bettering  thy  loss  makes  the  bad-causer  worse  : 
Revolving  this  will  teach  thee  how  to  curse. 

Q.  Eliz.  My  words  are  dull ;  O,  quicken  them  with  thine ! 

Q.  Mar.  Thy  woes  will  make  them  sharp,  and  pierce 
like  mine.  \_Exit. 

Duch.  Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words  } 

Q.  Eli'z.  Wiftdy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes, 
Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys, 
Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries ! 
Let  them  have  scope  :  though  what  they  do  impart 
Help  nothing  else,  yet  do  they  ease  the  heart. 

Duch.  If  so,  then  be  not  tongue-tied  :  go  with  me, 
And  in  the  breath  of  bitter  words  let's  smother 
My  damned  son,  that  thy  two  sweet  sons  smother'd. 

[Drum  within, 
I  hear  his  drum  :  — ■  be  copious  in  exclaims. 

Enter  King  Richard  and  his   Train,  marching. 

K.  Rich.  Who  intercepts  me  in  my  expedition  ? 

Duch.  O,  she  that  might  have  intercepted  thee, 
By  strangling  thee  in  her  accursed  womb, 
Yxowi  all  the  slaughters,  wretch,  that  thou  hast  done ! 

Q.  Eliz.  Hid'st  thou  that  forehead  with  a  golden  crown, 
Where  should  be  branded,  if  that  right  were  right, 
The  slaughter  of  the  prince  that  ow'd  that  crown. 
And  the  dire  death  of  my  poor  sons  and  brothers.'' 
Tell  me,  thou  villain-slave,  where  are  my  children  ? 

Duch.  Thou    toad,  thou    toad,  where   is   thy   brother 
Clarence  .'' 
And  little  Ned  Plantagenet,  his  son  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  Where  is  the  gentle  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey? 

Duch.  Where  is  kind  Hastings  } 

K.  Rich.   A  flourish,  trumpets  !  strike  alarum,  drums  ! 
Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women 
Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed  :  strike,  I  say  ! 

{Flourish.  Alarum. 
Either  be  patient,  and  entreat  me  fair, 
Or  with  the  clamorous  report  of  war 
Thus  will  I  drown  your  exclamations. 

Duch.  Art  thou  my  son  } 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  I  thank  God,  my  father,  and  yourself. 

Duch.  Then  patiently  hear  my  impatience. 
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K.  Rich.  Madam,  I  have  a  touch  of  your  condition, 
That  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof. 

Duch.  O,  let  me  speak  ! 

K.  Rich.  Do,  then  ;  but  I'll  not  hear. 

Duch.  I  will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  my  words. 

K.  Rich.  And  brief,  good  mother  ;  for  I  am  in   haste. 

Duch.  Art  thou  so  hasty  }  I  have  stay'd  for  thee, 
God  knows,  in  torment  and  in  agony. 

K.  Rich.  And  came  I  not  at  last  to  comfort  you  } 

Duch.  No,  by  the  holy  rood,  thou  know'st  it  well, 
Thou  cam'st  on  earth  to  make  the  earth  my  hell. 
A  grievous  burden  was  thy  birth  to  me  ; 
Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy ; 
Thy  school-days  frightful,  desperate,  wild,  and  furious  ; 
Thy  prime  of  manhood  daring,  bold,  and  venturous  ; 
Thy  age  confirm 'd,  proud,  subtle,  bloody,  treacherous, 
More  mild,  but  yet  more  harmful-kind  in  hatred  : 
What  comfortable  hour  canst  thou  name, 
That  ever  grac'd  me  in  thy  company  ? 

K.  Rich.  Faith,  none,  but  Humphrey  Hour,  that  call'd 
your  grace 
To  breakfast  once  forth  of  my  company. 
If  I  be  so  disgracious  in  your  eye, 
Let  me  march  on,  and  not  offend  you,  madam. — 
Strike  up  the  drum. 

Duch.  I  prithee,  hear  me  speak. 

K.  Rich.  You  speak  too  bitterly. 

Duch.  Hear  me  a  word  ; 

For  I  shall  never  speak  to  thee  again. 

K.  Rich.  So. 

Duch.  Either  thou'lt  die,  by  God's  just  ordinance. 
Ere  from  this  war  thou  turn  a  conqueror; 
Or  I  with  grief  and  extreme  age  shall  perish, 
And  never  look  upon  thy  face  again. 
Therefore  take  with  thee  my  most  heavy  curse  ; 
Which,  in  the  day  of  battle,  tire  thee  more 
Than  all  the  complete  armor  that  thou  wear'st ! 
My  prayers  on  the  adverse  party  fight ; 
And  there  the  little  souls  of  Edward's  children 
Whisper  the  spirits  of  thine  enemies, 
And  promise  them  success  and  victory. 
Bloody  thou  art,  bloody  will  be  thy  end ; 
Shame  serves  thy  life,  and  doth  thy  death  attend.    \Exit, 
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Q.  Eliz.  Though   far  more  cause,  yet  much  less  spirit 
to  curse 
Abides  in  me  ;  I  say  amen  to  her.  \Going. 

K.  Rich.  Stay,   madam  ;    I    must  speak  a  word  with 
you. 

Q.  Eliz.  I  have  no  "more  sons  of  the  royal  blood 
For  thee  to  murder  :  for  my  daughters,  Richard, — 
They  shall  be  praying  nuns,  not  weeping  queens; 
And  therefore  level  not  to  hit  their  lives. 

K.  Rich.  You  have  a  daughter  call'd  Elizabeth, 
Virtuous  and  fair,  royal  and  gracious. 

Q.  Eliz.  And  must  she  die  for  this.''     O,  let  her  live, 
And  I'll  corrupt  her  manners,  stain  her  beauty  ; 
Slander  myself  as  false  to  Edward's  bed  ; 
Throw  over  her  the  veil  of  infamy  : 
So  she  may  live  unscarr'd  of  bleeding  slaughter, 
I  will  confess  she  was  not  Edward's  daughter. 

K.  Rich.  Wrong  not  her  birth,  she  is  of  royal  blood. 

Q.  Eliz.  To  save  her  life,  I'll  say  she  is  not  so. 

K.  Rich.  Her  life  is  safest  only  in  her  birth. 

Q.  Eliz.  And  only  in  that  safety  died  her  brothers. 

K.  Rich.  Lo,  at  their  births  good  stars  were  opposite. 

Q.  Eliz.  No,  to  their  lives  l)ad  friends  were  contrary. 

K.  Rich.  All  unavoided  is  the  doom  of  destiny. 

Q.  Eliz.  True,  when  avoided  grace  makes  destiny : 
My  babes  were  destin'd  to  a  fairer  death, 
If  grace  had  bless'd  thee  with  a  fairer  life. 

A'.  Rich.  You  speak  as  if  that  I  had  slain  my  cousins 

Q.  Eliz.  Cousins,  indeed;  and  by  their  uncle  cozen 'd 
Of  comfort,  kingdom,  kindred,  freedom,  life. 
Whose  hand  soever  lanc'd  their  tender  hearts. 
Thy  head,  all  indirectly,  gave  direction  : 
No  doubt  the  murderous  knife  was  dull  and  blunt 
Till  it  was  whetted  on  thy  stone-hard  heart, 
To  revel  in  the  entrails  of  my  lambs. 
But  that  still  use  of  grief  makes  wild  grief  tame. 
My  tongue  should  to  thy  ears  not  name  my  boys 
Till  that  my  nails  were  anchor'd  in  thine  eyes; 
And  I,  in  such  a  desperate  bay  of  death. 
Like  a  poor  bark,  of  sails  and  tackling  reft. 
Rush  all  to  pieces  on  thy  rocky  bosom. 

K.  Rich.  Madam,  so  thrive  1  in  my  enteri)rise 
And  dangerous  success  of  bloody  wars, 
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As  I  intend  more  good  to  you  and  yours 
Than  ever  you  and  yours  by  me  were  harm'd ! 

Q.  Eliz.  What  good  is  cover'd  with  the  face  of  heaven, 
To  be  discover'd,  that  can  do  me  good  ? 

K.  Rich.  Th'  advancement   of    your   children,   gentle 
lady. 

Q.  Eliz.  Up  to  some  scaffold,  there  to  lose  their  heads  ? 

K.  Rich.  No,  to  the  dignity  and  height  of  honor, 
The  high  imperial  type  of  this  earth's  glory. 

Q.  Eliz.  Flatter  my  sorrows  with  report  of  it ; 
Tell  me  what  state,  what  dignity,  what  honor. 
Canst  thou  demise  to  any  child  of  mine.? 

K.  Rich.  Even  all  I  have ;  ay,  and  myself  and  all. 
Will  I  withal  endow  a  child  of  thine  ; 
So  in  the  Lethe  of  thy  angry  soul 
Thou  drown  the  sad  remembrance  of  those  wrongs 
Which  thou  supposest  I  have  done  to  thee. 

Q.  Eliz.  Be  brief,  lest  that  the  process  of  thy  kindness 
Last  longer  telling  than  thy  kindness'  date. 

K.  Rich.  Then  know,   that   from   my  soul   I   love  thy 
daughter. 

Q.  Eliz.  My  daughter's  mother  thinks  it  with  her  soul. 

K.  Rich.  What  do  you  think  } 

Q.  Eliz.  That  thou  dost  love  my  daughter  from  thy 
soul : 
So,  from  thy  soul's  love,  didst  thou  love  her  brothers ; 
And,  from  my  heart's  love,  I  do  thank  thee  for  it. 

K.  Rich.  Be  not  so  hasty  to  confound  my  meaning : 
I  mean,  that  with  my  soul  I  love  thy  daughter. 
And  do  intend  to  make  her  Queen  of  England. 

Q.  Eliz.  Well,  then,  who  dost  thou  mean  shall  be  her 
king  ? 

K.  Rich.  Even   he  that  makes  her  queen  :    who  else 
should  be  } 

Q.  Eliz.  What,  thou  ? 

K.  Rich.  Even  I  :  what  think  you  of  it,  madam  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  How  canst  thou  woo  her  ? 

K.  Rich.  That  would  I  learn  of  you, 

As  one  being  best  acquainted  with  her  humor. 

Q.  Eliz.  And  wilt  thou  learn  of  me  ? 

K.  Rich.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart. 

Q.  Eliz.  Send  to  her,  by  the  man  that  slew  her  brothers, 
A  pair  of  bleeding  hearts  ;  thereon  engraven 
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"  Edward  and  York  ;  "  then  haply  will  she  weep  : 

Therefore  present  to  her — as  sometime  Margaret 

Did  to  thy  father,  steep'd  in  Rutland's  blood  — 

A  handkerchief ;  which,  say  to  her,  did  drain 

The  purple  sap  from  her  sweet  brothers'  bodies. 

And  bid  her  dry  her  weeping  eyes  withal. 

If  this  inducement  move  her  not  to  love, 

Send  her  a  letter  of  thy  noble  deeds  ; 

Tell  her  thou  mad'st  away  her  uncle  Clarence, 

Her  uncle  Rivers  ;  ay,  and,  for  her  sake, 

Mad'st  quick  conveyance  with  her  good  aunt  Anne. 

A'.  /in-/i.  You  mock  me,  madam  ;  this  is  not  the  way 
To  win  your  daughter. 

Q.  Eliz.  There's  no  other  way ; 

Unless  thou  couldst  put  on  some  other  shape, 
And  not  be  Richard  that  hath  done  all  this. 

K.  Rick.  Say  that  I  did  all  this  for  love  of  her? 

Q.  Eliz.  Nay,  then  indeed  she  cannot  choose  but  love 
thee, 
Having  bought  love  with  such  a  bloody  spoil. 

K.  Rich.  Look,  what  is  done  cannot  be  now  amended: 
Men  shall  deal  unadvisedly  sometimes. 
Which  after-hours  give  leisure  to  repent. 
If  I  did  take  the  kingdom  from  your  sons. 
To  make  amends,  I'll  give  it  to  your  daughter. 
If  I  have  kill'd  the  issue  of  your  womb, 
To  quicken  your  increase,  I  will  beget 
Mine  issue  of  your  blood  upon  your  daughter  : 
A  grandam's  name  is  little  less  in  love 
Than  is  the  doting  title  of  a  mother; 
They  are  as  children  but  one  step  below, 
Even  of  vour  mettle,  of  your  very  blood  ; 
Of  all  one  pain, —  save  for  a  night  of  groans 
Endur'd  of  her,  for  whom  you  i)id  like  sorrow. 
Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth  ; 
But  mine  shall  be  a  comfort  to  your  age. 
The  loss  you  have  is  but  a  son  being  king. 
And  by  that  loss  your  daughter  is  made  queen. 
I  cannot  make  you  what  amends  I  would. 
Therefore  accept  such  kindness  as  I  can. 
Dorset  your  son,  that  with  a  fearful  soul 
Leads  discontented  steps  in  foreign  soil. 
This  fair  alliance  quickly  shall  call  home 
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To  high  promotions  and  great  dignity  : 

The  l<ing,  that  calls  your  beauteous  daughter  wife, 

F'amiHarly  shall  call  thy  Dorset  brother; 

Again  shall  you  be  mother  to  a  king, 

And  all  the  ruins  of  distressful  times 

Repair'd  with  double  riches  of  content. 

What !  we  have  many  goodly  days  to  see  : 

The  liquid  drops  of  tears  that  you  have  shed 

Shall  come  again,  transform 'd  to  orient  pearl. 

Advantaging  their  loan  with  interest 

Of  ten-times-double  gain  of  happiness. 

Go,  then,  my  mother,  to  thy  daughter  go ; 

Make  bold  her  bashful  years  with  your  experience; 

Prepare  her  ears  to  hear  a  wooer's  tale  ; 

Put  in  her  tender  heart  th'  aspiring  flame 

Of  golden  sovereignty;  acquaint  the  princess 

With  the  sweet  silent  hours  of  marriage  joys  : 

And  when  this  arm  of  mine  hath  chastised 

The  petty  rebel,  dull-brain'd  Buckingham, 

Bound  with  triumphant  garlands  will  I  come, 

And  lead  thy  daughter  to  a  conqueror's  bed  ; 

To  whom  I  will  retail  my  conquest  won, 

And  she  shall  be  sole  victress,  Csesar's  Csesar. 

Q.  Elis.  What  were  I  best  to  say  ?  her  father's  brother 
Would  be  her  lord  }  or  shall  I  say,  her  uncle .'' 
Or,  he  that  slew  her  brothers  and  her  uncles  ? 
Under  what  title  shall  I  woo  for  thee. 
That  God,  the  law,  my  honor,  and  her  love, 
Can  make  seem  pleasing  to  her  tender  years  ? 

K.  Rich.  Infer  fair  England's  peace  by  this  alliance. 

Q.  Eliz.  Which  she  shall  purchase  with  still-lasting  war, 

K.  Rich.  Tell  her,    the    king,    that     may    command, 
entreats. 

Q.  Eliz.  That  at    her   hands   which    the  king's    King 
forbids. 

K.  Rich.  Say,  she  shall  be  a  high  and  mighty  queen. 

Q.  Eliz.  To  wail  the  title,  as  her  mother  doth. 

K.  Rich.  Say,  I  will  love  her  everlastingly. 

Q.  Eliz.  But  how  long  shall  that  title  "  ever  "  last  ? 

K.  Rich.  Sweetly  in  force  unto  her  fair  life's  end. 

Q.  Eliz.  But  how  long  fairly  shall  her  sweet  life  last  ? 

K.  Rich.  As  long  as  heaven  and  nature  lengthen  it. 

Q.  Eliz.  As  long  as  hell  and  Richard  like  of  it. 
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K.  Rich.  Say  I,  her  sovereign,  am  her  subject  love. 

Q.  Eliz.  But  she,  your  subject,  loathes  such  sovereignty. 

K.  Rich.  Be  eloquent  in  my  behalf  to  her. 

Q.  Eliz.  An  honest  tale  speeds  best  being  plainly  told. 

K.  Rich.  Then,  plainly  to  her  tell  my  loving  tale. 

Q.  Eliz.   Plain  and  not  honest  is  too  harsh  a  style. 

K.  Rich.  Your  reasons  are  too  shallow  and  too  quick. 

Q.  Eliz.   O,  no,  my  reasons  are  too  deep  and  dead  ;  — 
Too  deep  and  dead,  poor  infants,  in  their  graves. 

K.  Rich.  Harp    not  on    that  string,    madam  ;    that  is 
past. 

Q.  Eliz.  Harp  on  it  still  shall  I  till  heart-strings  break. 

K.  Rich.  Now,    by  my   George,   my   garter,  and    my 
crown, — 

Q.  Eliz.  Profan'd,  dishonor'd,  and  the  third  usurp'd. 

K.  Rich.  I  swear  — 

Q.  Eliz.  By  nothing;  for  this  is  no  oath  : 

Thy  George,  profan'd,  hath  lost  his  holy  honor; 
Thy  garter,  blemish'd,  pawn'd  his  knightly  virtue  ; 
Thy  crown,  usurp'd,  disgrac'd  his  kingly  glory. 
If  something  thou  wouldst  swear  to  be  believ'd, 
Swear,  then,  by  something  that  thou  hast  not  wrong'd. 

K.  Rich.  Now^  by  the  world, — 

Q.  Eliz.  'Tis  full  of  thy  foul  wrongs. 

K.  Rich.  My  father's  death, — 

Q.  Eliz.  Thy  life  hath  that  dishonor'd. 

K.  Rich.  Then,  by  myself, — 

Q.  Eliz.  Thyself  is  self-misus'd. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  then,  by  God,— 

Q.  Eliz.  God's  wrong  is  most  of  all. 

If  thou  hadst  fear'd  to  break  an  oath  by  him, 
The  unity  the  king  thy  brother  made 
Had  not  been  broken,  nor  my  brother  slain  : 
If  thou  hadst  fear'd  to  break  an  oath  by  him, 
Th'  imperial  metal,  circling  now  thy  head. 
Had  grac'd  the  tender  temples  of  my  child  ; 
And  both  the  princes  had  been  breathing  here, 
Which  now,  too  tender  bedfellows  for  dust. 
Thy  broken  faith  hath  made  a  prey  for  worms. 
What  canst  thou  swear  by  now  } 

K.  Rich.  The  time  to  come. 

(2.  Eliz.  That  thou  hast  wronged  in  the  time  o'erpast ; 
For  I  myself  have  many  tears  to  wash 
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Hereafter  time,  for  time  past  wrong'd  by  thee. 

The  children  live,  whose  parents  thou  hast  slaughter'd, 

Ungovern'd  youth,  to  wail  it  in  their  age ; 

The  parents  live,  whose  children  thou  hast  butcher'd, 

Old  wither'd  plants,  to  wail  it  with  their  age. 

Swear  not  by  time  to  come ;  for  that  thou  hast 

Misus'd  ere  us'd,  by  time  misus'd  o'erpast. 

K.  Rich.  As  I  intend  to  prosper  and  repent. 
So  thrive  I  in  my  dangerous  attempt 
Of  hostile  arms !  myself  myself  confound  ! 
Heaven  and  fortune  bar  me  happy  hours  ! 
Day,  yield  me  not  thy  light ;  nor,  night,  thy  rest ! 
Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck 
To  my  proceeding !  —  if,  with  pure  heart's  love. 
Immaculate  devotion,  holy  thoughts, 
I  tender  not  thy  beauteous  princely  daughter  ! 
In  her  consists  my  happiness  and  thine  ; 
Without  her,  follows  to  myself  and  thee. 
Herself,  the  land,  and  many  a  Christian  soul. 
Death,  desolation,  ruin,  and  decay : 
It  cannot  be  avoided  but  by  this ; 
It  will  not  be  avoided  but  by  this. 
Therefore,  dear  mother, —  I  must  call  you  so, — 
Be  the  attorney  of  my  love  to  her  : 
Plead  what  I  will  be,  not  what  I  have  been  ; 
Not  my  deserts,  but  what  I  will  deserve : 
Urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times. 
And  be  not  peevish-fond  in  great  designs. 

Q.  Eliz.  Shall  I  be  tempted  of  the  devil  thus  ? 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  if  the  devil  tempt  thee  to  do  good. 

Q.  Eliz.  Shall  I  forget  myself  to  be  myself } 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  if  your  self's  remembrance  wrong  yourself. 

Q.  Eliz.  But  thou  didst  kill  my  children. 

K.  Rich.  But  in  your  daughter's  womb  I'll  bury  them  : 
Where,  in  that  nest  of  spicery,  they  shall  breed 
Selves  of  themselves,  to  your  recomforture. 

Q.  Eliz.  Shall  I  go  win  my  daughter  to  thy  will  ? 

K.  Rich.  And  be  a  happy  mother  by  the  deed. 

Q.  Eliz.  I  go. —  Write  to  me  very  shortly, 
And  you  shall  understand  from  me  her  mind. 

K.  Rich.  Bear  her  my  true  love's  kiss  ;  and  so,  farewell. 
{Kissing  her.     Exit  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Relenting  fool,  and  shallow-changing  woman  ! 
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Enter  Ratcliff  ;  Qat'E.S'B^  following. 

How  now  !  what  news  ? 

Rat.  My  gracious  sovereign,  on  the  western  coast 
Rideth  a  puissant  navy  ;  to  the  shore 
Throng  many  doubtful  hollow-hearted  friends, 
Unarm'd,  and  unresolv'd  to  beat  them  back  : 
'Tis  thought  that  Richmond  is  their  admiral ; 
And  there  they  hull,  expecting  but  the  aid 
Of  Buckingham  to  welcome  them  ashore. 

K.  Rich.  Some  light-foot  friend  post  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  :  — 
Ratcliff,  thyself, —  or  Catesby  ;  where  is  he  ? 

Cate.  Here,  my  good  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Fly  to  the  duke.—  [  To  Ratcliff]   Post  thou 
to  Salisbuiy : 
When  thou  com'st  thither, —  \^To  Catesby']  Dull,  unmind- 
ful villain, 
Why  stay'st  thou  here,  and  go'st  not  to  the  duke  ? 

Cate.  First,    mighty    liege,     tell    me    your    highness 
pleasure. 
What  from  your  grace  I  shall  deliver  to  him. 

K.  Rich.  O,  true,  good  Catesby  :  — bid  him  levy  straight 
The  greatest  strength  and  power  he  can  make, 
And  meet  me  suddenly  at  Salisbury. 

Cate.  I  go.  [Exit. 

Rat.  What,  may  it  please  you,  shall  I  do  at  Salisbury  } 

K.  Rich.  Why,  what  wouldst  thou  do  there  before  I  go  ? 

Rat.  Your  highness  told  nae  I  should  post  before. 

Enter  Stanley. 

K.  Rich.  My  mind   is  chang'd. —  Stanley,  what  news 
with  you? 

Statt.  None  good,  my   liege,  to   please  you  with  the 
hearing ; 
Nor  none  so  bad,  but  well  may  be  reported. 

K.  Rich.  Hoyday,  a  riddle  !  neither  good  nor  bad  ! 
What  need'st  thou  run  so  many  miles  about, 
When  thou  mayst  tell  thy  tale  the  nearest  way  ? 
Once  more,  what  news  7 

Stan.  Richmond  is  on  the  seas. 

K.  Rich.  There  let  him  sink,  and  be  the  seas  on  him, 
White-liver'd  runagate  !  what  doth  he  there  ? 
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Stan.  I  know  not,  mighty  sovereign,  but  by  guess. 

K.  Rich.  Well,  as  you  guess  ? 

Stan.  Stirr'd  up  by  Dorset,  Buckingham,  and  Ely, 
He  makes  for  England,  here,  to  claim  the  crown. 

K.  Rich.  Is  the  chair  empty  ?  is  the  sword  unsway'd  .'* 
Is  the  king  dead  ?  the  empire  unpossess'd  } 
What  heir  of  York  is  there  alive  but  we  ? 
And  who  is  England's  king  but  great  York's  heir.? 
Then,  tell  me,  what  makes  he  upon  the  seas  ? 

Stan.  Unless  for  that,  my  liege,  I  cannot  guess. 

K.  Rich.  Unless  for  that  he  comes  to  be  your  liege. 
You  cannot  guess  wherefore  the  Welshman  comes. 
Thou  wilt  revolt,  and  fly  to  him,  I  fear. 

Stan.  No,  mighty  liege  ;  therefore  mistrust  me  not. 

K.  Rich.  Where  is  thy  power,  then,  to  beat  him  back  ? 
Where  be  thy  tenants  and  thy  followers  .? 
Are  they  not  now  upon  the  western  shore. 
Safe-conducting  the  rebels  from  their  ships  } 

Sta7i.  No,  my  good  lord,  my  friends  are  in  the  north. 

K.  Rich.  Cold  friends  to   me  :  what   do   they   in   the 
north, 
When  they  should  serve  their  sovereign  in  the  west  } 

Stan.  They  have  not  been  commanded,  mighty  king  • 
Pleaseth  your  majesty  to  give  me  leave, 
I'll  muster  up  my  friends,  and  meet  your  grace 
Where  and  what  time  your  majesty  shall  please. 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  ay,  thou  wouldst  be  gone  to  join  with 
Richmond  : 
I  will  not  trust  you,  sir. 

Stan.  Most  mighty  sovereign, 

You  have  no  cause  to  hold  my  friendship  doubtful : 
I  never  was  nor  never  will  be  false. 

K.  Rich.  Go,  then,  and  muster  men.     But  leave  behind 
Your  son,  George  Stanley  :  look  your  faith  be  firm, 
Or  else  his  head's  assurance  is  but  frail. 

Stan.  So  deal  with  him  as  I  prove  true  to  you.    [^Exit. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  gracious  sovereign,  now  in  Devonshire, 
As  I  by  friends  am  well  advertised. 
Sir  Edward  Courtney,  and  the  haughty  prelate 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  his  elder  brother. 
With  many  more  confederates,  are  in  arms. 
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Enter  a  second  Messenger. 

Sec.  Mess.  In  Kent,  my  liege,  the  Guildfords  are  in 
arms  ; 
And  every  hour  more  competitors 
Flock  to  the  rebels,  and  their  power  grows  strong. 

Enter  a  third  Messenger. 

Third  Mess.  My  lord,  the  army  of  great  Buckingham — 

K.  Rich.  Out  on  ye,  owls  !  nothing  but  songs  of  death  ? 

{Strikes  hitn. 
There,  take  thou  that,  till  thou  bring  better  news. 

Third  Mess.  The  news  I  have  to  tell  your  majesty 
Is,  that  by  sudden  floods  and  fall  of  waters, 
Buckingham's  army  is  dispers'd  and  scatter'd  ; 
And  he  himself  wander'd  away  alone. 
No  man  knows  whither. 

K.  Rich.  O,  I  cry  thee  mercy  : 

There  is  my  purse  to  cure  that  blow  of  thine. 
Hath  any  well-advised  friend  proclaim'd 
Reward  to  him  that  brings  the  traitor  in  } 

Third  Mess.  Such  proclamation  hath  been  made,  my 
lord. 

Enter  a  fourth  Messenger. 

Fourth  Mess.  Sir  Thomas  Lovel  and  Lord  Marquess 
Dorset, 
'Tis  said,  my  liege,  in  Yorkshire  are  in  arms. 
But  this  good  comfort  bring  I  to  your  highness, — 
The  Bretagne  navy  is  dispers'd  by  tempest : 
Richmond,  in  Dorsetshire,  sent  out  a  boat 
Unto  the  shore,  to  ask  those  on  the  banks 
If  they  were  his  assistants,  yea  or  no  ; 
Who  answer'd  him,  they  came  from  Buckingham 
Upon  his  party  :  he,  mistrusting  them, 
Hois'd  sail,  and  made  his  course  again  for  Bretagne. 

K.  Rich.  March   on,   march   on,   since  we  are  up  in 
arms ; 
If  not  to  fight  with  foreign  enemies, 
Yet  to  beat  down  these  rebels  here  at  home. 

Re-enter  Catesby. 
Cate.  My  liege,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  taken, — 
That  is  the  best  news :  that  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
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Is  with  a  mighty  power  landed  at  Milford, 
Is  colder  tidings,  yet  they  must  be  told, 
IC.  Rich.  Away  towards   Salisbury !   while  we  reason 
here, 
A  royal  battle  might  be  won  and  lost :  — 
Some  one  take  order  Buckingham  be  brought 
To  Salisbury ;  the  rest  march  on  with  me. 

{Flourish.    Exeunt. 

Scene  V.    A  room  in  Lord  Stanley's  house. 
Enter  Stanley  and  Sir  Christopher  Urswick. 

Stati.  Sir  Christopher,  tell  Richmond  this  from  me  :^ 
That,  in  the  sty  of  the  most  bloody  boar. 
My  son  George  Stanley  is  frank'd  up  in  hold  : 
If  I  revolt,  off  goes  young  George's  head  ; 
The  fear  of  that  withholds  my  present  aid. 
But,  tell  me,  where  is  princely  Richmond  now  ? 

Chris.  At  Pembroke,  or  at  Ha'rford-west,  in  Wales. 

Stan.  What  men  of  name  resort  to  him  "> 

Chris.  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  a  renowned  soldier ; 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  Sir  William  Stanley  ; 
Oxford,  redoubted  Pembroke,  Sir  James  Blunt, 
And  Rice  ap  Thomas,  with  a  valiant  crew  ; 
And  many  more  of  noble  fame  and  worth : 
And  towards  London  they  do  bend  their  course. 
If  by  the  way  they  be  not  fought  withal. 

Stan.  Return  unto  thy  lord  ;  commend  me  to  him  : 
Tell  him  the  queen  hath  heartily  consented 
He  shall  espouse  Elizabeth  her  daughter. 
These  letters  will  resolve  him  of  my  mind. 

{Giving  letters. 
Farewell.  {Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I.    Salisbury.     An  open  place. 

Enter  the  Sheriff,  and  Guard,  with   BUCKINGHAM,  led 
-to  execution. 

Buck.  Will  not  King  Richard  let  me  speak  with  him  ? 
Sher.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  therefore  be  patient. 
Buck.  Hastings,  and  Edward's  children,  Rivers,  Grey, 
Holy  King  Henry,  and  thy  fair  son  Edward, 
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Vaughan,  and  all  that  have  miscarried 

By  underhand  corrupted  foul  injustice, — 

If  that  your  moody  discontented  souls 

Do  through  the  clouds  behold  this  present  hour, 

Even  for  revenge  mock  my  destruction  !  — 

This  is  All-Souls'  day,  fellows,  is  it  not  ? 

Sher.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Buck.  Why,  then  All-Souls'  day  is  my  body's  dooms- 
day. 
This  is  the  day  that,  in  King  Edward's  time, 
I  wish'd  might  fall  on  me,  when  I  was  found 
False  to  his  children  or  his  wife's  allies ; 
This  is  the  day  wherein  I  wish'd  to  fall 
By  the  false  faith  of  him  I  trusted  most ; 
This,  this  All-Souls'  day  to  my  fearful  soul 
Is  the  determin'd  respite  of  my  wrongs  : 
That  high  All-seer  that  I  dallied  with 
Hath  turn'd  my  feigned  prayer  on  my  head. 
And  given  in  earnest  what  I  begg'd  in  jest. 
Thus  doth  he  force  the  swords  of  wicked  men 
To  turn  their  own  points  on  their  masters'  bosoms : 
Thus  Margaret's  curse  falls  heavy  on  my  neck, — 
"  When    he,"    quoth   she,    "  shall    split   thy   heart   with 

sorrow. 
Remember  Margaret  was  a  prophetess." — 
Come,  sirs,  convey  me  to  the  block  of  shame; 
Wrong  hath  but  wrong,  and  blame  the  due  of  blame. 

{Exeunt. 

Scene  II.  Plain  7iear  Tamworth. 

Enter,   with  drum  and  colors,   RICHMOND,   OXFORD, 
Sir  James  Blunt,  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  and 
others,  with  Forces,  marching. 
Richm.  Fellows  in  arms,  and  my  most  loving  friends, 
Bruis'd  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 
Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  march'd  on  without  impediment ; 
And  here  receive  we  from  our  father  Stanley 
Lines  of  fair  comfort  and  encouragement. 
The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar. 
That  spoil'd  your  suminer  fields  and  fruitful  vines. 
Swills  your  warm  blood  like  wash,  and  makes  his  trough 
In  your  embowel'd  bosoms, —  this  foul  swine 
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Lies  now  even  in  the  center  of  this  isle. 
Near  to  the  town  of  Leicester,  as  we  learn  : 
From  Tamworth  thither  is  but  one  day's  march. 
In  God's  name,  cheerly  on,  courageous  friends, 
To  reap  the  harvest  of  perpetual  peace 
By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  sharp  war. 

Oxf.  Every  man's  conscience  is  a  thousand  swords, 
To  fight  against  this  guilty  homicide. 

Herb.  I  doubt  not  but  his  friends  will  turn  to  us. 

Blunt.  He  hath  no  friends  but  what  are  friends  for 
fear. 
Which  in  his  dearest  need  will  shrink  from  him. 

Richtn.  All  for  our  vantage.     Then,  in  God's  name, 
march : 
True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's  wings ; 
Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings. 

\^Exeunt. 

'SQY.-^Y.WI.  Bosworth  field. 

Enter  King  Richard  and  Forces,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, Earl  of  Surrey,  attd  others. 

K.  Rich.  Here  pitch  our  tents,  even  here  in  Bosworth 
field.— 
My  Lord  of  Surrey,  why  look  you  so  sad  ? 

Sur.  My  heart  is  ten  times  lighter  than  my  looks. 

K.  Rich.  My  Lord  of  Norfolk,— 

Nor.  Here,  most  gracious  liege. 

K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  we  must  have  knocWI^;  ha !  must  we 
not } 

Nor.  We  must  both  give  and  take,  my  loving  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Up  with  my  tent !  here  will  I  lie  to-night ; 

[Soldiers  begin  to  set  tip  the  King's  tent. 
But  where  to-morrow  }    Well,  all's  one  for  that. — 
Who  hath  descried  the  number  of  the  traitors  } 

Nor.  Six  or  seven  thousand  is  their  utmost  power. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  our  battalia  trebles  that  account : 
Besides,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength. 
Which  they  upon  the  adverse  party  want. — 
Up  with  the  tent !  —  Come,  noble  gentlemen. 
Let  us  survey  the  vantage  of  the  ground ;  — 
Call  for  some  men  of  sound  direction  :  — 
Let's  lack  no  discipline,  make  no  delay; 
For,  lords,  to-morrow  is  a  busy  day.  [Exeunt. 
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Enter,  on  the  other  side  of  the  field,  RICHMOND,  Sir 

William  Brandon,  Oxford,  and  others.    Some 
of  the  Soldiers  pitch  RICHMOND'S  tent. 

Richm.  The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set. 
And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car, 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. — 
Sir  William  Brandon,  you  shall  bear  my  standard. — 
Give  me  some  ink  and  paper  in  my  tent  : 
I'll  draw  the  form  and  model  of  our  battle. 
Limit  each  leader  to  his  several  charge. 
And  part  in  just  proportion  our  small  power, — 
My  Lord  of  Oxford, —  you.  Sir  William  Brandon, — 
And  you.  Sir  Walter  Herbert, —  stay  with  me. — 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke  keeps  his  regiment :  — 
Good  Captain  Blunt,  bear  my  good-night  to  him. 
And  by  the  second  hour  in  the  morning 
Desire  the  earl  to  see  me  in  my  tent : 
Yet  one  thing  more,  good  captain,  do  for  me, — 
Where  is  Lord  Stanley  quarter'd,  do  you  know  } 

Blunt.  Unless  I  have  mista'en  his  colors  much, — 
Which  well  I  am  assur'd  I  have  not  done, — 
His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile  at  least 
South  from  the  mighty  power  of  the  king. 

Richm.  If  without  peril  it  be  possible. 
Sweet  Blunt,  make  some  good  means  to  speak  with  him. 
And  give  him  from  me  this  most  needful  note. 

Bhint.  Upon  my  life,  my  lord,  I'll  undertake  it ; 
And  so,  God  givfe  you  quiet  rest  to-night  ! 

Richm.  Good  night,  good  Captain  Blunt.  [Exit  Blunt.'] 
Come,  gentlemen. 
Let  us  consult  upon  to-morrow's  business : 
In  to  my  tent ;  the  air  is  raw  and  cold. 

[  They  withdraw  into  the  tent. 

Re-enter,  to  his  tent.    King  RICHARD,  NORFOLK,  Rat- 
CLIFF.  Catesby,  and  others. 

K.  Rich.  What  is't  o'clock? 

Catc.  It's  supper-time,  my  lord; 

It's  nine  o'clock. 

K.  Rich.  I  will  not  sup  to-night. — 

Give  me  some  ink  and  paper. — 
What,  is  my  beaver  easier  than  it  was  ? 
And  all  my  armor  laid  into  my  tent  ? 
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Cate.  It  is,  my  liege  ;  and  all  thing's  are  in  readiness. 

K.  Rich.  Good  Norfolk,  hie  thee  to  thy  charge; 
Use  careful  watch,  choose  trusty  sentinels. 

Nor.  I  go,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Stir  with  the  lark  to-morrow,  gentle  Norfolk. 

Nor.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord.  \^Exit. 

K.  Rich.  Catesbv, — 

Cate.  My  lord  ?  ' 

K.  Rich.  Send  out  a  pursuivant-at-arms 
To  Stanley's  regiment ;  bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  sunrising,  lest  his  son  George  fall 
Into  the  blind  cave  of  eternal  night.  \Exit  Catesby. 

Fill  me  a  bowl  of  wine. —  Give  me  a  watch. — 
Saddle  white  Surrey  for  the  field  to-morrow. 
Look  that  my  staves  be  sound,  and  not  too  heavy. — 
Ratcliff,— 

Rat.  My  lord  ? 

K.  Rich.  Saw'st  thou  the  melancholy  Lord  Northum- 
berland } 

Rat.  Thomas  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  himself. 
Much  about  cock-shut  time,  from  troop  to  troop 
Went  through  the  army,  cheering  up  the  soldiers. 

K.  Rich.  So,  I  am  satisfied. —  Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine  : 
I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit. 
Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have. 

[  Wine  brought. 
Set  it  down. —  Is  ink  and  paper  ready  ? 

Rat.  It  is,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Bid  my  guard  watch  ;  leave  me. —  Ratcliff, 
About  the  mid  of  night  come  to  my  tent 
And  help  to  arm  me. —  Leave  me,  I  say. 

\_Kiftg  Richard  retires  into  his  tent,  and 
sleeps.   Exeunt  Ratcliff  and  others. 

Richmond's  tent  opens,  and  discovers  him  and  his  Offi- 
cers, &^c.  Enter  Stanley. 

Stan.  Fortune  and  victory  sit  on  thy  helm  ! 

Richvi.  All  comfort  that  the  dark  night  can  afford 
Be  to  thy  person,  noble  father-in-law  ! 
Tell  me,  how  fares  our  loving  mother? 

Stan.  I,  by  attorney,  bless  thee  from  thy  mother. 
Who  prays  continually  for  Richmond's  good  : 
So  much  for  that. —  The  silent  hours  steal  on, 
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And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east. 

In  brief, —  for  so  the  season  bids  us  be, — 

Prepare  thy  battle  early  in  the  morning. 

And  put  thy  fortune  to  th'  arbilrement 

Of  bloody  strokes  and  mortal-staring  war. 

I,  as  I  may, —  that  which  I  would  I  cannot, — 

With  best  advantage  will  deceive  the  time, 

And  aid  thee  in  this  doubtful  shock  of  arms : 

But  on  thy  side  I  may  not  be  too  forward. 

Lest,  being  seen,  thy  brother,  tender  George, 

Be  executed  in  his  father's  sight. 

Farewell :  the  leisure  and  the  fearful  time 

Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love 

And  ample  interchange  of  sweet  discourse. 

Which  so-long-sunder'd  friends  should  dwell  upon  ; 

God  give  us  leisure  for  these  rites  of  love ! 

Once  more,  adieu  :  be  valiant,  and  speed  well ! 

Richni.  Good  lords,  conduct  him  to  his  regiment : 
I'll  strive,  with  troubled  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap, 
Lest  leaden  slumber  peise  me  down  to-morrow. 
When  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  victory  : 
Once  more,  good  night,  kind  lords  and  gentlemen. 

[Exeunt  Officers,  &^c.,  with  Stanley. 
O  Thou,  whose  captain  I  account  myself, 
Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye ; 
Put  in  their  hands  thy  bruising  irons  of  wrath. 
That  they  may  crush  down  with  a  heavy  fall 
Th'  usurping  helmets  of  our  adversaries  ! 
Make  us  thy  ministers  of  chastisement. 
That  we  may  praise  thee  in  the  victory  ! 
To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  soul, 
Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes  : 
Sleeping  and  waking,  O,  defend  me  still  !  [Sleeps. 

The  Ghost  of  Prince  Edward,  son  to  King  Henry  the 
Sixth,  rises  between  the  two  tents. 

Ghost  of  P.  E.  [to  King  Richard]  Let  me  sit  heavy  on 

thy  soul  to-morrow ! 
Think,  how  thou  stabb'dst  me  in  my  prime  of  youth 
At  Tewksbury  :  despair,  therefore,  and  die  !  — 
[To  Richmond]  Be  cheerful,  Richmond  ;  for  the  wronged 

souls 
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Of  butcher'd  princes  fight  in  thy  behalf : 
King  Henry's  issue,  Richmond,  comforts  thee. 

The  Ghost  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth  rises. 
Ghost  of  K.  H.  {to  King  Richard]  When  I  was  mor- 
tal, my  anointed  body 
By  thee  was  punched  full  of  deadly  holes : 
Think  on  the  Tower  and  me  :  despair,  and  die, — 
Harry  the  Sixth  bids  thee  despair,  and  die!  — 
[To  Richmond]  Virtuous  and  holy,  be  thou  conqueror  ! 
Harry,  that  prophesied  thou  shouldst  be  king. 
Doth  comfort  thee  in  sleep  :  live  thou,  and  flourish  ! 

The  Ghost  of  Clarence  rises. 
Ghost  of  C.  [to  King  Richard]  Let  me  sit  heavy  on 
thy  soul  to-morrow  ! 
I,  that  was  wash'd  to  death  with  fulsome  wine, 
Poor  Clarence,  by  thy  guile  betray'd  to  death  ! 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me. 
And  fall  thy  edgeless  sword  :  despair,  and  die !  — 
[  To  RichmoJtd]  Thou  offspring  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
The  wronged  heirs  of  York  do  pray  for  thee  : 
Good  angels  guard  thy  battle !  live,  and  flourish  ! 

The  Ghosts  of  RiVERS,  Grey,  aiid  Vaughan,  rise. 
Ghost  of  R.  [to  King  Richard]    Let  me  sit  heavy  on 
thy  soul  to-morrow. 
Rivers,  that  died  at  Pomfret !  despair,  and  die  ! 

Ghost  of  G.  [to  King  Richard]  Think  upon  Grey,  and 

let  thy  soul  despair  ! 
Ghost  of  V.  [to  King  Richard]  Think  upon  Vaughan, 
and,  with  guilty  fear. 
Let  fall  thy  pointless  lance :  despair,  and  die  ! 
All  three,  [to  Richmond]  Awake,  and  think  our  wrongs 
in  Richard's  bosom 
Will  conquer  him  !  —  awake,  and  win  the  day  ! 

77^,?  Ghost  of  Hastings  rises. 
Ghost  of  H.  [to  King  Richard]  Bloody   and   guilty, 
guiltily  awake. 
And  in  a  bloody  battle  end  thy  days ! 
Think  on  Lord  Hastings  :  so  despair,  and  die  !  — 
[  To  Richmoftd  ]  Quiet  untroubled  soul,  awake,  awake ! 
Arm,  fight,  and  conquer,  for  fair  England's  sake  ! 
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The  Ghosts  of  the  two  young  Princes  rise. 

Ghosts  of  the  two  P.  [to  King  Richard^  Dream  on  thy 
cousins  smother'd  in  the  Tower  : 

Let  us  be  lead  within  thy  bosom,  Richard, 

And  weigh  thee  down  to  ruin,  shame,  and  death  ! 

Thy  nephews'  souls  bid  thee  despair,  and  die !  — 

[To  Richmond]  Sleep,  Richmond,  sleep  in  peace,  and 
wake  in  joy ; 

Good  angels  guard  thee  from  the  boar's  annoy  ! 

Live,  and  beget  a  happy  race  of  kings  ! 

Edward's  unhappy  sons  do  bid  thee  flourish. 

The  Ghost  of  Queen  Anne  rises. 

Ghost  of  Q.  A.  [to  Kittg  Richard}  Richard,  thy  wife, 
that  wretched  Anne  thy  wife, 
That  never  slept  a  quiet  hour  with  thee. 
Now  fills  thy  sleep  with  perturbations : 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me, 
And  fall  thy  edgeless  sword  :  despair,  and  die  !  — 
[  To  Richmond  J  Thou  quiet  soul,  sleep  thou  a  quiet  sleep  ; 
Dream  of  success  and  happy  victory ! 
Thy  adversary's  wife  doth  pray  for  thee. 

The  Ghost  of  Buckingham  rises. 

Ghost  of  B.  [to  King  Richard]  The  first  was  I  that 
help'd  thee  to  the  crown  ; 
The  last  was  I  that  felt  thy  tyranny  : 
O,  in  the  battle  think  on  Buckingham, 
And  die  in  terror  of  thy  guiltiness  ! 
Dream  on,  dream  on,  of  bloody  deeds  and  death  : 
Fainting,  despair;  despairing,  yield  thy  breath!  — 
(  To  Richtnottd]  I  died  for  hope  ere  I  could  lend  thee  aid  : 
But  cheer  thy  heart,  and  be  thou  not  dismay'd  : 
God  and  good  angels  fight  on  Richmond's  side ; 
And  Richard  falls  in  height  of  all  his  pride. 

[  The  Ghosts  vanish.    King  Richard  starts  out 
of  his  dream. 

K.  Rich,  Give  me  another  horse, — bind  up  my  wounds,— 
Have  mercy,  Jesu  ! —  Soft  !  I  did  but  dream. — 
O  coward  conscience,  how  dost  thou  afflict  me!  — 
The  lights  burn  blue. —  It  is  now  dead  midnight. 
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Act  F.]  KING  RICHARD  III.  [Scene  III 

Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh. 

What  do  I  fear  ?  myself  ?  there's  none  else  by  : 

Richard  loves  Richard  ;  that  is,  I  am  I. 

Is  there  a  murderer  here  ?     No  ;  —  yes,  I  am  : 

Then  fly.     What,  from  myself }     Great  reason  why, — 

Lest  I  revenge  myself  upon  myself. 

Alack,  I  love  myself.     Wherefore  }  for  any  good 

That  I  myself  have  done  unto  myself .'' 

0,no  !  alas,  I  rather  hate  myself 

For  hateful  deeds  committed  by  myself ! 

I  am  a  villain  :  yet  I  lie,  I  am  not. 

Fool,  of  thyself  speak  well :  —  fool,  do  not  flatter. 

My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues, 

And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale, 

And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 

Perjury,  perjury,  in  the  high'st  degree ; 

Murder,  stern  murder,  in  the  dir'st  degree  ; 

All  several  sins,  all  us'd  in  each  degree, 

Throng  to  the  bar,  crying  all  "  Guilty  !  guilty  !  " 

I  shall  despair.     There  is  no  creature  loves  me ; 

And  if  I  die,  no  soul  shall  pity  me : 

Nay,  wherefore  should  they, —  since  that  I  myself 

Find  in  myself  no  pity  to  myself } 

Re-etiter  Ratcliff. 

Rat.  My  lord,— 

K.  Rich.  Who's  there  ? 

Rat.  My  lord,  'tis  I.     The  early  village-cock 
Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  morn  ; 
Your  friends  are  up,  and  buckle  on  their  armor. 

K.  Rich.  O  Ratcliff,  I  have  dream 'd  a  fearful  dream  !  — 
What  thinkest  thou, —  will  our  friends  prove  all  true? 

Rat.  No  doubt,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  O  Ratcliff,  I  fear,  I  fear  !- 

Methought  the  souls  of  all  that  I  had  murder'd 
Came  to  my  tent ;  and  every  one  did  threat 
To-morrow's  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Richard. 

Rat.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  afraid  of  shadows. 

K.  Rich.  By  the  apostle  Paul,  shadows  to-night 
Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard 
Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers 
Armed  in  proof  and  led  by  shallow  Richmond. 
It  is  not  yet  near  day.     Come,  go  with  me ; 
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Under  our  tents  I'll  play  the  eaves-dropper, 
To  hear  if  any  mean  to  shrink  from  me. 

^Exeunt  King  Richard  aftd  Ratcliff. 

Re-enter  Oxford,  with   other  Lords,  &^c. 

Lords.  Good  morrow,  Richmond  ! 

Richm.  \waking'\  Cry  mercy,  lords  and  watchful  gen- 
tlemen, 
That  you  have  ta'en  a  tardy  sluggard  here. 

Lords.   How  have  you  slept,  my  lord  ? 

Richm.  The  sweetest  sleep,  and  fairest-boding  dreams 
That  ever  enter'd  in  a  drowsy  head. 
Have  I  since  your  departure  had,  my  lords. 
Methought  their  souls,  whose  bodies  Richard  murder'd. 
Came  to  my  tent,  and  cried  on  victory  : 
I  promise  you,  my  heart  is  very  jocund 
In  the  remembrance  of  so  fair  a  dream. 
How  far  into  the  morning  is  it,  lords  } 

Lords.  Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 

Richm.  Why,  then  'tis  time  to  arm  and  give  direction. 
{He  advances  to  the  Troops. 
More  than  I  have  said,  loving  countrymen, 
The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  upon  :  yet  remember  this, — 
God  and  our  good  cause  fight  upon  our  side; 
The  prayers  of  holy  saints  and  wronged  souls, 
Like  high-rear'd  bulwarks,  stand  before  our  faces; 
Richard  except,  those  whom  we  fight  against 
Had  rather  have  us  win  than  him  they  follow : 
For  what  is  he  they  follow  ?  truly,  gentlemen, 
A  bloody  tyrant  and  a  homicide ; 
One  rais'd  in  blood,  and  one  in  blood  establish 'd  ; 
One  that  made  means  to  come  by  what  he  hath. 
And  slaughter'd  those  that  were  the  means  to  help  him ; 
A  base  foul  stone,  made  precious  by  the  foil 
Of  England's  chair,  where  he  is  falsely  set ; 
One  that  hath  ever  been  God's  enemy : 
Then,  if  you  fight  against  God's  enemy, 
God  will,  in  justice,  ward  you  as  his  soldiers ; 
If  you  do  sweat  to  put  a  tyrant  down. 
You  sleep  in  peace,  the  tyrant  being  slain ; 
If  you  do  fight  against  your  country's  foes. 
Your  cQuntry's  fat  shall  pay  your  pains  the  hire  ; 
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If  you  do  fight  in  safeguard  of  your  wives. 

Your  wives  shall  welcome  home  the  conquerors  ; 

If  you  do  free  your  children  from  the  sword, 

Your  children's  children  quit  it  in  your  age. 

Then,  in  the  name  of  God  and  all  these  rights. 

Advance  your  standards,  draw  your  willing  swords. 

For  me,  the  ransom  of  my  bold  attempt 

Shall  be  this  cold  corpse  on  the  earth's  cold  face; 

But  if  I  thrive,  the  gain  of  my  attempt 

The  least  of  you  shall  share  his  part  thereof. 

Sound  drums  and  trumpets,  boldly,  cheerfully; 

God  and  Saint  George  !  Richmond  and  victory  !  [^Exennt. 

Re-enter   King   RICHARD,  Ratcliff,  Attoidants,  and 
Forces. 

K.  Rich.  What    said    Northumberland    as     touching 
Richmond  } 

Rat.  That  he  was  never  trained  up  in  arms. 

K.  Rich.  He  said  the  truth  :  and  what  said  Surrey,  then  ? 

Rat.  He  smil'd,  and  said  "  The  better  for  our  purpose." 

K.  Rich.  He  was  in  the  right  ;  and  so,  indeed,  it  is. 

\Clock  strikes. 
Tell  the  clock  there. —  Give  me  a  calendar. — 
Who  saw  the  sun  to-day  ? 

Rat.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Then  he  disdains  to  shine  ;   for,  by  the  book, 
He  should  have  brav'd  the  east  an  hour  ago  : 
A  black  day  will  it  be  to  somebody. — 
Ratcliff,— 

Rat.  My  lord  } 

K.  Rich.  The  sun  will  not  be  seen  to-day; 

The  sky  doth  frown  and  lour  upon  our  army. 
I  would  these  dewy  tears  were  from  the  ground. 
Not  shine  to-day  !     Why,  what  is  that  to  me 
More  than  to  Richmond.^  for  the  selfsame  heaven 
That  frowns  on  me  looks  sadly  upon  him. 

Enter  Norfolk. 

Nor.  Arm,  arm,  my  lord  ;  the  foe  vaunts  in  the  field. 

K.  Rich.  Come,  bustle,  bustle ;  —  caparison  my  horse  ;  — 
Call  up  Lord  Stanley,  bid  him  bring  his  power; 
I  will  lead  forth  my  soldiers  to  the  plain. 
And  thus  my  battle  shall  be  ordered  :  — 
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My  foreward  shall  be  drawn  out  all  in  length, 
Consisting  equally  of  horse  and  foot; 
Our  archers  shall  be  placed  in  the  midst  : 
John  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Earl  of  Surrey, 
Shall  have  the  leading  of  this  foot  and  horse. 
They  thus  directed,  we  ourself  will  follow 
In  the  main  battle  ;  whose  puissance  on  either  side 
Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefest  horse. 
This,  and  Saint  George  to  boot !  —  What  think'st  thou, 
Norfolk  ? 

Nor.  A  good  direction,  warlike  sovereign. — 
This  found  I  on  my  tent  this  morning.     {Giving  a  scroll. 

K.  Rich.    \>-eads\    "  Jockey   of   Norfolk,    be    not    too 
bold, 
For  Dickon  thy  master  is  bought  and  sold." 
A  thing  devised  by  the  enemy. — 
Go,  gentlemen,  every  man  unto  his  charge : 
Let  not  our  babbling  dreams  affright  our  souls  ; 
Conscience  is  but  a  word  that  cowards  use, 
Devis'd  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe  : 
Our  strong  arms  be  our  conscience,  swords  our  law. 
March  on,  join  bravely,  let  us  to't  pell-mell ; 
If  not  to  heaven,  then  hand  in  hand  to  hell. — 
[  To  his  Soldiers']   What  shall  I  say  more  than  I  ha\'c 

inferr'd  .'' 
Remember  whom  you  are  to  cope  withal ;  — 
A  sort  of  vagabonds,  rascals,  runaways, 
A  scum  of  Bretagnes,  and  base  lackey  peasants. 
Whom  their  o'er-cloyed  country'  vomits  forth 
To  desperate  ventures  and  assur'd  destruction. 
You  sleeping  safe,  they  bring  to  you  unrest ; 
You  having  lands,  and  bless'd  with  beauteous  wives, 
They  would  distrain  the  one,  distain  the  other. 
And  who  doth  lead  them  but  a  paltry  fellow, 
Long  kept  in  Bretagne  at  our  mother's  cost.'* 
A  milk-sop,  one  that  never  in  his  life 
Felt  so  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  snow? 
Let's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  seas  again ; 
Lash  hence  these  overweening  rags  of  France, 
These  famish'd  beggars,  weary  of  their  lives  ; 
Who, but  for  dreaming  on  this  fond  exploit. 
For  want  of  means,  poor  rats,  had  hang'd  themselves  : 
If  we  be  conquer'd,  let  men  conquer  us, 
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Act  V.'\  KING  RICHARD  III.  [Scene  IV. 

And  not  these  bastard  Bretagnes ;  whom  our  fathers 
Have  in  their  own  land  beaten,  bobb'd,  and  thump'd, 
And,  on  record,  left  them  the  heirs  of  shame. 
Shall  these  enjoy  our  lands  ?  lie  with  our  wives  ? 
Ravish  our  daughters  ?  —  {Drum  afar  off.\  Hark  !  1  hear 

their  drum. — 
Fight,  gentlemen  of  England  !  fight,  bold  yeomen  ! 
Draw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head  ! 
Spur  your  proud  horses  hard,  and  ride  in  blood ; 
Amaze  the  welkin  with  your  broken  staves  ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
What  says  Lord  Stanley.''  will  he  bring  his  power? 

Mess.  My  lord,  he  doth  deny  to  come. 

K.  Rich.  Off  with  his  son  George's  head  ! 

Nor.  My  lord,  the  enemy  is  past  the  marsh : 
After  the  battle  let  George  Stanley  die. 

K.  Rich.    A    thousand    hearts    are   great    within    my 
bosom : 
Advance  our  standards,  set  upon  our  foes  ; 
Our  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  Saint  George, 
Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  dragons ! 
Upon  them  !  Victory  sits  on  our  helms.  [Exeun/. 

Scene  IV.     Another  part  of  the  field. 

Alarums  ;  excursions.     Enter  NORFOLK  and  Forces; 
to  him  Catesby. 

Cate.  Rescue,  my  Lord  of  Norfolk,  rescue,  rescue ! 
The  king  enacts  more  wonders  than  a  man. 
Daring  an  opposite  to  every  danger : 
His  horse  is  slain,  and  all  on  foot  he  fights. 
Seeking  for  Richmond  in  the  throat  of  death. 
Rescue,  fair  lord,  or  else  the  day  is  lost ! 

Alarums.     Enter   King  RICHARD. 

K.  Rich.  A    horse !    a    horse  !    my    kingdom    for    a 
horse  ! 

Cate.  Withdraw,  my  lord  ;  I'll  help  you  to  a  horse. 

K.  Rich.  Slave,  I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast. 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die  : 
I  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field ; 
Five  have  I  slain  to-day  instead  of  him. — 
A  horse  !  a  horse  !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse !       [Exeunt. 
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Scene  V.     Another  part  of  the  field. 

Alarums.     Enter,  from  opposite  sides,  KiNG  Richard 

and  Richmond  ;  they  fight,  and  exeunt  fighting. 
Retreat  and  flourish.      Then    re-enter    RICH- 
MOND, with  Stanley  bearing  the  crown, 
and  divers  other  Lords,  and  Forces. 

Ric/tm.    God    and   your   arms    be    prais'd,    victorious 
friends  ! 
The  day  is  ours,  the  bloody  dog  is  dead. 

Stan.  Courageous    Richmond,  well    hast  thou    acquit 
thee. 
Lo,  here,  this  long-usurped  royalty 
From  the  dead  temples  of  this  bloody  wretch 
Have  I  pluck'd  off,  to  grace  thy  brows  withal : 
Wear  it,  enjoy  it,  and  make  much  of  ii. 

Richm.  Great  God  of  heaven,  say  Amen  to  all !  — 
But.  tell  me  now,  is  young  George  Stanley  living.'' 

Stan.  He  is,  my  lord,  and  safe  in  Leicester  town  ; 
Whither,  if 't  please  you,  we  may  now  withdraw  us. 

Richm.  What  men  of  name  are  slain  on  either  side  ? 

Stan.  John    Duke   of    Norfolk,   Walter  Lord   Ferrers, 
Sir  Robert  Brakenbury,  and  Sir  William  Brandon. 

Richm.  Inter  their  bodies  as  becomes  their  births  : 
Proclaim  a  pardon  to  the  soldiers  fled 
That  in  submission  will  return  to  us : 
And  then,  as  we  have  ta'en  the  sacrament. 
We  will  unite  the  white  rose  and  the  red:  — 
Smile  heaven  upon  this  fair  conjunction. 
That  long  hath  frown 'd  upon  their  enmity  !  — 
What  traitor  hears  me,  and  says  not  Amen  ? 
England  hath  long  been  mad  and  scarr'd  herself; 
The  brother  blindly  shed  the  brother's  blood. 
The  father  rashly  slaughter'd  his  own  son. 
The  son,  compell'd,  been  butcher  to  the  sire: 
All  this  divided  York  and  Lancaster, 
Divided  in  their  dire  division, 
O,  now  let  Richmond  and  Elizabeth, 
The  true  succeeders  of  each  royal  house. 
By  God's  fair  ordinance  conjoin  together! 
And  let  their  heirs  —  God,  if  thy  will  be  so  — 
Enrich  the  time  to  come  with  smooth-fac'd  peace, 
With  smiling  plenty,  and  fair  prosperous  days  ! 
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Act  r.]  KING  RICHARD  III.  \.Scene  V. 

Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  Lord, 

That  would  reduce  these  bloody  days  again, 

And  make  poor  England  weep  in  streams  of  blood  ! 

Let  them  not  live  to  taste  this  land's  increase 

That  would  with  treason  wound  this  fair  land's  peace  ! 

Now  civil  wounds  are  stopp'd,  peace  lives  agen  : 

That  she  may  long  live  here,  God  say  Amen  !      [A'xeufii. 
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